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PREFACE. 



The following 'Smiys are the substance tif & 
ptftof tbe^betures ^ick iot ncany yefirs have been 
smA I» the metre advanced students of Greek in 
liie wmwAty of St Andrew's, and are now pub- 
hAeA in ibe liopeof their bemg useful to those, 
fil» 4Meiigi|ged in like staSy of Grecian Uteratnre* 
▲li Ae 6tiaek auHAiGrs make so many aHtisions to 
Ae^gmerfiiBeBt aild maftiierB of their countrymen, 
widlDat a ImowleHge -of these particulars^ 
aaqr paasages wffl'seem ^ebscttfie or tmintd* 



Inffemxokig to 'lay€bk work befbre l!he puBKci, 

I JHBiwryifiirftom MAnYfl^iiing'th^ adiuh*able pic* 

me ' of Oviece eitUbked in the travels df ' the 

fouagn Jkmu&Mniir. bat -sfltAe 6f tbese £ssays 

a2 



IV PREFACE. 

treat of subjects which did not enter into the plan 
^ of the ingenious, author of that delightful produc- 
tion : in others, various particulars are illustrated 
i;i a manner considerably different from his ; and 
to the young, for whom this work is chiefly in- 
tended, perhaps the direct mode of instruction 
may be more useful, though less amusing than the 
form in which he has conveyed it. ',';.. 

In the first Essay,. I have ctode^youifed (6 assist 
jtny readers in the perusal of H9i9ftr».by delioe^ing 
(he state of society during %he h^rqlc •ages. In 
the five next, I have tsegted of tbiose. insdtuti(tai 
in which all tJbe Greeks took ^w e^judi^iaCenest; 
and have afterwards attempted to; iUil^rate tte 
ffovernment and mannons. pf . jtb^ tmcore . eminent ^ 
States of Greece. Jhe )iteratv(re of the Gr^saka 
being the subject of the course of j^ures wbidi 
in future I propose to give in the Univecs% to 
which I 'beliuigb' I have |iot lettered 'On- this. Sa- 
terestingaubjectf but. the old an4 middle oomed^ 
of the Atbepjans ^ cfistj so, tnu^ light, on their 
situation and charai^ter, thfU I hav0. tfaongbt 



it neoeasaiy. io ighre my readers some ideft 
of the ;naliireof iso curious a species df compo* 
'sidon. ' , 

It will yield me much satisfiEiction^ if toy hambte 
endeavours shall in any degree contribute to 
facilitate or to promote the study of the authors 
of ancient Greece. Besides the tendency of their 
writings to refine the taste^ and to foster senti* 
ments of liberty and independence, no human 
productions are more calculated to amend the 
heart, and form it to the love and the practice of 
virtue. So amiable are tlie colours in which 
virtue is painted in their compositions ; so capti* 
vating are the examples of magnanimity, he- 
roism, and generosity, to which they perpetually 
allude, that he who peruses them must insensibly 
imbibe somewhat of the exalted q)irit which they 
breathe^ and through life will probably be regu- 
lated by those principles of honour and integrity, 
which they had taught him to revere. 

During some ages, the afiairs of Persia were 
so interwoven with those of Greece^ and form the 



jiAgect w£m numy.jdlaaumsin tikerGreeummmAoru, 
4Stuit I haine dmamd it ewealial teaalgaia ml 
Essay on the government, mannors, and religtea of 
Akfiifuitieiit Penuaiift* 
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ESSAYS. 



ESSAY I. 
ON THE HSaOIC AGE& 



Small extent of the states into which, during the heroic agiss^, 
Greece was divided. Form of government which then pre* 
vsSM, tnoDDifdeirable power of the kings. At thac''|)enod 
the Greeks psftfleflMd litde milkftry skill ; but 4f8pkiye4 un^ 

. common magnaiiimity. Though distinguisbed l^ g^eat fe^ 
rocity of mannerSs they exhibited the warmest attachment, 
to their friends, and unbounded hospitality to strangers. 
Coneeptioiis which they entertained of the gods, and of a» 
fiHwe 9tai»« Private life of tbe early Greeics. . Skaadottl 

' of women. ' Nature of tlieirentertaimneata. Scat^ pfthlf 
arts, anil of the Greek language. 

THfe Woic ages mftj be ooneidered as comj^e* 
iMQditog the space which elapsed from the alrrmdr 
4DC P^Gfia iti G^eeice to the death of Codni% thai. 
fllwtriom: King of Athens who sacriificccl j|iis Ufe 
S^ti Im. domitxy. ' The iiisloryr of tkas period ; hr 
Ueadod M!th:faUd; butthestat^ofsiMrieiy cattlbb 
lattmcd fiom.lliepoeKps of fiamtr} sod^ betide^, 
flioljght wW^anrao^aintaQce with'it throwroo 



^ ON THE HBROIC AGES, 

innumerable passages in his writings, it is so curious 
in itself, and in ms^ny respects so. different from 
that which afterwards si^bsisted* in- Greece, as to be 
deserving of particular attention. 

During the heroic agesj GTreece was divided into 
a number of states, completely independent of 
each other. Most of them consisted of a few 
miles of territory surrounding the city in which 
was the seat of government ; and with the excep- 
tion of the dominions of Agamemnon, and a few 
other princes, even those celebrated by Homer' 
for their power and extent were great only in 
comparison of the rest. The goveminent of all 
the^e states was nearly the same. In eadi of them 
there was a king, who acted as the leader of bis 
people in war, and their judge in peace; but who 
ia other respects was possessed of very little power. 
Be&re transacting any affair of state, he was bound 
to consult a council composed of the roost respect* 
able of the citizens; and laws were enacted, and 
war declared, not by his authority, but by that of 
an assembly, in which every, individual capable oi 
bearing arms was entitled to. be present, and 
where the majority of voices determined' the de» 
cbion. la these governments dien, the king, with 
great appearance empower, was entiidy at the 
mercy of the people^ and by a single vote coold 
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at any* time bed^KMod from the fiorereigntyy and 
banuhed/frBm the state. 

; Tiie. small extent of • these principaKties pre* 
vented the kings from making any addition to 
their pow^. In an extensive kingdom; many en« 
croachmaits on the rights of the people pass un«> 
f^ppos^f because they are known only to a part 
of the- community, and because a few individuals 
wiU sddom venture to resist the will of the sove- 
reign, while unacquainted with the s^itiments of 
the rest of their fellow citiaens« In small states^ 
on . the ceotiary, every act of o|^pres»ron imme* 
diately excites a general discontent and iodigna« 
tion; and men oppose it with vigour, because 
they are assured of support. During the heroic 
ages, accordiim;ly,a(uy violation of the established 
liuVB never failed to prove iatal to those sovereigns 
who dared to attempt it. ' So intimately connected 
with each other wefe all the members of the com«^ 
nmnity, and so'mudi were thqr impressed with 
tfaeinqportance'of mutual* support, diat in those 
dayB princes were often seen wandisriHg through 
Greece in ind^enoe and misery, wbmn, in conse^ 
quenee of some act of tyranny or idjusSliee, their 
ihadvclioeen to' dethrone. ' ^ 
f^ar was th^ chief employment of the early 
and eminence in it the sole ground 6f dis* 




tinctira. Tbe«rclo«v«kiilvUfik'«hijlraiitodtbt 
wild animals, then abouoifii^ ia tbr woods^ of 
Crir^ecei and e»f(BgfAin the «diletie ^xerdseft 
that occupied Iheir Idsuie, did net to »«ch ariw 
from tbs. amusement wMcb tkeav employiimitf 
isrere qualified to yM<V M firom ddr effaot in pie^ 
paring them fiur tjpe faordsbipa. and daogen of |fa» 
£eld. Svei^ i«aa waa^ si^ipoaed to be brad- ta 
isar^ In the I^iea made for the anlitary csDcpedk^ 
tioiis» iA wbiicb^ for a part ^ tfa^ jtaiv tbey.nwe 
g^^va% /engaged,^ eacb «faa^f was required to 
&mifi>l^ a soldierii ami thie Ipi cktenaiMd which 9t 
the fiumiy^ was Wsarra. 

During the hetoie agea the Gceck amiea re* 
ceiv'ed no fM»y> tnd. «verjr man' wsa abliged td 
feraisb hie own arma aad |HD\i8ioiiik lB.<;eBaiN> 
pensatioii fetr thiseniMHite^ heebteinediiisribiver^ 
tba fitmdef, wb&$h» being pot miof ai cxMUfidia 
etock, was divided aitatated limer aaaong idl of 
whom the army was covifMysadi. Bcdtdba a ngbHtaf 
thelargesi |N)rtt<»i^ tbeiki^ ra%ht:wia^ from 
^e di(Vieieii^:w!)r.fiart.of the pLun^^dbtch he hmSi 
YQwed to the^ gMs> •& bad pnamiicidae a i 
9f t^nKidour o$,a»yt iadBviduid^ & la ta 
practice that Virgil .idilltdie» wkaai^ id the aintb 
book of the J&md^ hs. makcb AacftBtaB my to 
Nisii^fi-i-- ■•'..•: -• . ' "^ 



AvFMM ; ipram iUoiB djrpeoai» crisusque rubeaus 
Eicipiam aortiy jam nunc toa praBinia, Nise. 

iEu. u. «69-!^ri. ' 

la war, tliep o wgg€ftlieki»g,w>»gofa|ecttoli> 
mititwitt of the Mnekind as in peaoe. While im 
faetd^ he could (Nnish with deelh any penoQ 
Kttilty of ditebedieiioe or of oowavdkei but at 
attother tioMi he waa under the «MiCrol d the 
diSmot oonneila nenlieiied io the Ilaad of Homev. 
Hie first c^ Ihaie wm oanpoicd of eveiywldNr 
in tht araiy. It ttiight be called hj^Bj of the 
diefiby and waa opeacd bj a ip^eoh fmaa him^^to 
had, 8iiml|M»ed it^ stating the poinl which he 
wished to bring imder He review. In. this assomblj 
there reigned the utmost freedom of debate. Eireiy 
soldier^ was eMtlled to dclinr Us •opinioii ; and 
his vote was ttf eqwdfiMToe with that of thngreateiC; 
^thechiefii* Of thisoonncilihare is an exaaiple 
in the first book of the Uiad, when AohHles an* 
aembled the afiny to deliberate oanceraing the 
sneans of aTeitiiig the pestilenoe which the» 
raged in the Orecbn can^; and in 4lie ninth 
book» when Ag^memnmi^ disheaitancd by the 
defeat of the Oreekfl^ proposed that ihcy should 
abandon the siege of Troy. 

If the snddenness of any emergeoey rendered 



it impossible to assemble this general cbuncH, the 
commander was accustomed to summon all the 
chiefs in tlie army, and to ask their advice respect- 
, ing the measures which he ought to pursue. Of this 
kind was the council .in the tenth book^ when the 
camp of the Greeks was beneged by the Trojai^.* 
The third cpunotl was composed of the oldest 
and most experienced of the chiefe; and was as^ 
aembled, either to deliberate concerning affairs 
.which it was necessary to conduct with nnusuri 
aecreogr ^and dispatch, or to prepare matters for 
the . discussion of a general council. - In aft 
4bese asiseniblies Agamemnon seems to have pos^ 
sessed no other distinction than that of acting as 
presid«lt^ andwas obliged to follow the opinioft 
of the minority. - ^ 

; During' the henDic ages, the Greeks appear td 
Jiave beeft' almdst totally ignorsnt of the art of war. 
Troy was not surrounded witli a ditch, and its 
-walls were of a moderate height, yet no attemf^ 
wias ever made to scale them. They were nerer 
even inviested by the Grecian army, whose camp 
,wa8 at the dij/stance of several miles from the city ; 
aiid in consequence, supplies of ' prbvistbns an^ 
troops arrived in safety during the whole of the 
siege. The Greeks brought with them a numbelr 
of horses ; but used them only fai charidts, a kind 
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of force fat JilferkNrlo cavaliy- Ttro^'threfe, and 

nM>fD€tiiile8 fiiar^horses iwierctised in'a'cbatidt. €^ 

two persoDfi wlb rode in h^ only one cQuld figl^ 

^t^ odifr>befag eaaplct^'ed in directing! the korses'; 

4aid tbiliigh' the«e [machines were som<^tiiB0s for- 

teidabie ina^plain^ !the int^r^ntion of uneven 

gcoand, of a dkoh, or of a wood, rendered tlienfi 

Dot only UfielcfiSybut dangerous^ to the army to 

which they belonged. The early Greeks had nb 

snililary inatramenlBy nor any device like the colours 

of a modem army ; and, ivhen so much' scattered a6 

to be beyond the reach '«f the voice of their leaders; 

must bav£ suffn'ed much incohveniency from their 

ignorance :of these simple inventions. In leading 

cm to ' battle, even the greatest ' warriors were 

strangers to those evobitions, and that skilful 

arrangement of trdops, by which, in our times, a 

general adds so much to the effect of his attack. 

The army adviinced in a deep phalanx. On 

coming near the enemy, all rushed impetuously to 

the combat. Every man chose his adversary, and 

continued to fight with him till superior strength, 

or-skQl in arms, decided the victory. After the 

commencement of the battle, the generals sought 

only, to set an example of valour to their trobpi^ 

fought in the same manner as their soldiers, and 

by thdr single prowess often contributed to tm-h 

the fortune of tlie day. 



13 J»H THJE HSft^lC AOBt. 

It wmt io military dull slone that the etdy 
Greeks wane dsfieknt. In Taloor they^ hsta not 
been surpass^ by any nation whatever^ Their 
^ttoation had so inured them to hafdditp and 
-f^ti^n^ and^ninaacein war led to somaayflau 
.m^iog distinctions, .that aU rejoiced in being led 
out to the field, and many displayed the moat 
heroic magnsnioiily* Innnmendile axiunples of 
.this heroiito are to be found in Ae iM>eni8 of 
Hbmer> who prob^y lired so near the period of 
which he wrote^ that he either rceorded avanta 
which bad actually hiqvpened, or painted measaen 
•aimilar to those which then prevailed. In iba 
s^venteenlh book of the Iliad, the Greama cUefr 
find ihemselTes inv<dved in so thick a adst, as Io 
be unable either to direct their weapons, or avoid 
the assault of the enemy. In thfe situataoa, Ajax 
Prayn 

2iv 9r«rff, flcA>« tru fvrtu vV mf^ Cut^ A;^«i«»* 

Ef A ^mn um ^ANrror— II, xvii, 6^5 — 647. 

words in which he does not pray for life^ but 
only that he may have an opportunity of dying 
like a warrior. It was .decreed by the fates that 
Achillas should perish if he went to the siege of 
Troy. His mother, a sea goddess, used many 
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etttiremtieft to petiwde him to iQeinaiti ^t bome^ and 
•aBinred bim timt in this case be would enjoy a long 
and peae^d reign. AdiiUes, faoweVer, remained 
ioeaorable; be thoogfat that life vas not vortb tbe 
-enjoying) if unaccompanied with military famoi 
jiQd tbat an early death would be amply compen- 
wated by tbe glory of bwig tbe greatest warridt at 
Troy. This magnanimity^ which then 'formed a 
iBtttnie in the character of every Grecian cbie^ 
ilun ffven to these ages the name of heroic. 

At that early period, the state of socie^ wiia 
«KceedingIy mde. The right of property seems tp 
have been understood ; bat was so little respected^ 
abat robb^ uncversalhr prevailed. Arms were 
•worn by every individaal, not merely when abroad^ 
jbot even at taUe^ and in the midst of bis family^ 
hecanse he always had reason to dread that an 
attempt might miexpectedly be made to murder 
liimsel^ and carry bis children into .captivity^-* 
Hobbery was not only oommon^ but does not ^eem 
4i> hstve been attended with any degree of safiNiiy. 
In retaraiag to Ithaca» tbe mue Ulysses^ who bad 
gone to TriFf to avenge the wrongs of Menelaus» 
did not tUnk it inconsistent with bis cbaiveter to 
|iismder two cities, with which be bad no ground of 
qoandll and wben bis soa Telemaehus came witk 
Mentor to tbe court of Nesetor, that 'prince^ after 
B 5 



10 ON THB HEROIC AGES. 

entertaining tHem kindly,' asked them, as a matter 
of curiosity, whether they were travellers or.rob- 
'beni. The constant wars in which tlie Gredcs were 
then engaged, and the state of hostility in which 
they often lived, even with their countrymen, in* 
spired them with an uncommon ferocity of manners* 
Not content with the death of their enemies/ they 
delighted in. exercismg the most shocking indighi- 
,ties on their remains. In the twenty-second book '■ 
of the Diad, Achilles regrets that he cannot devour 
ttie body of Hector ; and on another occasion,\the 
aame prince, with his own hand, sacrificed, twelve 
young Trojans over the funeral pile of Patroclns. \ 
• These acts of cruelty were not peculiar to 
Jkchilles. From the speech in which Priam be- 
seeches Hector not to engage, in single combat 
with Achilles^ and from oneof Hector himself in his 
last interview with Andromache, it' appears that 
the slavery or murder of every citizen of Troy wias 
the consequence expected from its being takeii. 
The event showed too clearly that these appre^ 
hensioiis had not been unfounded. Astyanax, the 
infant son of Hector, was thrown h^uildhg from 
a tower, by Ulysses; . The venerdble Priam was 
butchered even at the altar by Pyrriius; and 
Hecuba* the. Queen of Troy, was chained as a slave 
nt thagate of Agamemnon. . ^" 
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In all thb there happened nothing Mrhich was 
twnsidered as uncoaiinQn. Oih^he capture of every 
city, as well as of Troy, the. conquerors exhibitefl 
acenes. of bloodshed and horror which are rarely 
to be witnessed among the most savage tribes of 
barbarians. 

When we survey these features in the character 
and manners of the early Greeks, we are apt to ima* 
^ne.ihat they must have been insensible' to every 
feeling of affection or humanity; but this was fiir 
from bdhg.the case. The principle of benevolence 
is too de^iy rooted in the human mind to be eradi«> 
cated-by any set .of manners, and always has some 
jobjects on wliich to exert its power* The same 
idolence of temper, displayed jn the j*^--^-"*'**^ 
f»«*»«a *^ cuctr enemies, endeared to them those 

mth whom they were connected. Almost every 
Orecian chief had some friend who was his coil? 
stant companion; and Achilles and Patrocliif^ 
Pylades and Orestes, Theseus ^nd Pirithiius, are 
aviong the few examples of utireserved and disin-» 
teresfed friendship recorded in histpry* ') 

- In the domestic relations of life, ; th^ coiidttct. of 
the early Greeks Was alike meritorious. Pof^^^ 
vral»bed with, affection and c^re aver the education 
of. their, children, and considered them as the 
giealest blessing which tlie gods coukl bestow^^— 
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Before thd siege of Troy^ Priam wag esteemed 
bi^py in having fiftj sons; oiid in the mntii book 
of the Iliad, Plioenix relates that his ftther, exas- 
perated 'at some offence wfakh he had gl^en him^ 
expressed bis indignaticm by wishing that he m^^ 
never have upon his knees a child toUsp to hist 
the name of father. Children were in no respect 
deficient in repaying the tendemesa of their pa- 
rents. Their respect for them approadied ta-i;^ 
neration. Th^ fiercest heroes submitted mthoi^d; 
reluctance to every injunction of a father^ and 
seem to have felt less satii^MStion from the ^ory 
which they themselves acquired by their exfMt% 
thm from the joy which th^ ocqiflioned to himk. 

•*»- --'vtlliiction of Ae old age and helplessness of 
Peleus melted to pity ev^i me uw««K»u^^.a^irii: 

49f Achilles, and made him grant to the prayers of 

the still more unfortunate Priam the melaodboly 

consolation of performing tkto hstliooowrs t»die 

temainsofhis son. 

It was not merdy to thcsr ftmily and l^naadft . 

that the early Greeks ecmfined their beii)mleBOBk 

Their hospit^ty was unbounded/ From the mo* 

neAt diat a stranger entered their tbre$hdkl» be 

bee«ne the obgeot of llietr ciffe. For sevend days 

lliey ^iterfemned btm without even inquiriag into 

iita history I and if he was fenmd te be Mt 
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\rOTtl17 of thttf atteolaeii^ an allinice of hoipitalilir 
was fiMvied ^ith hinn and watafterwwdangardod 
as iodiflsolirible. Thk altfaiMe descended even to 
chotr duldren; and acoonUngly, in the field of 
tetde» Glancus and Dioioed demted from dba 
single combat which they were about to beg^i^ and 
aware unalteraUo friendship^ becanae their faonle 
ancoBtors had exchanged the toltens of hoepitaK^, 
This hoepitalitjr, which they practised in coounoa 
witli many nnpcditbed nations, had probald^ 
originated from pity' for the helpless sitoatian m 
which) dwri^ so rwle a state of society,, stnmgen 
would otherwise have been ptaoedt and was .sn|^ 
ported by a stronger principle. From the ssme 
motive of compaancHi, the early Greek poets Imi 
j^^resented hoqutality as particolarfy acoeptaUa 
to die god% imd as a doty which it was dai^[|eslsaa 
to negleetf since even the greatest dimdcles some^ 
times .visited Ae^ earth mder die appcaraoeo of 



Noting eoold exceed die exttavaganca and 
absnrdity of the religioua opiniens of ^KSnAm, 
ThemsdtilwdeofthHrgedswas^inuneise. Hesiod. 
compotes th6 nmaber tolas not less than ddttf 
tboosand ; Slid when we Mnsider that ewnry moonlit 
lain ud fWer and wood WM sniqpcsed to ho under 
ihe pfoteatien of soaae superior beings IrisoompsV' 
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tadon will not appear.exoesaive. Though most of 
the gods are ^ represented by .the Gneek poets as 
'Stamed wtlih.crinies o£ the blackest .dye^ they were 
']x>t believed; to approve^ m meo, of the vices in 
in^ioh they theinselv^ were accustomed to iqdulge. 
'Any great violation of justice or humanity was 
aipposed. to incur their displeasm^e^ while the 
.briave and. the virtuous were considered as the ob- 
.jects of their carek . It is curious that the unworthy 
cobceptions which the Greeks entertained of their 
gods did not prevent them from being the objects 
.of res«renqe— Hso enterprize was undertaken with* 
^CMit im{^m^g their protection* Thar favour was 
thought to confer, the most distinguished honour; 
jaad thechief glory of success was always attribute^ 
lo them* ; The Greeks believed in a foture state; 
bat duribg the. heroic ages they do not seem to 
liave suf^fMiBfid tliat any rewards were there <be» 
atowed on ibe virtuous^ .Those who, while 09 
earth, had enjoyed in the highest degree the iavour 
of the fp)dh , are represented by Homer as dlssa- 
ttified- witk theur, situation after death ;. and, in the 
Qdyneyy Adiilles informs Ulysses that he \iovld 
nther live:in the meanest situation on^earth tlian 
be.doonwd to continue in the shades below. t 
. In ' die f private life of the early, Greeks, we find 
the utmost simplicity of manners* The children 
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of tbie ^ccatest prinees ware often employed ia 
tending the fladcs oiPtfaeir piEirimts ; afid Aebiiles is 
represented as hhiyiag with his own haands the 
animal whidi was to serve as food to his guesls. 
Daring the heroic ages men were strangers to all 
the refinements of luxury, and all the arts by which 
their posterity studied to gratify the taste; tbd 
roasted. flesh of the larger aninfals,' together with 
bread, being Aen the sole articles of food. There 
is no passage, either in Homer, or in any ancient 
writer, from which it appears that renison or birds^ 
or even vegetables and ihiit, ever formed a part of 
their entertainments. The sea coast of Grreece 
abounds in fish, and yet they were held in so little 
estifhation^ that in the Odyssey Menelaus mentiottS 
as a proof of the hardships which he encountered 
in returning from Troy, that he and his compa^ 
nions were obliged to sup one tiight upon fisll-* 
The eariy Greeks ate twice a-day« Iiv the morn- 
ing, their repast was always sparing. In the even^ 
ing they thought themselves -at liberty to eat and 
drink more freely; but even thc^ deemed it inde- 
corous and irreligious to. carry the pleasures of the 
table to excess. After slipper, thi^ Gr^ks, who M 
all periods of their instory were passioiAltdy Ibn4 
of music, tommonly sang a hymn in'hbbour of 
some god or hero; and for the purpose of be^tt« 



iliilg this bjqim» and alio for ci^brattiig 4h«ur oMi 
43(pl<»(a or IbQfle of tb^ Aiitealor«^ prbcen kfpt 
.an cmiH or bird^ Aa ibe fNiUic eiilerlaiBn^Cs of 
ibe king^ or comoatandeiv io'ohie^ it was eualxMnary 
<o dtsQUM any important affiur of slate or of war^ 
Mid to bestow rewscds of a siogabar kind opon 
aslope. On pne occasiop, AgamenaMn eiqpnesaea 
im spjUsfactioa wltb tbe conduct of Ajax^ by 
fdadng bt^re bim a larger portion of ioieal ihaa 
4»as.aUotted to the rested l&e gu€st% and on aa» 
pds^ isneoarages Idooieaeos to di^>Iay bi3. usual 
^Uaatry ia the fiekl, by tbe pacwiise of tbe largest 
4iad&|}l9st eupofaByinthe^feast* 

In thelierok^Agas^ tbe sitoation of wom^i. waa 
fiiHular to tbat ia wbicb tbey are often found in aai 
IwpoU^hed stilt0 of society. Tb^y nvere taeated 
jvith atieiitk» and kindness ; but were not ad^ 
initted to the entertainments of tbe nien» and nsece 
^p<}€|ted to. confine tbeir eiftention to dooieatic 
comceroa. Homer inakes tbe amiaUe Heolot con* 
4ilude bis kst (qdeecb to Alidsomadie wftb advising 
bar tonnnd only the cares of her faarilyi and To* 
igniaohtub wb(^ in the Odyssey is repMMmted mm 
pettasn of fitial auction, rej^ies to sooas adi^i^ of 
his POlb^c by advising her to n^nd the distuff and 
^e q[»indlej since affiiirs of state wave the iDenoeta 
ojjily of J 
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In 8o nide s ilale of «omt9^ it if not probfMe 
tbfit mo^improvcnieiit htA been made in Ibearto; 
and fteixird^ly, lluw^b some of the oniuilettli 
and mannfiieturai mestioMd by HoMcr diipfaiy 
coDstderaUe skill and iagmoiiyy the poet taboi 
ea» to ii^rm us that tbey had eithef bvenbfoiiglit 
from FbTosniciay or were Ae ^rark of SidoBiftii av^ 
oste residing in Greece. Fran nvegy carijpo> 
riody iron seems to bavel bemknoim to the Oreeka; 
Jtmtfrom thmraseofbraasolr copper in the tnams* 
faeture of oflfenatve arms^ thete can be Htdedootbt 
that during the Iterok ages the art of eaGftratethig k 
from its ote was imperfeetly known. In conso- 
quence of the scal^dty of iron, the plooi^ was 
tb^i made only of wood; and aU other mecW 
ni^al instrimieiits appear to ha^e been equally do* 
fectivew . ' 

The art of writing, llie foupdation ct all our 
knowle%e in sdenoe^ waa eitbar unknown io the 
early Greeks, or was praelised only by a few. 
The treaties and stipuktioas mentioned fay He^ 
mer are aoeompanied with many oeremonieii and 
with a solemn fq^aeal to the gods; bnl «o no- 
where saul to be reduced to wrkiag. .Much caire 
aeems also to have been employed in reaiii^ moi- 
nummts to those iD^o ^1 ia war. On alL of them 
it was eustomary to pkoe c^mbolical emblemB.dF 
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the prnfedsion of tlK)^ in wbbse honoar they were 
;ereeteA;- but we never read of any inscription ih 
<{>Taise of the cleoea»ed, *• nor even of any engravhfg 
of theirnMoes. An oar n placed over the- tomb 
:of £l|^€ii^r to denote his skill in navigation; and 
the arm^ of ^ Patroclus are erected on the hillock 
-reared to hb memory, to m«trk that he had been 
<lt9tingttished in w«r. ^ If then it be true that Gad* 
rVauB brought the letters into Greece, they must 
•4wre been known only to a few inqaisitiTe ^ indi- 
vidnaky and- had not yet-found their way into 
general use. In the sixth book of the Iliad, in^ 
-deed,* Bellerophon is said to have carried truficna to 
JPfOBtus; but this is a general expression denoting 
, -any knid of marks, and may signify- paintings or 
•faien^ly(Aics, as well as what are now denomi- 
nated letters. ^ ^ 
i. Notwithstanding the rudeness of the heroic ages, 
the Greek language had even then attained to a 
Jngh . degree^ of refinement. Not to mention the 
fMems of Orpheus and Museeus^ of the language of 
.which Plato speaks in terms of . commendattoi/, 
'Homer probably flourish^ long before the reigi^ 
of. Codrus. .From the constant coincidence, in^ 
•deed, of his view of manners with those which 
prevailed during- the Trojan war; from a passage 
in the Iliad, in which he insinuates that he lived at 
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the same time with the graud-childrcn of JEnean ; 
and in particular from his making no allusion to 
the return of the* Heradidfle, which happened 
eighty jrears after the taking of Troy, there can be 
little doubt that he flourished only about sixty 
years after the events which be describes. The 
Attic dialect, as exhibited in the writings of Son* 
phocles, Demosthenes, and Plato, is unquestion- 
ably the most finished form of the Greek lan- 
.gttage; but even in Homer, how admirable does 
its structure appear ! - To the melody of the Ita- 
lian, to . the force and energy of tlie Latin 
tongue, it adds unrivalled copiousness, variety, and 
elegance. It would be pleasing to trace the steps 
by which, during the turbulence of the heroic 
ages, the Greek tongue became so far superior to 
the eastern languages from which it was formed; 
biit unfortunately this'is an investigation which no 
ancient writer has supplied us with any means of 
pursuing. ' 

' •^^ With the exception of a few particulars ta'cntioned by 
Pausanias and Strabo, all oar itiforination respecting the 
herbic.ages is derived frpm thelUad and C^jffsey of HomMV 
In Feitbii Antiquitates Hooiericas, which Gronovius has inr 
serted in the 6th Toh of his Thesaur. Gra^c. Antiq. the reader 
will find a very great number of extracts from Homer arranged 
imdcr thft diffiBnat heads which they serve to illustrate. • 



ESSAY 11. 

ON THE ORACLE AT DELPHI. 



CiffCiimstaiiGBf which gavd riM.to Onwlet k Gratee. Skaft- 
tion of Delphi pecuUarljr fitted to oherish a helief of the 
presence of some diyinity . Ma^ificence of the temple there 
erected to Apollo. Immense Tslue of the offerings ptfr- 
teoted to die god. £mplojf«i«Dt of the hiferior ministett 
of the temple. Oftben^funti. OfthePj^w. Acts by 
which the priests caused it to be believed that Apollo in- 
spired the Pjrthia with the knowledge of fature events. 

' Means nsed ta obtain information respecting the situation 
and cinracter ef those who cbnaidtad the Orada. Am* 
biguity and obscurity of its answers. Peraicioos effects of 
a belief of its inspiration. Causes of the decline of its 
credit in Greece. Period whea it became silent. 

In eveiy age» men have b«dn desirottB of obtaia* 
iog informaUon respecting the evenU wbieh were 
afterwards to befall them. It is not merely cari» 
osity which prompts this desire. Regardless of the 
wisdom of Providence in concealing the know- 
ledge of futurity they wish to anticipate the joy of 
fMPOsperity, and to avert the evik'iiHbich threaten 
them before the time of their approach. At an 
early period of the history of Greece^ some priests 
formed a designed turning to their ora adnmtege 
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tkU fimmmct the hmnm ImaU They rcpte- 
salted tbe gttdt when thef served m wittinir to 
eomaimicale tbe JbimiMge ef futnre eventa t» 
those wbe if pioeched tlmii with lakahle expte^ 
sumsof dttvotbo, and todE iqpon tbenaelves ^im 
office cf eosiiragpiBg this mfonBedon to soeh iist 
wsere derimttsof ohl«ininpit> A practice 0onMid»' 
eidcidetedtohiareese the weeilh asd hnportaaoe of 
die^dMSfldiood wet aeon gaamdly adopted. TW 
ancient wr^em make imntfon of aeveval hundred 
Qcadea entahMfthfd in diierentparttof Qreeoe^ and 
even lead na to iaa»ginf tbaft there were few teimplefi 
in whidi they were not ocoasfoniAy di^vered. 

Of aU these». none was tp eminent as the Oraele 
ai DelphL Other (nradea; were oMfesoltod bj die 
nd!idbitfl^s of Gevtnn i^alnt^ or distriets. To thie 
men reaat^edt not only from t,he whole of Greeo^ 
hnt.firoBi. every quarter of the worM* > The Sn-^ 
pfcaae Ooandl of Goeece regavcM the superintfend^ 
enoe of it as one of the most honourable of H» 
ptiva^es; and ao sacved wna it eaMnied> that u 
negkot. of the veapeotto which it was supposed to 
be eMdt&Bdy, hn>^[htrtthi npon idetw than eiu^of 
the states of Greece. The subject of the following^ 
essay is lo ijUiKtrate the most important pasticelara 
respecting this caaiona dt^ky of Oveotan sepev^ 
ilit]Di;b> 
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. On ihedaclivity of oae of t&e sides ofparnassus, 
a mountain wlucb divided 4be' district of Fhbcis 
&om that of Locrisy was a cavern, whaice 
issued a 9trong8uIpliureous'vojpoiir» prod^oing a 
poVerfttl influence on the senses of those Who ap^' 
proQpbed it. Soon after its being' aecidentally 
disooveredy the pdestsin the heighboarhood form- 
^ tlie design of rendering it sabservieiit to the^' 
^pport of superstition. To those accbrdingty- 
who flocked from every quarter to observe its 
^^tsi they represented the phreii^ occattoned by 
the vapour ;as thee£Eect of prophc»tic enthusiasniy 
and (he incoherent words uttered by those wba 
cam^e near it as. an in&llible prediction of future 
carents. A teoii^e was inunediately reared around 
it;:, and a tradition having prevailed tliat there 
^ppUo killed the monster Pytfabn, it came to be 
oonjiidered as sacred to htm.* The skuatibn of 
the temple of Dejpbi^ and of the city gradually 
built on the little plain which surroundedat,' con- 
Iributed to the reverence with which the Oracle 
was regarded. Above them rose the towering 
eli& of Parnassus ;t bdow lay the ruggiod moan* 
"■ ' ' . ..'.■< j > - .. ■** 

^ From a piissage of ^lian, it appears that the Oracle was 
fifst sacred to the divinity Fij^ or the eaith. * 

t In the Hnt Canto of Cbilde Uarold*t Pilgnau^s, Lord 
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teto Cirpbcis and tile rapid. stream of Plittii8> 
while <m eadi side tbeywete enooo^Mitfs^ by a 
steep and almost iaacccs^ble precipicew' When 
entering the narrow pfissage which led to ; the 
temple^ the4)elkdder Was fixed in pleasing ast^? 
nishment by the ptcturesque and rdioiaiftic. olijects 
around him; and the innum^aUe echoes which 
the dightesi sound broi^ht' from the adjoioiog 
rocks kept alive that secret . terror which. a. belief: 
of the presence of the god had a tendency, to in^ 
spice. The temple, which had at first been built 
of very coarse materials) beiKkg accideutaUybumt, 
the Amphictyons, to whom the superintendence of, 
it beloDged, collected SOO talenU (67,500/.) firom 
the difierent. states of Greece, and allotted this; 

Byron has [Miinted the appearance of Parnassus with the vivid 
and accurate colooring which distinguishes his poems i 

" And thou, Parnassus I whom I now survey. 
Not in the pbrenzy of a dreamer's eye. 
Not ia the fabled landscape of a laj. 
But soaring Mow*dad tbroogh ihj native sky 
In the wild pomp of mountain majesty .*' 

Li the foUowtngf heautiful lines^ he.sfWmrardft alludes to the 
Oracle at Delphi. . 

** Though here no more Apollo haonts bis gn)t, 
Some gentle spirit still pervades the spot, > 
Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave, 
Asdgiides with glassj foot o*er yon oMlodioos wave.*^ 
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mm for retmildiiig it The A\cm»miim, «a illus- 
tfiops Afkettmn fiimily^ \^ bad beM bmisbcd 
fit)m iheir eduntry by Pisisttwiaiy aod vrere titen 
itaidmg 8l I>elplii« superintended the: ereetkm of 
it; midf with the Tiew of interesling the Gredsa 
states in llieir behalf, eorpended a cott^eraUe 
part of their fortone on its decomtioii. When 
flQishe4 the temple bore ample tmtiinoRy to die 
taste and ju^ment of the Alemeeonidce. The 
irc>nt was dF the mosl beauti^l marble^ a|id the 
whole edifice displayed an eleganoe ami magnifi- 
cence which eveil the works of Phidias w«re 
scarcely thou^tt. to surpass. 
' The weak!), which in^e coarse of ag^ had 
been amassed at Delphi, wns immense, fireiy iui» 
tion, and even every individual, who had received a 
favourable answer from the Oracle, or who by the 
fancied interposition of Apollo had experienced 
any signal success, or had escaped any impending 
misfortune, tiiou^ht themselves diiliged to make 
some oflferingin testimony of their ^atkude ; and 
from ostentation, stili more than froin piety, vied 
with each odier in the costliness of the gifts which 
they bestowed. There was hardly a state in 
Greece, by which at different times considerable 
donations bad not be^i presented ; and the offer- 
ings of the kings ^f Lydia aiane weie compsited to 
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h»m «B0eed»d a nSKon steriiog. Tbt qunitijbjr 
<^ g<}ld 'depotitei fat the tdcople at Bfipbi mm 
Aiemf^ to be greater cban could birve been foaad 
i]R:eiBi|^ki dl tbe rest of OiMct^ and by sone yiN0 
»|^lOMd to equal mh$t bekii^ped ta the PenJao 
kti^. Cen^ia it », tbet dming the sacvcd war^ 
dM Fbockns ptoadered thetempieof lOiOOOti^ 
knfty or^9m^00a;« and were far ixam havh^ eoE^ 
haimted tbe treasare wfaidi it contaiaed* 

Omt the gate of the teaiple were written duae 
woffd» ^Let no one enter here, whose baoda aee 
tm^Mfti;'' and m ibe inner coort of it ware s»^ 
eerttied hiany maxima of the wise men of Gaeeee^ 
which the god wae Aoagbt to bold /oedif far 
tlie kittraeti^ of hiriietaries. Aoiong these ware 
lli i llb ! aymt Ne fuiimtm^ TvoA^ ^umwg ^Kapwibjp 
selfj^ and ^ Misfi^rtaae wift gaon onrertake yao/ Qna^ 
ifiacr^lie»5 emstsl^g of tbrsiiigle w«al Ei, baa 
eati^cised tbe ingenuitf of the leavaed. It 
p»obiM|f^tef}d<MlieaieHii, ^Th^^art^'i 
m ikm eabNaie aafi el^j^aai: mannar the wMiilef 
andf iiaeertaiaptjfr ef bsfiaaa IM^ and tbe niBjeaQ^ 
anclcMufcy of Aat Dr»ne Being wba aione eaii 
traif be Miiii tu^ eaftt 

"fke fffieStiiaife'af jpetsens ea^f^ in tbei 
of the tMifMe war gwmt» and aaama tir . 
piaiMdiKl^ ail the ibca kAdbkiaMa af IMfixL 
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]M#Dy of these assist^ at. the sucrifices. oo4 IHTO-. 
aesMons perpetually performing in boiionr of the 
^od* Others were employed in cleansing the tern- 
pje-; in.fiidngon different parts, of; it chAplfi!to.oif 
laurel^ the tree sacred to ApoUo; in keqting: 
alive the sacred fire which continually burned, 
"belbre the altar; or in besprinkling it with. water 
'ftom the neigh bouring stream of Gastalin; .and 
numbers in attending the strangers who came, to 
insult the Oracle; in showing them the various 
donations presented to the god; in impr^ing 
their minds with a deep veneration for his power; 
^d.wisdom, and in collecting informationr^pect*. 
ing their character and designs. / r < ' 

\ All these inferior . ministers of the god were- 
subject to the 7po^r0t<9 or priests, a chiss.of men; 
Composed of the prinoipal citizens of Delphi, add, 
held In such reverence by. the Greeks as to \ie es-: 
teemed a part ci the family of Apollo. The. 
nyofi|ntt had the power of fixing the flumheif. .of 
sacrificea. to be ofiered by> tho^ who wished to. 
consult the. Oracle; of deterniining the tone when 
Ifiey were to receive: an answer fro9i thegod;; oC 
granting to whom they chose, the difi^ent. offiiees. 
about the temple; and of regulating every Jthing 
wdiich ooaicerned its internal administrMicai, . 
.\.^kmik the fint estaUiahmcHDit of the Oracle irn*; 
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inen w«l« iq>poiiited to recetre the inspiration sup* 
posed to proceed from the cavern, either because 
die vapour produced a more violent efieot on the 
delicate frame <^ ibe female sex, or because they 
eould more safely be ^employed as dupes of the 
imposture of the priests* It was required that 
their manners should be irreproachable ; but care 
was taken that they were totally illiterate, and 
possessed little acuteness, or depth of understand- 
ing. At first there was only one Pythia. In con- 
sequence of the multitude who flocked to consult 
the Oracle, their number was afterwards increased 
to three; and the god, who for some ages could 
be consulted only during one month in spring, 
consented to communicate the knowledge of fu- 
turity one day in every month of the year. 

At other times, no person was alleged to ap- 
proach the cavern, and the Pythiae were not per- 
mitted even to enter the temple. It was on!one €>£ 
these occasions that Alexander the Great came to 
conmlt the Grade. Unaccustomed to opposition, 
he was exasperated at not obtaining an immediate 
answer from the god, and went to the cc^U of: one 
of the PytfaitB to drag her instantly to the temple. 
Finding it necessary to obey him, the pHeatesa 
made no fiurtber resistance^ sayiBj^ ^ My bob, 
yon are invinable/' Alexander accepted the 
c2 
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Mien^ and deelffinid Aat he wiahtd fiar no otfaec 



To gi^ a greater air of solemnhy to the ceftr 
apltation ef tbe Orade, and perbapi to kicreaae A^ 
dfects of the vapoor on the Pythia^ vackms cere* 
monies were observed befinre she was placed aboM 
the csrern. For three days, she was made to iidB^ 
stain almost entirely from feod* Beftre ealeriag^ 
the temple^ she bathed in the fott»taili of Ca&tali% 
dsaok a quantity of its cold and limptd water^ and 
ate some leaves of the kurel sacred lo ApoBoh 
Oa her approaebiog the temf^e, the mos^^WBgnai^ 
perfiunes were diffused atound her; a laucd at. the 
g^ was made to tremble^ and erven the fid>rk} 
itself seemed to ditdce. These appearances beliq; 
supposed to betoken the aj^Hrobation of the ffni^ 
she was led by the uptf^ifrvi into the sanetairy, 
and. was there pkeed on a tripod ot hoUow aea| 
ceeeted abcyipe the oavera. No ^laosda can paiai 
the fren^ wttib which in a few mfHoents she w«s 
ag^ted^ Her coloar changed ; her haar stood oa 
ettd; and her whole leame b^an to^ ttmnUoi. Bcn 
ing unable to escape froaa the tripod oo wladat 
she wM held by the prieils» shetoeehcrhair^ ai«ft 
filed the whole temple wkh her dkSiekaL hk tlHt 
iittervtl ef 4^ parqryBms of her kemtgy abe 
QUereA fone aooflnxecled itoaii^ wlich^ ^^^^S 
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imitteii by the priesti in tlie pneteuce of Ihbte wbo 
wefe ooatidlaig tbe Orade^ were instried in nrlMit 
was dtKvmPed to them afterwardb as the aasw«r cSf 
Ihegod. 

vNo Ekoataott could be conceived more dreadfiil 
tbaai A«t of the wretched wosnea empb^ed afe 
S^ftfakfe. So violent was die iqgUation occasioned 
by the vapciur» that ks effects continued for se?enl 
iiays> ^ttd were sometimes followed by death, OF 
«oase<)aence^ it was always with unwiUiBgness that 
Chey^entered the tem^e, and force was gmietailf 
sued to make them mount the tripod.' 

From what has been Maid, it appears that the 
Aenzy of the Pythiae was the effect of « physicial 
cfinse^ and was employed by the priests to give tm 
appearance of probability to the imposture whidd 
ti^y practised. It was no small ol^ect which fiiey 
iiad in view, by carrying on this deluaioa. Be^* 
sides ^ iwneraiion with which as ministers of 
Apollo they were generally r^arded, the innu^ 
nerable victims sacrificed to die god becamf 
tiwir property, and at least a part of the ofifer^ 
wgs of his votaries m^t, wkhoot suspicion of 
fioBod, be ooQverted to their use. With respect 
C6 the answers gtten by ike^ oracle, and still « 
thought by scune to evince the agency of soma 
n^ernatiind power, it migfat be ca^knent to ob^ 
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serve that their authenticity k far froin being «x^ 
^tly ascertained. Many of them are related bj 
hi^iurian^ iloted for credulity; were delivered ia 
those rude periods of society when men are fond of 
th^ marvellous, and incapable of investigating truth; 
and, bear every mark of having been inveujted By 
the priests to spread the fame,'ai)d support the 
icredit, of the oracle. It is not necessary, however^ 
.to have, recourse to any such explication of the 
answers of Apollo at Delphi. Even the best of 
them might have been given by the priests ; and 
far from being surprised at a few ihstances i» 
which these predictipns seem to have been ju9ti0ed 
by' the evjent, we ought rather to wonder ,^that ill 
innumerable instances their falsehood was ap» 
parent. 

The strangers who came to Delphi were n6t 
allowed to consult the Oracle immediately aftet 
their arrivul. It was requisite that many sacrifices 
should be offered to the god, and that certain ap« 
pearances, which were always in the power of the 
priests, should previously be exhibited by the Vic* 
tima. In consequence of this, the vpofi^oi de- 
ferred as long a& they chose the time at which every 
individual was to consult the Oracle, and in the iii« 
terval seldom failed to obtain from himself or his 
attendants complete InformiUipn respecting every 
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thiag \pbich coocemed him. By means tf the • 
kaowledge thus acquired by the priests, there wer^ 
many cases in which, with little danger of nustakQ 
tiiey could predict what was to happen* to those bj 
tinhorn the Oracle was consulted. The success of a 
war* will generally depend on the coroparati^ 
power aiid resources of the contending parties. 
\Hie event of any transaction in private life will 
commonly follow as a consequence from the cha-*' 
racter land situation of those who are engaged in it. 
Is it surprising th^n, that an acquaintance with 
these particulars, joined to a moderate degree of 
discernment^ sQmetimes enabled tlie priests to fore^ 
tell the effects- with which they were attended? In 
those cases in which the event was doubtful, or^ 
could not be foreseen by human wisdom, the 
irpofifroi were accustomed to employ an artful am- 
biguity of expression, making use of words to 
which, if necessary, they could affix a very different 
sense from that in which they were taken by tho^e 
to whom the responses had been given. When 
Croesus, King of Lydia, declared war against 
Cyniis, King of Persia, it was not easy to determiniB 
which would be victorious ; but from the character 
of these princes, and still more from th6 manners 
of the age, there was'little doubt that the contest 
would occasion the ruin of one of the parties. 
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fhmg cousubiBd the Qmele at De^bi dvonuts 
irfc«iv«4 for im9wer» that by osakuaig war «ig«UMi| 
Pjrru% b^ would ikstrqy a ^Mighty IdmgimOi, 
^rc9Bu« understood thi» |o be « predietion thai Jhft 
iraa (o.iH>aquer Pemia; but the words of the OiMle 
^rtaioly admitted of the other senses which, aAar 
lus defeat aod captivifyr, waa affixed to tbeni bj thtf 
pri^tgy. that the ejnpLre fated to be destroyed wa$ 
Inaowa, i 

Before Pyrrbus^ King of EpivvOf paased over Into 
Jitaly^ to make war against the ttomaDSy he eon* 
suited the Oracle re^pectii^ the success of his 
^mdertaking, and is said to have received a re^ 
fponse expressed in this Latin verse ; 

Aio te, ^ftcida^ Romanos vincere posse. 

^heOi some years after, he was forced to abandoa . 
Italy and return with ignominy to Epirus, he com-- 
plained of the falsehood of the Oracle; but acas 
told that though he had chosen to refer to himself 
the terms vincere posse^ they might with equal 
propriety be applied to Romanosy and that this was 
the sense which the god^had meant to convey. 

It is curious to remark the variety (^ accepta* 
turns of which some answers of the Oracle ad^ 
fisitted, and consequently the art of the priests 
|a devising them« Before tlie Emperor Tnyan 
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set out on bis Ibst expeditton against die PartbiasiSy 
he wished to leara from the Oracle at Ddpht 
whether it wcHild be suoce^sfaL On thk| as on 
Biany other oocaskms, the answer was- ^fmboficfd^ 
and was communicated by sending to Trajan a 
branGli of a vine . cut into a number of pieess; 
**This oracle,'* says a contemporary writer, *^wa»' 
imoBt i«markably fulfilled, since Trajan died darl- 
ing this expedition, and his bones were hrongfati 
back to Rome.** Had he conquered the Par-^ 
'&ian«, however, or been subdued by them; had 
he lost a part of his army, or been abandoned by 
^16 allies; in all these cases, the fulfilment of die 
oracle wonld have been represented as e^ally db^ 
vious^ and would probably have excited the same 
admirati^* 

The oracles were far fi*om being alvmjs dislii^ 
gttished by similar ingenuity. On many occasions^ 
liiqrwere enveloped in total darkness, and')coQ- 
veyed no idea whatever; but so far were the Ore^s 
aonk in superstition, that even then they did not 
peroaive the imposture of the priests* They em^^ 
ployed their ingenuity to discover, in the prediction) 
aeime diiHant aMudon to the ei^t; and when' this 
Attempt was vain, diey only lamented thi$ the 
god did not cond«sc€»id to adaj|>t his words to tbd 
ifeak vnderstanding of his votaries. ' 
c5 
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, The imposture of the Oracle at Delphi is still 
niore apparent from the many cases, in which ita 
answer^ were known to have been gained by cor* 
roption, and were contrived by the priests to 
serve the interest or ambition of those by wliom it 
was consulted. It was formerly mentioned, that 
the Alcmseonidse not only superintended the build- 
ing of the temple, but spient a considerable part of 
their fortune in adding to its magnificence. . By 
these services, and, perhaps, by otliers of a more 
private nature, they gained the favour of the 
.priests, and persuaded them to declare to the 
Spartans as often as that people consulted th^e 
Oracle, that none of their designs would be sue* 
cessful till they had delivered Athens from the 
tyranny of Hippias. At first, the Lacedsemonians 
disregarded this declaration; but being the most 
superstitious nation in Greece, they were alarmed 
by the frequency of its repetition; and having 
waged war with Hippias, though then their ally^ 
had restored Athens to liberty before detecting the 
ai:tifiee of the Alcmseonidse and the imposture of 
the Oracle. 

^ Clfiomenes, a king of Sparta, was jealous o£ the 
ability and virtue of his colleague Demaratus, and 
fymaed » design to deprive him of the crown* 
With this intention^ he maintained, in an assembly 
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of the people of Sparta, that Demaratus was a 
'siipposititious son of the late king Aristo^ and ap- 
^peialed for the triHh of this assertion to the decision 
of tlie Oracle at Delphi. Being bribed by Gleo*- 
meties, the priests gave sentence against Demaratus^ 
and oUiged him to leave his country and take re^ 
-ibge in Persia. ' 

Philip of Macedon was aware of the power of 
sdperstition over the minds of the Greeks, and by 
various arts had rendered the priests at Delphi 
entirely subservient to his designs* The Atheniftlna 
being alarmed by some answers which they had 
received from the Oracle, Demosthenes, in ohe 
of his orations, publicly declared that their fears 
were groundless, since the Pythia philippized. It 
is tmnecessary to dwell on the pernicious tendency^ 
c^tbe reverence entertained by the Greeks for thd 
Oinacle at Delphi, while under the direction pf menr 
who thtis'were capable of ministering to the suo- 
eiess of the enemy of their country. Sometimes, 
indeed, the corruption of the priests was productive 
of benefitial effects ; but if it contributed to give 
authdri^ to the institutions of Lycurgtts, and to 
restore liberty to Athens, it also unjusdy deprived 
Dienfiaratus of his crown; and during the Sacred 
Wmr plutiged the peaceful and happy Pbocians'Tft 
wreldiMhess and desolation. 
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.BoQuans^ tb^ Oracle of Delphi began t^kiteljie 
ip&Q«SKe ^bich for many i^Rft it bad raUoaedl 
aver tbe minds of tbo'Gredmi and naver afteiy 
wacda regained its £>rmar eminmcy. Sevacai 
ouisea contributed to produce thia eSact. Tki^ 
wars end negotiations in which^ wbile indOr 
pendent, tbe ijreeks'were perpetually aagpiged, 
gave constant employmoit to. tbe Grades muV ^J 
tbe importance of tbe cpiestions referred to ita da» 
ciaio^ Qcmtrttmted to its autbo^rity and r^Kitatieiu 
^JQier becoming sut^t to tbe Bomaosn Greeoe 
on tbe contrary ceased to be tbe tbeaire of aa^ 
important contests, and, iiistead of political ift* 
tiigaes and wars, tbe inbabitania enjoyed Jj^saa^ 
selves in tbe pursuits of commerce, theamiysffmepts 
of the theatre, and tbe study of ikeratttr«.«adphi^ 
losopby. Even in their private itonccfBS, the 
Greeks no longer felt tbe same'esgerness to ooosidt 
the Oracle at Delphi. Tbe Bnouuia, Iboogb in 
Other respects abundantly superstiuoua, hadaewr 
&lt much reverence for oracles; and the0ant««i|A 
with which they regarded tbc^n soon esstmded 
Itself in some degree to those whom tbegt bed nt»r 
fpisbed. Another cause bad a atiU greater i» 
flaence in lessening the estipnatioa of oaaoles^ Jn 
Greece. No sooner bnd piiiloaopby famt i 



% liM Gndan yoviK than nmnf {lerocMd dMir 
InpM&iiffe; bul ftom tkm&y, or a regard t# 
{MibUe qnaittiy made no open profewon of dM^ 
tmtimesHMm At ieagth^ boweipery arose tho leet of 
Ao £pioiii)ttHMSvh»dedared open hootili^agttiiMl 
every kind of superstition, and^ m partieaiai^ 
ceased not to ridicule the wiretchedness of the versea 
in which the oracles were delivered« the obscurit;; 
Aod^ inoaudsteiicy of their rmponaeB, Ike view asd 
corraptioD of die prie«ts by whom they Ivere cotiN 
municated ; and in these sarcasms mingled so muc^ 
reason as well as wit» that their opinions soqn be* 
came prevalent in Greece. 

The Oracle at Delphi has been said to have 
becsome silent from the beginning of the Christian 
&ca; but so far was this from being the casej 
that in the reign of Nero, it delivered many re- 
sponses, and particularly one which so exasperated 
this prince, that he went in person to Delphi^ 
plundered the temple of almost all the wealth, 
which it omtained, and murdered the priests at 
the mouth of the -cavern. After this period, the 
Latin writers make no mention of it for about 
fifty years, when it again revived; and among 
other responses, gave the well-known symbolical 
answer to Trajan. 

The precise period of its total cessation has n<^ 
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lieeb moitioned by any 'historian; bat seems to 
liaTe happoied io the reign of Constantine the 
Chreat, when Christianity became the natioDal re-» 
ligion of the Roman Empire ; and orades, as well 
as iiU the other forms of Pagan superstition, sunk 
into total contempt 

*^* Those who are desirous of obtaining complete informal 
tion respecting the oracles of Greece, may consult Van Dale 
deOracnlis Veteram, Venerius de Oraculis et Diyinationibas» 
luod Buleng^us de Oraculis et Vatibus, the last two of which 
works are to be found in Gronov. Thes. Aatiq. Grec. torn, vii* 
They may also peruse an Essay of M. Hardion on the Oracle 
of Delphi in the Sd vol. of the Memoires de FAcademie des 
InscriptioDS. 
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ESSAY III. 
ON THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. 



liysteries of Eleusis* the most remarkable of any instituted 
in ancient times. Reverence with which they were re- 
garded, even by tlie wisest philosophers of antiquity. 
Splendour of the temple in which they were celebrated. 
Hv^pui funpou Officeof the Mv^ayMyo^ Secrecy required of 
those who were initiated. In the mysteries eveiy thing ap* 
pears to have been explained by ei^hibitions. They were 
instituted by Erechtheus to represent the importance of 
i^ricalture and civilization to the happiness of mankind ; 
aod seem to have also been employed to promote the prac^ 
ttoe of virtue by teaching the doctrine of a future state,^ 
and the unity and perfection of the Supreme B«ng. 

Besides the worship publicly offered to the di£* 
ferent gods' of antiquity, certain private ceremo* 
nies were instituted in honour of almost every 
diVinityi to the celebration of which only some of 
their votaries were admitted. These xite% wbicb^ 
from the care with which they were concealed 
from' the vulgar^ obtained the name of mysterite^ 
vercaot performed in all the plaees in whicK 
worship was paid to the gods, to whom diey 
were sacred; but only where these divuiitiea had 
cbrammiiiraied some' pecaliar blessingi to theJn* 
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habitants, or were regarded with particular ve- 
neration. Thus in Baeotia alone mysteries were 
at first celebrated to Bacchus; in Samothraceto 
Cybele; in Cyprus to Venus; and in Crete to 
Jupiter. 

Of all these mysteries none became so remarkable 
AS those at Eleusis, which were sacred to Ceres. 
Though instituted for the benefit of the Athenians^ 
ihey might be communicated to all who were of 
Grecian extraction : and so excellent were thou^t 
to be the doctrines unf<^ded to the initiated, that 
pertons of every description were eager to be ad- 
mitted to them. While on earth, the initiated 
were believed to be under the immediate protectipn 
of the gods ; and after death, when the rest of 
mankind were supposed to dwell in darkness atid 
misery, they were thought to be instantly con- 
4ucted to the islands of the blessed.. ^^Qn ns aicMie/* 
«ays the poet Arietophane% in a speech which h^ 
^s in the niputh of the initiated, ^^an us aloae does 
^e orb of diiy shine tefulgeot. We alone derive 
]iteaBiire fiMHn ito beaix» ; we who,, having been ini* 
iiated, perform both to citizens and Grangers every 
iMstof justice and humanity.'' Among the aocieiitSy 
indaed, such importance wte annexed io^ tbe 
9iyflterifi%i that without an: aoquaintanee with ihem^ 
jho man sraa Aopposcd «apaUe. of nMtiiaing to 
vJBtMi .flud dignified and icBeproadnUfi as ia 



0to«i^ w«» the condud; of Soorpitesy sJMiie of Ae 
AdiemaDft enierialiied doobu cyf the tiaeerity of kig 
ipiety and Tiitiie, in oonsequeace of kk never 
baviiig been inidbited It was not wueatdj tke 
viilgiir whiykdd tkeorjrstedesin this ftitnetiottc 
Ifloerates speaks of them es tke best gift of keavai 
toiaen; and in the same :w<Mrk ia vkich Cibane 
ridioiles the soperslilieci of his eountvjDsca^ k# 
faeniioais the inyjBteries in terms ci ▼eao^ratiOD, aii4 
represf^ts them as the most eftdual meena ever 
Revised by any of mankind to promote the love 
#tti4 tke {Hractiee of yirtoe. 

As Ike mysteries fomaed tsa important part of 
tke Fi^an reUgton^ end have often been toially 
fiysrepreiented, it is tke olgeet of this essay to 
explain the manner in wkich <diey were cdebrated^ 
aood to give some liccoimtof.lke secret docatrimis 
which they wece intended to dolose. 

The Eleusinian mysteries, which, on aecoimt of 
ihdr emaBHence, bore the general name of the 
jkfyeterieSy were inetituted by Kreohtbeus, a kkig 
<if Athens who flourished severai kundred yean 
before tke Trojan Wart aad were annually ocie* 
hrated at Eteusis, a city . of Attica, akoot eight 
miles from Athens. The temple^ in which tkf 
most solemn part of tkem w»a perforaiedt bad 
originally beto $maU and melcgant ; but wkim 
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Tfibdtlt and decdnited with much splendour by 
f erieles, became ooe of the ro<M»t perfect modek 
tif architecture e^er produced by huinan ingenuity 
being ^fiumed of the finest Pentelican marble, atid 
nearly SdO feet long, fuid S$0 feet broad. Duriilg 
the .celebration of ' the festival called Eleusinta, 
which continued At nine days, many thoasaild 
{Mrsons i»ctembled ilt Eleusis in consequence of the 
games and processions then performed in honour 
of Ceres; but none of them, except such as the 
priests' had^ allowed to be initiated,' were permitted 
under any pretext to enter the temple. It was not 
'at Oiwe that any person, however distinguished by 
ra&k or eminence, could obtain this ptivilege. A 
very strict investigation was previously made into 
his' character and conduct; and at least a yeiir 
befibrie, he' must have signified to the' priests his 
earnest desire of being admitted to the benefit of 
initiation. 

' Soon after the institution of the mysteries, Her- 
cules wished to be initiated before engaging in 
some dangerous expedition. It being unlawful to 
grant him immediate' admission to the mysteries^ 
the priests, who were unwilling to incur his dis* 
pleasure, instituted what were called the Mbmpta 
ftixpo, and celebrated them at Agra,' a village ad* 
joming to the walls of Athens, In the lesser my%« 
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teriefl, used from tbk time as a pnpaiatioh. for tlie 
greater^ and anauayj celebrated at Agra^ one of 
tbe inferior priests of Ceres iiKjiiired into the tibsh 
twcter and manners of the candidates for initiatioii; 
taught them the qualifications by which alone they 
(DQilId be entitled to this inesdmable pri^ite|3{e; and 
by some discoreries which he made of the less iook 
portant of the. sacred doctrines, .increased their 
ar^onr to obtain that perfect knowledge of them 
whkh could <mly be acquired at Eleusis. 

JJyring the night which followed the first day of 
the oalebration ' of the Eleusinia, those deemed 
worthy of being initiated underwent a' variety of 
external purifications} and were then admitted hjf 
the priettft into the temple. 

Besides many inferior ministers ^i^loyed in the 
service of the goddess, four Athenians, descended 
fr<Kn ihomost illustrious families in Attica, performed 
the ceremony oi initiation. The office of the chief 
of these consist in explaining the secret doctrines 
unfolded to the initiated, and was one of the mosi 
honourable in tbe state. This priest, styled ia^ 
favTf^S or ftt>r«y«y»?, was always chosen out of the 
same fomily from which the first hierq)hant had 
been elected ; and to add to the impression of the 
truths which he disclosed, it was thought necessary 
thai bis figure sbonhl be dignified, his voice 
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Mttl and tMiaroiiit aad his auuiocfs. deocnt. mhI 
kreproacbablet ABSOonas thegitoi dfilietein|Bid 
were abut^ the aacred hemld, aaollifir of die piin* 
cipal miiuBteni df the goddess, prodaimed ahmd^ 
*Bmus, ouis art /3e|9)iXoi, which Virgil aeeau to liKve 
translated in the words wjbich in the aauHi jbook oi 
tile Mn&dhe pots^into the mouth (rf the Sybil: 
FhKml, O pfoctd eftte prepaid. 

After this pi^iclamation, if any petmm wbs Gamod 
in t^e teazle who had not a right to be iaitiate^d^ 
be was deemed gailty of a capital crime. la die 
wign of Philip IJ, King of Maoedop, two yovsig 
jlcaraania&s aeeidentally eoJtend with di^ croud 
into the temple at Eleusia« Daring the ecreniODy, 
(daey were dkeorered by some questions which tbey 
put to those who were near them, and wem in.* 
ataatly brought before one of the Archona who at* 
traded to pi^serve 4>rder during the cdebralion of 
Ae mysteriest The yons^ men declared tl^.tfaey 
iRmre not aware of theJrapix^niety of remainiag in 
die temple^ and no doubt was entartained of their 
innocence; but the judge did not think himsdf aA 
lib^ty to d^>^se with the law, and oc^nmaaded 
them to be led to immediate execution. 

Before the hierophant bq^nn to i^i^ain the 
Bsjrsteries^ f^ wJk> were {wesent bound thesoscivM 
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hj cmUSk to rereti nodring of irfatt wvirabaaft la }m 
imMded, and called dhmn on th amd f ta the nKMl 
dreadful es«cfsCio»s, tf they diould ever iriokie 
tbat eH]2^Ageiiieiit. This will acooi^it'ibr the hmvcNr 
with which the Groeks regarded a dieeofefy of 
any Aring disclosed in the mysteriea. Diagorae 
ike M^ian, the onlj person of antiq[iR^ knownto 
hare been gk^y oP thia crhne, was bmsI a^friy 
eonodered aC Athens as devoid of ttligien and 
Thtae-^^ price was even set opon his head; nor 
afterwards dared he erer enter the ooaifinei of Ati4 
tiem In l^ne of the ^agedies of MsAjhxih tho 
poet was thobghn to havo allifded to a parttcidar 
m^ntionped by the hierophant daring ^e oefWiimy 
of iaittaftion. The audience instantly fa n a rrap ttd 
the entertaknsent, aad would haVe pot^aBscbyk* 
to death npon the stage, had he not demanded W 
hetrM by the eoert of Areopagos, and pr o i ^ 
to the satisfecHion of the judges that Hke chaf^gt 
against him was Unfounded. 

Had the secreq^ eojoined <m the initiated been 
always religmnly obaerrcdy it would haifa been 
vam to make any inquiry into the nature of the 
diMOferieacooraiuaisatfdbf diOfuiraT^^y^ Part^ 
haw e aer fi c m I aaitt ohsoye hiots left Ml^a la«r 
nnmtinitari, waA itiUttpm tcovi aoaoA^aiBor 
iftrea bgr die iniijatediaftar lib aayiH 
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tieriet were ^ DO longer regarded with ihe same de« 
fgtee of reverence, a probable conjedtare may be 
fi>rmed respecting the most important particidars 
whidi the hieropbant "was accustomed to unfold. 
It may be proper to begin with observing: that in 
this ceremony of initiation the secret doctrines 
wfere chiefly explained by the external representa--, 
tion of actions and events. << When about to be 
hntiated,'' says a writer who lived in the fourth 
QKitury of the Christian er% ** we enter into a cer- 
t«n mystic dome, excelling in beauty and magoi-, 
ficence^ we see many mystical ^hts; light |uid 
darkness alternately succeed each other; and a 
l|hou8and other uncommon appearances; aire pre*, 
tented, to pur view," It was thought that such ex-: 
Idbitions .would keep awake the attrition of the 
mcist careless^ and would make a more lasting im* 
pQ^ssicp ^tban any words which the /ttvrayor/o; could 
have : em|^)oyed« Horace says» with his usual 
knowledge of human nature, 

* ' Segnius irritant animoi demissa per aurem, 

Qaam qiUD sunt oculis snbjecta fidelibus. 

D£ AaT. Poet. 190, 181. 

|t is impossiUe to explain the manner in which 
tfiese^hibitibns were r^resented; but from the 
j^werfiit efiects which they produced on the minds 
of« the initiated; from the anxiety in^id fear^and 
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horror aii4 joy, v^hiqb they are. siiidr to havesuo*^ 
cessively eSLcited, there can be no dknibt that the 
machinery. was contriv^ with skill, and waa wdl: 
adapted tp answer the ^nd for which the fiorctfwy^s 
employed it. 

The first eshibiiious displayed in the mysteries 
were symbolical of the benefiu conferred by Geres. 
on' the Athenians*. According to the ancient. Gkeek: 
writers, the goddess Ceres was a Queen; of Sidly, 
who had rendered her subjects happy by. encou^' 
raging the practice of agriculture, and by the ih-» 
troduction pf equal and salutary laws* Her> 
daughter Proserpine havipg been priyately carried 
away by Aidoneus^ king of Thes^rotia, Ceres. w»iin 
deredin quest of her through several districts of. 
Greece, 'apd while in Attica met with much kind^i 
a^sfro^thetinbabUants* In return for their hc^' 
pitality, she taught them the knowledge of agrt*: 
culture, estahliobed a regular system of govem«> 
nent, and persuaded tliem to leave the mocnitainr 
and woods in which every fiunify had hitherto^- 
lived apart, and to unite in society with eaclu 
other. * . : 

In allusion to thb important change made hjp 
Ceres 'on the. situation of the Athenians, the my&*» 
t»ies b^gan with arepsesentation of the wvetched"' 
Qess of mea ia a- saraga stute, exhibiting the jm^-L 



^vtmiatyoi tlwir orqniriog tbe meMs of fifribdi«t* 
ooe^ tile fencEi Mid disBeosiettft iDwhicb thejrare 
popeteaHy kvolytd with a]t orMfid tkem; ami 
liie 4«eii#at crimes to wbkh th^ lire ^ri^en by 
malice and revenge when unjrestrahied by the a»* 
ihmtef df Imr and the fear of punislmient. la a 
aiaiBant tie seem was chained* A inagt^eeiit 
sMne of Ceres pres^led itself to the view of the 
initbled, and by various iBterestiDf^ exhilntions 
thqr were led toperc^vethe benefieisl effects tti 
Sncbislsy^ the sweets of social life, and the blessings^ 
of equal ffOf^rnm&slt and sslutmnf .laws* 

By commemorating the benefitr of Cere% 
TSnAAmg wished to impress pn the minds of his 
sadifeets a belief of the neeesmly of go^remmenl 
aad industry to the w^hre of noe^ty; batthsit 
ci^tf though desirable, be nttont to^render imll- 
senrient to the stiil more impfiftmAmd of fonuing 
the initiated to the practice of tirt^ With Am 
he enjoined that n» peiwii stiould be m^ 
\ in the mysteries who was addteied to a^ 
of thegsossffTTioes, or had be^i gn^ty of anyno* 
torious. crime; and so strictly was this regatatiim 
o tos i lfad at Eleosisy tfas^ ftr mttny agea]peoAigiacy 
of maatten was coiisidftred as a certaiR gfmmd of 
atahisiffli After die mvder of |i» notlier, dsr 
SnpaiiKrNefOrwnkticitarQrecoe^ wiffcthehite«tsBM» 



€f fadag admitted to the mysteries; but piUft»> 
qaidicd his dtsign of applying at. Qewis to bt 
inkiated» fiNm a oonvictkm tkat the priests wddd 
never eonsent to grant this privilege to one staioed 
with BO detestable a crime; and the amiable and 
virtiUNis Anicnunusy when unjustly supposed to hate 
been aceessaiy to the murder of Avidios CassittSf 
soltcked and obtained inttiatton^ deenitog it tp be 
the woel uuequtvooal proof of his innocenoe. It 
wiEis not merely before admission, to the mysteries^ 
that the hritiated had an inducement to be vixw 
tooua : dnring their cel^ratton, they were boimd ^ 
l^ the most sacred vows to distinguish themseivee 
l^ a life^cf Tirtfie) and were reminded of the ii»* 
fiunj5 as wdl as ipeonststeney, of dis^^eing l^ a 
vicioos eondttctthe dignified chanK^r which diey 
weie afterwaixls to bear. 

WhaDever temporary influence these eonsidera* 
tiona mjghti ^xert over the miods of the laitiatsdy 
Eeeelftheas was aware that of themselves they wera 
hisaffioient to produce any permanent change ooi 
fliose aitoHtted to ^ mysteries; and waidied to 
hapressthem With4he belief of a principle, whack 
fim^t aeoMipany dtem into ibe basiaesB of life^ 
ted have socb strengA as W eouoteraot the al^ 
kttemente >of inter^irt and passmi. £beii a priiu 
d^ be «bMght to be the docArine of a &taiw 
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state; and ia the ceremony of initiatton; endea* 
vpured to. exhibit it in a light fitted to imprint it 
deeply on the mind. While the initiated were 
contemplating the blessings di£Pused by Cere% the 
temple was suddenly involved in darkness;, the 
ground seemed to shake beneath their feet, and the 
thunder to roll above their heads; while frequent 
flashes of lightning conspired to render the dark-; 
ness. more terrible. In the intervals between the 
peals of thunder, was heard the distant. sound of 
lamentation, till at length the gates of Tartarus 
appeared to open, and disclosed the state of those 
condemned to the abodes of misery. In them was 
painted wretchedness in all its various forms ; ..while 
many of those who had been impious to the .gods 
or unjust to men, who had . violated any of the 
social duties of life, or had lived in the habitual 
indulgence of passion, sqemed to pas9 in succession 
before the initiated, and taught tliem an awfiil 
lesson of. the misery which sooner or later would 
be attendant on vice. While these scenes were 
exciting in the spectators the feelings of amasement 
and horror, the back gate of the temple was 
opened, and they were conducted into an.inclosure 
laid out into a number of delightfol . boiwers. . In 
this pleasing retreat, they were soothed with the 
sound of the sweetest music ; and having recovered 
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fipom their terror, conversed with eadi other about 
the suqirisiiig exhilntions which they had witnessed^ 
and in idea antfeipated the happiness, which, if 
yirtuoas, they would after death enjoy in the fields 
of Elysium. 

After this representation of the punishments and 
rewards reserved for a future state of existence,' 
there is reason to believe that the fttif ay»yo^ dis- 
closed to the initiated another doctrine no less con- 
ducive to the happiness and virtue of man. In 
ancient times, one of the chief obstacles to the 
moral improvement of mankind arose from the 
conceptions entertained of the gods. All of them 
were thought liable to the weaknesses of humanity, 
and in many instances were believed to have been 
guilty of the most detestable crimes. To men ac- 
Umted by any violent passion j it' was natural to 
recollect the conduct of such divinities, and in 
their example to seek a justification of their own 
vices. In a comedy of Teroice, one of the cha- 
racters is made to say, '^ If Jupiter scruple not to act 
in this manner. Ego h^muhcio ho<c non facerem ? *' 
The same idea occurs in some of the Grreek tra- 
gedies, and in consequence seems to have occa- 
sionally been expressed in real life. In the mys- 
teries, the' hierophaht exposed in their proper 
"Coloors such &lse and dangerqus opinions. He 
d2 
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taught the iiHdated t&itt the common bbj«>cts' if 
their worship wete eitber fitfbordtnflte spirit* afA^^ 
ployed fls mini^tttrs of the Deity) or tiieo vfhxs 
having been the autfaots of soine tit»efiil inveMtioii% 
or having rendered some signal services to their 
fellow creainreS) had after death been oetebrated 
by the poets ni superior to hamanity^ He then 
taiigbt them that there was one supreme cause idf 
ell, alilce free from imper&c^km and diMige; wh6 
by his providence regulated the course of eveota 
throughout the ontvorse; who observed the eon* 
duet of his rational creatures; and while he v^ 
warded tlie virtuous, would inflict puniahment on 
those who debased tfaemselvea by indulgence in 
vice, 

■ Hence appears the reason why Socrates, thougb 
he always iqpoke with reverence of (he mya^ 
teries, never chose to- be inittatedr One of the 
great truths which lie made it the business of his 
life to inculcate, was liiis very doctrine of the 
unity and perfection of the Divinity. Bad he 
ever been admitted to the mysteries, he durst not 
have taught the most important article whkh they 
dtsch>sed without incurring the imputetloo of im« 
piety, and exposing himself to the punishment of 
exile or of death ; but it being geiiera% kMwA tfaiU 
heliad never been tnhii^edy he waa Vmg atiovml 
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to teach dl with whom be associated the! same pure 
system of religion unfolded in the mysteries* - 
' H^Qce aba' appears the cabae of tht inviol- 
able secrecy, required of those who were ad* 
nitted to the privilege of iniliaUon. The great 
body of the Athenians who were stiperstitioiM ia 
tike extreme^ And had no conation of any divi- 
nities except those whose natore they had learned, 
trom the writiiigs of the poets» would have looked 
with horror on an iAstitution which bad a ten«v 
dency to destroy all revermce Sor the objects oC 
Ibeir worAip; and, notwithstanding the influence 
«f the wiser of their countrymen^ would soon Ii^vq 
prohibited its celebration. Consequently it be^ 
came necessary to conceal from the vulgar tho 
discoveries iiade to the initiated».and todisclosa 
tbeefi only to those who i^ the leaser niysteries had 
been found superior to the prejudices of super^ 



• l^e Eleusinian mysteries having been instituted 
by a king of Athene the state continued to .Buper?^ 
intend their celebration. The second of tba 
Archons, who had the name of jSao-iXsu;, attended at 
Elei^s during the festival^ and, besides punushiiig 
liny w:ho attempted to disturb it, was careful ta 
maintain in tl^ ceremony of initiation tlie purity 
ai^ solenn^^ by which, for many agfs after tho 
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reign of Erechtfaeos, it contthued to be distin- 
guished/ 

The Athenians had no sooner lost their inde- 
pendence, than they ceased to display the virtue 
and poblic spirit which hfCd animated their an- 
cestCMTs ; and the corraption and degeneracy which 
debased their character at length extended to the 
mysteries^ The civil magistrate being no longer 
employed to superintend them, the season at 
which they were celebrated, which was always 
daring the night, joined to the secrecy observed 
by those who were present, gradually introduced 
intp them such a degree of licentiousness and in- 
decency as rendered their abolition not only ex- 
pedient, but necessary. It is to this degenerate 
state^ to which the mysteries had sunk about the 
age of Constantine the Great, that all those 
authors hnve alluded, who condemn this institution. 
In itself it was admirably calculated to promote 
the practice of virtue, and to counteract the per- 
nicious ejBfect of the heathen religion on the cha» 
racter of those who professed it. 

*«* In the treatise entitled EleosiniBywliichis inserted ia the 
7tb vol. of Gronov. Thes. Ant. Graec., Meurfias, with his 
usual industry, has collected almost every passage in which the 
ancient writers allude to the mysteries. Warburton has in* 
trodttced into the second book of his divine Legation of Moses 
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a very learned and ingenions dissertation on the mysteries; 
and though many of his ideas are fanciful, yet, aft^r much 
consideration, I am convinced that the objects of this instito* 
tion, and the doctrines disclosed to the initiated, wore such a» 
he has represented. 



«6 

ESSAY IV. 

ON Tim OLYMPIC GAMES, 



'Origin of the Olympic games^ and reviral of them bj 
Iphitus. Object which he had in view. Superintendence 
of the games given to the Elians. Office and power of the 
*£\\}]yo8<xeu. Qualifications required of those who wbhed to 
contend at Olympia. n Most of tlie exercises performed oft 
the Stadium. The simple foot race the most ancient of the 
games, and a victory in it the most honourable. Different 
kinds of races afterwards introduced at Olympia. Wrest- 
ling. Object of the wrestler. Vtxw mwti. Boxing with 
the cestus practised at Olympia, but held in little estima- 
tion by the Greeks. Nature of the contests called Pan- 
cratium and Pentathlon. Magnificence of the chariot 
races. Place where they were performed. Tn them the 
prize could be obtained without being present, and even by 
women. Rewards and honours conferred on the conquerors 
in the Olympic games. 

The Qreeks were passionately ibnd of festivals 
and games. In every particular state institutions 
of that kind were occasionally celebrated for the 
amusement of the inhabitants ; but these were far 
liess interesting than (he four public games fre- 
quented by multitudes from all the districts of 
Greece. The Pythian games celebrated at Delphi 
were sacred to Apollo; the Isthmian at Corinth 
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id Kepttine : die Netneean at Netoeea m Argolis ta 
Hercales; and the Olympic to Jupiter. Inst^id 
of descrilHng each of these separately, whidi 
wcmld make it ^cesaary to repeat the same pai> 
tieulars oftener than odce, I propose in this 
essay to givei an account only of the Olympic 
games, they being by far the most splendid, and a 
victory in them b^ng reputed the most honourable. 
(Mympia, situate on the beautiful banks of the 
Alpbens, and at the distance of thirty miles from 
the city of E3is, had from the remotest antiquity 
been sacred to Jupiter. - During the heroic ages, 
some Grecian chiefe had there celebrated games 
in testimony of gratitude for victories which they 
had obtained; but it was not till the age of Ly- 
cnrgus that they were performed at stated times, 
or were brought under certain rules. At that 
peariod, Iphitus, a descendant of Hercules, suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Elis. Having found his 
tountry perpetually harassed by Incursions from 
the. more powerful states in its neighbourliood, 
and being conscious of the im possibility of render- 
ing so inconsiderable a state as E3is formidable by 
Mrms, he conceived the design of guarding !t by 
MiKgion from external attacks, and of securing to 
k the blessing' of perpetual peace. With this 
vlewh^ l»PO€^i«d an orade from Delphi, com^ 
d5 
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manding the Olympic games to be revived m 
honour of Jupiter; conferring the superintendence 
of them upon the Elians, and denouncing th^ 
indignation, of Apollo against any who should 
dare to disturb the tranquillity of that people. In 
consequence of this command of the Oracle, joined 
to the influence of Lycurgus, the friend of !phitus» 
the Olympic games came to be regularly celebrated 
every fifth year at Olyippia, and the right of 
the Elians to direct them, though questioned at 
first, was soon universally acknowledged. , 

The games commenced on the eleventh day of 
Hecatombaion, a month which began at the first 
new moon after the summer solstice, and con- 
tinued for five days. In Greece the heat is then 
• excessive; and to add to the difiicuUy and fatigue 
of the games, the more violent exercises were per- 
formed in the afternoon, when even the spectators 
were scarcely able to remain exposed to the sun. . 
For 200 years one of the descendants of Iphitus 
presided during the celebration of the games. 
This office was afterwards conferred on two per^ 
sons chosen by lot out of the whole body of the 
Elians. One was at length appointed by lot from 
each of the Elian tribes, and their number varied 
from eight to twelve according to the tribes of 
which the nation happened to consist* . Hi^ 
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officers had the name oCEkK/ivc^mou, or judges of 
Greece ; and) during the five days that they con- 
tinued in office^ possessed considerable power r 
they adjudged the prizes: punished with scourging 
or fines any of the candidates who were guilty of 
irr^ularity or unfairness; and had the privil^ne 
of excluding from the games, not only individnalsy 
but the whole inhabitants of a state. An Athe- 
nian, named Calippus, had been fined by the judges 
for having bribed his adversary. The Athenian» 
were unwilling that any citizen of theirs should - 
incur such disgrace, and sent the orator Hype* 
rides to request that this sentence might be re* 
pealed. The judges however still required the fine 
to be paid ; and on the refusal of the Athenians 
to enforce' their order, excluded from the game» 
all the inhabitants of Attica. The Oracle at 
Delphi, being soon after consulted by the people of 
Athens, refused to give them any answer while 
under this sentence of excVusiod, in consequence 
of which they obliged Calippus to submit to the 
penalty imposed by the judges, and only then 
obtained permission to attend the games. On 
aadthcr occasion the Lacedaemonians were fined 
by the judges for having laid waste a part of the 
territory of Elis ; and having refused to pay ^the 
fihe^ were^ih like manner excluded from the games^ 
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The Spartans beiog then ibe baUgl^UdBt and 
most powerfttl people in Greeoef the ArgifeSy 
Athenians^ and Arcadiaii% sent a considerable 
military force to support the anthorily of the 
jipd^; and so sacred was it esteemed^ that tfaey 
were determined to defend it by armsj bad tbe 
X^c^^monians presumed to attend tbecdebmtiim 
of the festival* 

, The si^rinteodencc of the games was so amr 
portant to the . EUaai, that the judges obserred 
tb^ strictest impartiality in the discbarge of thfir 
office. They formed no connexion with «n^ of 
the candidates; received no recommeiulatoTy 
letters ; and in presence of a statue of Jvqptter, 
took an oath that in adjudging the prteces they 
wouki be regulated solely by a regard to juatwe* 
An appeal lay from their decision to the senate of 
Olympia; but with such fidelity were they acdia- 
tomed to jexecute the Irost rqiosed in thejo^ that 
vontioii has been made of only one a{^>eal from 
their sentaioe^ and it was decided in their favour. 
That the jw%es might be able to diachai^.tihe 
duties of their office with eauustness as well as 
fidelity, ihey were required lx> spend a paint tof 
e«<ery day in the Gymnasium M Eiis for ten 
smmths befiwe the celdbration, of the games. 
During <his period^ tb^ wave teoght wH the 
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larknui brmchcft of dwir duty; and aoqoired iodi 
wamplete infemation respeeting it, that no oase 
wold oooBr at Ite games in which they were not* 
qualified to dedde. 

One of the mort important duties of the jndgea 
consisted in eKclodiog from the different contests, 
ali who were not posaesied of the qnalifioation^ 
vequired fay, Iphitosr. The games hanng be^ 
iDstitated for the amusemont and ad?aiitage of ihi^ 
GreduB, the first requisite in the candidate^ fof^ 
the wisnt of whieh no rank or power could, com-*' 
pensate^ was a Grecian extraction. In his yotttb 
AJezander the First, son of Amyntss, kihg of 
Maoedon, was desirous of contending in, the foot 
race at Olympia* The judges ohjeded to his 
being a candidate on the ground that he was not 
a Oreek ; and it was not till be had prored his 
fiuafly to iiave come originaDy from Argos, tftat 
Aey granted him permission to contoid. 

As tl% aasenUy at Oiympia was composed Of 
mat who from their youth had been accustomed 
to eKertisBs of strength and agiiky, there would 
have been an impropriety in allowing any persoir 
to he a conipelkor fiir the priae who did not ile« 
men to obtain k. To prment the oompetition of 
SBch as wane anddlfii}, the candidates wem re*- 
qnined to sirear ^nt for pm months |>^fore Uie 
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ooBuneneemait of the games they had made it 
tbeir cofistaitt study to prepare themsebes for the* 
co&test in which they were to ei^^ge rand during 
the last thirty days they were obliged to reside at 
Eii^ akid to practise daily under the inspection of Ae 
judges. During this last period, when the severest 
exercises were imposed on the candidates, the 
*£AAd}voSixiyi had an opportunity of becoming ao-- 
quainted with the qualifications of every individual, 
and never failed to exclude from the contest all 
who were not in some degree deserving of the 
applause of the spectators. Hence, the perndiis- 
sion to contend at Olympia was regarded as no 
Uiconsiderable honour, and served as a consolatiton 
to the v4nquished. . . ; 

To add to the dignity and utility of the games, 
Iphitus had further enacted that a strict investiga- 
tion should be made into the character of * those 
who wished to contend. Immediately before the 
Compienoeraent of the different exercises, a herald 
led every candidate separately through the assem* 
bly, and demanded if any one knew him to be a 
manof pr<^tgate character, or to have been guilty 
of a notorious crime. As numbers were present 
from every state in Greece^ to some of whom each 
of the oombatonis was known, it rarely happened 
that any person of suspicious character chose to 
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expose himself to such a scrutiny. It was after 
this proclamstion that Themistoeles objected to 
the admissioD erf* Hicco^ king of Syracusa, as a 
candidate ibr die prize in the charbt race, on the 
groand of his being a tyrant. Among a people 
so fond of liberty as the Greeks, it may be snp* 
posed that the accusation of Themistoeles would 
be heard with applause ; but on a representation 
that it was not Hiero who had deprived his coun« 
trymen of independence, that since his accession 
to the throne he had been guilty of no act of in« 
justice or oppression, and that during the Persian 
war he had rendered many sigpal services to the 
Greeks, the judges overruled the objection of 
Themistoeles; and even the spectators exhibited 
every mark. of joy at the victory in the chariot 
race, which Hiero obtained* 

In the Olympic games it was thought necessary 
to guard against the employment of any unfiut 
means to carry off the prize. The candidates 
were required to make a solemn declaration that 
they would not endeavour to gain the victory by 
bribing, their adversaries, or by a violation of the 
laws r^ulating the different contests; and any 
person guilty of a. breach of this promise was not 
merely deprived of the crown, but was fined by 
the jildg^> and could never after contend at the 
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gaimet. These regnlatient seem to haTe 
plidied the purpose for which they were ht^ded^ 
iiiioe) during sevttrai hundred years, only fire 
imtances 4iecurred in which any improper artifice 
was employed by the competitors in the gao^es at 
Od^mpia* 

. The plae^ on which most of tlie gamea w«re 
perfonDecty was a terrace of earth inclosed on eaeb 
aide by a bank of considerable height, and being 
abimt B20 feet, or the eighth of a Grecian mile 
in length, thence acquired the name of the Sta- 
dmni* On oae udh of it were the seats' of the 
Judges, and on the other were places for the 
priestdaes ofn, temple of Ceres built in the neigh- 
bourhood* Whether they availed themselves of 
this privilege, seems to be uncertain; but they 
were the only women allowed to be present. If 
any other person of that sex had been found at 
the games, she would have been thrown head-long 
fifom the surattiit of a rock. 

For some time after the revival of the games by 
J^pfaitas, Ae foot race was tlie only exercise per* 
imned at Olympia, and oonsiated in nmiiSi^ fn^a 
I^M barrier placed at one extremity of die MuKam 
lo the goal sttuate at Um ocher. As the ^pmpeti* 
t^»^ were always numerous/it was eastomary to 
d»^ide them by lot intodiibrait dasses, mimA jCOn« 
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tended ia auceeiiiim; and the eoBi|iierQn in the 
several dmakuis afterwards nm togetkar fiar Hm 
prtae* The foot lace .being the moat anaicnt eC 
the gaoM^a victory in it was abraya daamed thn 
aioet facMMMiiaUe* The conqnerar was the first 
who jnecdved the prize» and had the exdMife 
Bgfat of givii^ his name to the Oijmpiad. Th w 
the battle of TlieiBiopyli&was said to havehap*- 
pened m the first year of the 75th. Olywpiad^ 
ScaaaAiider of Myteloie being conqaeibr in thie- 
&ot race: and so well were Ihe Greaks aequaititiMh 
with those who had bcenTictorioasin this exerciss^ 
that in fixing jdie date of e^sents^ the ancisDt hia-^ 
torians often mention merely the name of Am 
person who had obtained the prsae without think* 
ing it necessary to specify flie particular CNympiad 
in which he had been snecessfol, 

Thoi^aiKictoryln the siaiple ftot race con* 
tbited to be die most honourable^ this eKnrctsa 
was sapposed to require too small a degree of 
exertion. Soon after the death of Iphitus a raoe^ 
was intrxidaced, in whidi it was required to turn 
tlie goal and run hack tat the bairier: and at |k 
sid)seqaeDt period^ when the athletic es^msea 
fixrmed the common amusement of the Greeku, 
Twes were inatttnted, in whidi those who ran had 
to turn the goal ei^t> ten, and even tw^ve timesy* 
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before they were entitled to the priase. In these last 
c(»iteBt8, and still more in the race in which mea 
ran in armour, it is obvioas that the victory would 
^pesid more on strength than on swiftness. 
. In the foot race, and in all the other exercises at 
Olympia, boys, contended, wi^ each other, and 
were animated ta exertion by rewards of the siame 
kind with those confisrred on such as had attained 
to manhood. These contests however were soon 
discovered to be productive of very pernicious 
eflSacts, and came to be discouraged tiirou^bont 
Greece^ It was found that this premature exertion 
of stcenglh exhausted the constitution, and that 
those .who were successfiil at this early period of 
liii^ scarcely ever obtained the priase in mauhocx]. 
, Wrestling, an exercise held in high estimation 
by the Greeks, was the next in point of antiquity 
to the. foot race. The object of the wrestler was 
to throw his adversary to the ground ; but it was 
not till this had been thrice repeated, that he ob- 
tained the victory. Like all who contended in the 
games, the wrestlers were , accustomed to rub their 
bodies with oil, partly to check the excessive per- 
ipiration occasioned by the heat and the violence 
of the exercises, and partly from an opinion that 
the oil gave the limbs a greater degree of pliancy 
and agility. As the smoothness occasioned by the 
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B would have prevented the comlwtaiits fitun 
nspti^eiich other with firroneBSy it was customary 
)r them, after beiug anointed, to rM. theniselvea 
1 the dust of ihe Stadiuni, or to be sprinkled with 

fine sand kept for that purpose at Olympia. In 
Jlosion to this practice, the expression vtxav anwtn, 
I used by the ancient writers, in ^leaking of those 
rtio obtained the prize without n competitor, and 
consequently did not need to undergo that pre* 
>aration. If in falling, one of the wrestlera 
Iragged his adversaiy along with him, the combat 
Kras continued on the ground^ till one of the paiv 
ies had ferced the other to yield the victory. 

In ancimt limes, the exercise of boxing was 
D^enerally performed with the cestus, consisting of 
lereral thongs of leather wrapped round the hand 
md arm, and sometimes lined with plates of metaL 
rhis dreadful combat had been common during 
the heroic ages ; but was not, till a late period, in* 
trodttced at Olympia, and does not seem to hav« 
^er been held in much estimation. Alexander 
the Great did not include it among the games 
vrhich he instituted in Asia ; and even before his 
time it was seldom practised in Greece except by 
the lowest of the people. The more intelligent 
Greeks were di^fdsted with an exercise which sd* 
dom failed to maim and disfigure those who en*- 



g^t^iwik^ aad vliicbt ifi8l»id of iNMUing mes 1^ 
hm the hAn}ship« mwdJirnifgiw of tht fiek}, ofiea 
mufered tbeia incapaUe of any fiitim exeirlioo* 

The same objection lay fttiU im^e stxoosif 
«^n9t the Paneratiiim, an eacexciae tcmposed oi 
ifjce^ag aad boxii^ la wrestUi^ it was miUikrWfttl 
to strike aa adversary, and in bo^iang villi tlie- 
cestus no aUempt comld be made ti> throw bin» to^ 
tbe, ground; bnt in tbe Pancmtiuip, nmi were^ 
aUpwed to employ whatever means they cboae for- 
obtaining the victory. A Paacratiast, of ih^ name, 
of. SostiTatns, was acqnstomed to sei^e nxA break 
the fiQg^rs of his adversary! ,and isfierwtrds to 
grasp them with siich violence as soon cbUg^ 
l|im to yidid the victory. By this pi;acUce, be ob- 
tlined twelve victories in tbe different games of 
Qreeoe, and was honoured with a numbec of sta- 
Vsi»» ia the altitude in wbieb he had ctoqaered. If 
s. Pancratiast killed his adversary, or plucked oat. 
Ids (^es, or tore him .with his teetfaf he was de-. 
prived of the.prize; but these were the oa^re- 
stealths under which he was laid* I|e migbt 
rwder him miserable or usel^Sfs duriiSg life^ without 
ti^isbiog the honour of his victory. 
: Tbe combataol^s with tbecestus^ and in tbe Pap«; 
criatium, often displayed uncommon oiagnanunijy* 
One of them received a stroke on tbe mouth whidi 



fafof e out almost all his teeth* To oonoeal what 
le had raffered, he swaltowed them ; and his ad» 
msmrj dinppbiMed ^at the little success which 
eeiiMd to faa«)e attended his last effort, ieuned^ 
itely sorrebdered tl^ Tictory. 

AnrachiotH a celebrated Panerotiast, had often 
leen soecessfoL Hia adversary, aware of his skilly 
astamly ctitwioe^ himself about his* body, and 
grasped iris throat so closely, that Arrachion Ibond 
limself at the ]^oint of sufibcation. Unable to ex* 
mate liimself firom the hold of hisbpponei^ and 
fctermined rather to die than confess himself Yaim 
piished, he broke one of the toes of his adtersaiy; 
ind, by the pain which this occasioned, madeliim 
resign the victory at the very moment when he 
bimself expired* Though dead, he was pro* 
claimed Tictmoos^ and was buried with the ctc/wk 
upon hb head. In thecestns and Pancratium, the 
:ontest was finished when one of the coinbatants- 
icknowledged his defeat. In consequence of this, 
the Spartans, though often competitogrs in the 
3th0r exsemses, were not allowed to contend la 
esAer of diese. {^ycurgus had enjoined his obun^ 
trymen iievet to fiy in battlenor yield llie vklury te 
sntQdffiy. If then they bad engi^^iBlhoBecmr^ 
cises^ cases might Imve oecnrred in whiah llief must 
bore disiegfovkdllik eonimiand of thair law^fiH^ 
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or by obeying it bdve sacrificed to itonour alifi 
•which they owed to the service of their oouiiti^ 
' - The Pentathlon ori^^naHy cooaisted of the fivi 
•exercises of running, wrestling, leaping, * pitcl 
the discus, and throwing the javelin. The comi 
with thei cestus was afterwards added ; but tin 
name Pentathlon was still retained. Three 
these exerbises have already been described, 
leaping, the object of the competitors >as to ex- 
ceed each other in the distance to which the; 
leaped, and iA this they were assisted by plates oi 
•metals into which they inserted their fingers, and 
by means of which they pushed forwlEird their bo- 
xlieis. ' In the exercise of leaping, the ancients seem 
•to have - far surpassed the modems, since mention 
•is made of &6me persons who in the public games 
leaped' to the astonishing length of fifty feet. 

' The discus was a smooth and very heavy mass 
of metal cast in the same manner as tbe quoit 
,Tbe .otgect of those who practised this exercise, as 
'Wtsll as that of the javelin, was not so much to strike 
any mark, as to surpass an antagonist in the length 
of the tterdw without '^ing beyond a certain li&e 
drawn on the' Stadium. In. the Pentathbn it was 
necesaary! to conquer successively in at least three 
of 'the exercises. Though deprived of the posai- 
Irilify of gaining the prissy the oompetitoffs were 
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reqaired to continue the contest partly for the 
amusement of the spectators, and partly to .give 
them an opportunity of rendering their adversa- 
ries as unsuccessful as themselves. It often hap- 
pened that not ohe of the competitors was entitled 
to the prize ; but this was of little consequence^ 
' since ^ was then that the competition yielded 
most amusement to those who beheld it. 

The most splendid of the Olympic games, and 
that which seems to. have afibrded the greatest 
amusement, was the chariot race. The . Greek 
chariot had only two wheels; was uncovered above^ 
and open b^ind, and when used in the race had 
no seat for the charioteer. The Hippodrome .in 
whrch.tbe races were performed was more than 
double the length of the Stadium. Near one ex- 
tremity was the barrier, whence the horses started; 
at the distance of two stadia, or the- fourth of 
a Grecian mile, w&s a pillar separated by a small 
space from the other end of the Hippodrome ; and 
the course, during which the charioteers had to 
drive twelve times round that pillar^ and>ten tiihes 
round another situated at !the barrier, was «x- 
Grecian, or nearly five English' mites. The dtffi-« 
culty, and even: the danger of such, a race, waa 
great. The number of. the chariots, geneirally 
drawn by four horses abreast, was alwap consi* 
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d^ble; mad hmiea the e tga n ac i a witb wiiidt 
eY«ry charioteer preset to appboach as naaras 
posfiible to the pillar with the vievr ef shortening 
the course, the distance betwixt diat and tbe ex- 
tremity of the Hippodrome f^^Mnrs to hare been 
^mdL la passing a temple erected at the side of 
the Hippodrome to a deity named Tarajrippus, the 
hazard of ithe course was particolarly great. The 
Greeks supposed that this divinity delighted in ter- 
rifying the horses which iqpproacfaed him ; b«t the 
SkH; seems to hare been, that, in order to oUige the 
Greeks to tmin their horses with caise, the judges 
of the games w>ere at this temple accustomed ta 
enploy some means of frightening such lidrses as 
were not thoroughly broken. In conseqnence of 
these ciroumstanees, there were lew races id ^whscfa 
some chariots were not overtarned or dashed to 
pieces i^iost the pillars; and on one occasion it 
is menti<Mied, that of forty diariots which stalled 
from die barrier only one was in a sitsaticm to 
fiaisb the coarse. 

At the Qlymptc ^mes, it was not ii eccsMiry ^nt 
tin pnoprietois of the horses or chariote which ran 
of«r the course to emitend in person. * It <^:en 
happened tha!t they were not present, «k1 yet, 
when snocessfdl, diey idbtaoied Aetame • honours 
as tbe oonguerars m die athlotic soDescises* 
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AgewUiXLS provoked at tbe «X]uItatien expressed by 
a S^artMin, who biid oblaified tbb kind of victerji 
mmia im sister eatsar berself as a competkor in the 
ehanot race at Olympia-f smd she, as wdl as some 
other woimn, carried oft' the prize^ 

The rewards bestowed on the cottqiierof» in- th€ 
dymficgamtB wete most pleasing to an ingenuous 
Bi»d; The firat reward confeiTed on them was 
inr tjae inom^it of victc^ry, tmd consisted in the 
dioat ofaoclamalion whi^h proceeded from every 
pert of tke assembly, an acclamation natnrally 
arising'feMi^dmivation-of the prowess or skill dis-^ 
pliQiied by the conqperor, and from that inti^^est 
which men, unaetuated' by envy or ma}4ce, take in 
the h^piness of others* It wa» then that branches 
of pcihn« were pot ifiFlo their hands; and by these, 
afl tdtens of victory, thiey were afterwards dfetin- 
gnisbed firem die rest ef the spectators. At the 
cmtcimion oS the goeies, all of th^m wene siitn*^ 
Busned beforetbe judges ; crowns of olive were pu€ 
on thdr head& ; and they were condud;edy one after 
anotber, tlM»Migh the assembiy by a herald', who 
proclaimed tiieiv owii. names, and those of their 
parents and their cdimtriffa*. In this moment, their 
hi^^e8» was thought to be eomplete^ and their 
^iarjr i^ «»tettd taM with vphom they were con- 
Tw^ sons of Dfagoms, the Ilho<fiany 

£ 
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were conquerors in the sdme Oly aipiad. HaTini; 
received th« crown, they took him on tb^ir 
dioulders, ^and amidst the shouts of the spectators 
carried him through the assembly. ^' Die^ Dingo* 
ras," said a Spartan, in passing him, ^' you cannot 
climb to heaven." 

; Before leaving Olympia, the conqueror was al- 
lowed to erect a statue to his honour in the groTO 
sacred to Jupiter^ and to have an ode composed 
by some eminent poet in his praise. On his return 
to his native > country, a part of the walls of the 
city in which he resided was thrown down^ and 
lie entered through this breach, accompanied by a 
multitude of bis fellow citizens who had gone to 
^nduct him. In some places, a salary during life 
was allowed him at the public expense : at Sparta 
be had the privilege of fighting near the person 
of the King in battle; and every where be was 
endtled to a distinguished place in all festivals and 
games, and was thought to have conferred the 
highest glory on his country. Olympic .viciss^ 
said Cicero, prope majus et gloriosius fuit quam 
Romse triumphasse ; and Horace says 

, • • • • Palma . . . lunbiiu 

Terranun dominos evehit ad deos. - Lib. i. Oa. i. 

. *^* Complete information, on every point <;omiected with 
the public games^ may be found in P«. Fabri i^gobisticoo, sive 
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dd Eo Atfaledca ; in GroooT. Th«8. Ant. Ghbc. torn. Tiii ; 
potter's ArchaBoIogia Graeca, book iij a Treatise on the 
Olympic Games prefixed to West's Translation of Pindar; 
and a Series of Dissertations on the Exercises practised at 
the Games in the Mem. de FAcad. dee. Inscript. bj U. 
Barette; and Powaall's Antiquities. 
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ESSAY V. 

€>N :fim mtlTART, POLITICAL, AND LITERART 
EFFEC'l^ or riTE GAMES. 



Causes of the honours conferred on the conquerors in the 
public games. -These contests counteracted the eifects of 
the climate of Greece, and contributed to the eminence iR 
war to ^vhich its inhabitants attained. Reason of the in* 
stitution of the horse and chariot races: in a political view 
the games were also of advantage. They afforcied an in* 
nocent and interesting employment to the citizens of the 
difterent states of Greece, and had a tendency to check the 
violence of their contentions, and unite them in friendship 
with each other. The poetical contests, and other circum- 
stances connected with the games, were favourable tt> the 
advancement of literature. Lyric poetry — Pindar. Effect 
of the games on the fine arts — on commerce— and in faci- 
litating the study of ancient history. 

The Olympic games had been revived by Iphltus 
merely with a view to promote the interest of his 
country, and were soon found to be admirably 
Calculated for answering the end which he wished 
to accomplish. The multitude of strangers who^ 
during the celebration of the games, resorted from 
every quarter to Olympia, enriched the Elians by 
what they paid for the provisions and conpimodi^ 



Ues-idtocli they Imd bdoftsion )ofiurch»9e; wliil^ 
tlie ssKBtd dmrncter wit^ iirbick tbot people wtti 
mmB^stA. seoured to -tlmm 4be adhraotagcft of. par«^ 
petaoi. p»ce,«iid gave them a deprtiee of impofi^ 
lOuaeiaCbeeeeto whkh tbey cdMTwise cottid «evef 
l»ve ottaixKed. Tlie boiie&cial 4^%cU of the gameit 
wece not coofincd to tbe^ £lian& The Oredaii 
eti&tesasicai and l^kLators tfaougbi tbevn bo lesa 
admitaf^iistDthe whole body of «beGireeks;aa^ 
by die rewards .and bonoors wriiach th«y held fovdl 
txk the DQSiqaerom at Oijrmpia^ tbejr endeai^oun^ 
to animate Ifaar eountryiiieii to contend in tho 
f^xmesL For many i^es this conviction of thd 
maiily of tfaese eoiUeatts contmoed lobe univerBal 
tkroa^ghottt Greece ; and even so }ate ae the timd 
of JLflCHHi, idiat philosopher represeets them as 
cae flif Ae thk£ causes of the emioeiice to widdl 
tbe Oi^eks had attained. Ixk the ic^lowmg essays 
it95 jsroposed to illustrale the milrtary, poIittca]| 
abd Uterary. ad^irantages with which the games Wer4^ 
aMended;: an inquiry which will aecouotlor the 
aeemiagly ext^'avagacit honoora ieenferred on thostf 
who cfckatned the prize, and will give m ' oppoafi 
tasuty of mbadomng a fenr adier particiilars «e* 
vfotdog'AiB instilotion, which: seen tofcedesenr^ 
iii^bfiKftidft "■ •'' ■ 

> The iafaabhants of the sMdleM regio^ of tb« 
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globe have often been celebrated for ddicacy of 
taste, and laituriance of imagination; but haM 
rarely risen to eminence in i¥ar. The ticeesnve 
heat of a climate has almost nniformly been foond 
to enfeeble the constitution of men, to unfit them 
fer exertion, and to foster an immoderate propan 
sity to indolence and pleasure. The inhabitants 
3rC^ of^^ndostan, and of the countries constituting the 
ancient kingdom of Assyria^ have undergone 
mriety pf revolutions r but inactivity has alwajg 
formed the leading feature in thdr character. Id 
every age they have fallen an easy prey to invaders; 
nor have the repeated instances of oppresskm to 
which they have been exposed^ ever roused them 
to limit the exorbitant power of their soverdgns* 
The Greeks, living in a climate nearly as sultry 
as that of Asia, would prpbably have fiiUen victim* 
to the same indolence, had not their early leffA* 
lators perceived this danger, and employed tlie 
snost judicious efforts to avert it. Among, the 
deans devised to accomplish this end, none seem 
lo have been 89 eBSxiuel as the public games* By 
the flattering rewards which they held forth to the 
exertion of strehgdi and agility, the love of ease 
was counteracted, and every labour became toier* 
able, when sweetened by the prospect of the glory 
to which it might lead. It was not hyany occa* 
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rional effort that a victory could be gain^ al 
Ofysbpia. The games were performed in the 
hottest season of the year; they required the most 
Tiolent exertion ; and 8<»ne of them continued with 
Kttle intermission for several hours. Success in 
diem, then, could be obtained only by those who 
were inured to hardship; who had been accas* 
tomed to practise the athletic exercises while ex* 
posed to the scorching heat of the sun, and who 
had abstained from every* pleaisure which has a 
tendency to debilitate the constitution add Jessar 
the power of exertion. Horace says, 

Qai studet optatam cursu coi^ingere metam, 
^^ Malta tttlit ftcit^e pukt, sudavit et alsit, 
AbfttiDuit ven«re et tido.— « Ds Art. Poet. 41S. 

Such was the manner in which every Greek was 
trained from his infancy; and can we wonder at 
the ind^rence with which he regarded liardsfaips 
that, even to the hardiest soldiers, would now ap- 
pear insurmountable? To men who every day 
qievt many hours in the most violent exercises of 
the Gymnasium, how easy would seem the nsual 
i^rations of war, and how rarely would actual 
service involve them in any toil so severe as that 
to which, from amusement, or the desire of glory, 
they were daily accustomed to submit. 

trbe exerciies, to which, in consequence of the 
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pM69^ the OtbAm were ifid lio ^:ipi7» liid mil 
Rterel^ iovigoffate th^ir . c«i«lit«itio0% imd io«ir0 
Iheia to hftrdfibip aii<l fiiii^iie; Ihnqr were dill 
wore ^direclly isakulated to &t thma for tbe praotice 
of war. In ancieat tknefi^ wiien ibe me dT £ie^ 
arms wad vaknowB, iMiAtles «*ere »ot wieiiy aa jft 
pre^Bty hy superiorky m disciplioe, fnr meskaif* 
meal skill in a few fiimple eyolutioiis. On a ft^faal 
&am tfaegenerak, the combatants closed, with eadk 
e^het, and wa« fiftcees«&l in. pisepoilioii lo the 
d^rce of frheir sti^ength and eiplityi «r, in obr 
words, of their p^feotioa in the 9sery exercises io 
which they had been accustomed in the i^anies* By 
skill in the irymaafilic €X^<:besy accordmgly, the 
Greeks^ though inhabitants of tha most sultry part 
of Enr^e, attained an ^eminenoe in war which 
BO other nation ever &arpafi^. They were ¥roid 
to boast ;khat.9n army of Gi?eek« was eqilal t0 Usn 
times the nuhiber of barbarianfl; and^ asujuredf 
of the infliience of the^ games, it is ng^eiitieaed hf 
Herodotu% that the Lodividtiids ^who ocmtisibiited 
the naost to the iridorias ^obtai^ed oyer /tfaeParbiaiM^ 
W«i« th0se yfho had ma^ fmgnently carried ifS:41m 
P'iaea^ Olympia. 

This tendewy of ihegamestolosti^llie teUilerjr 

genius of the inhabitants of Greeee will t^oammtSsk 

' IjaiB faonoor^ con&sred sm the ccdaquenm im the 



AND juasMtfflT wrMTJ ar «B cjiMbs. n 
niUelic ieiBBiiDimi:; baft it tmf fi|»{ie^ ^xlradvffiv 

l»»Qs^ thMagh exeiii|)ted finoei :tbe iMoesiky of cheh 
tending ia pensmii sboiild .be evtided to tlie «iBie 
dwIiBjttiQBd* FUljpt ^ Mmodon, gained th^ jabm 
nt Oljnqpia while tengjfig^ in tibe Hej^of Potidma; 
tii4 tbe oldhpe ir^wt) ^vns ^dfndgfid to tke tiiter of 
AgcnU«n% tbou^ vrkh Ihe exoeplioii <»f canadn 
pjan^gH^fjfieh no womaii ^durtt be piiesenl si the ceiei« 
bcmkHi of tbp ^mes. In tUs, hi9wmGtf tbe iiv« 
^^Mi^tc^^y w«fi jH»>i«Iy apparent ; ih^ obj^ of tl^ 
h^M^ juad cluiiiot races benig no ilees iaipoitant 
tioku ihf t of the r^ of Ibe games. 
. The i«rritp)ie8 of oiost of the Givokn sti^sen 
were rocky and mbunliainoa^ and very atnfavour« 
able for the rearing pf hoTMn. Dmmg the Tro^ 
WMTf ibe lew h^^es biK^i^bt by ihe Greeks to Troy 
w^^ro employed more for oatimtation than uaeia 
drawiDg the ahariolK :of tbeir chiefs. At^tbe batlle 
of MaralhoQ, the A^heaiaBi teem lo have bad sm 
causally •; apd it was Mt till ]«be expttldon of 4m 
F^jWans oiii of 'Gt^aeee« iJbat l^y weiB able ions«' 
a9lirf»I^ tbi^ huQdrad b^trse. Atanearly.pmody. 
Ibe C^Reeks aae^a lo bare f^h 4he infonvenimeajnE 
tbif d^kfeooy of cavalry; nod wit^ tbe view jirf^ 
^iv^mip^^be rearing of htarsas^ k^iioAei^mA^ 
oua horse wd chai^^t >ra$^ «ftn>%ho«j; Gmeoa^ 
15 
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Six handred and eighty ye^B before the Cbtistian 
iera, • race ^diariols with four horses was intro^ 
dneed at Otympia; a few years aft^, one by men 
on horseback ; and nearly three centuries after thii 
period, a race of chariots wkh two horses.' It was 
thought that in these games the rich and the gfeat 
might wish to surpiws each other in the number 
and value of their horses, and would be gratified 
with the prospect of obtaining the Olympic crown 
without submitting to the labour o^ the gymnastic 
exercises, or condescending to contend with meo 
of inferior rank to themselves. This object, how- 
ever, would not have been attained, had the can- 
didates been required to direct the horses. Few 
would have possessed sufficient skill to guide them 
in so long a coarse, and even these might have 
been unwilling to expose themselves toutbe danger 
attendant on such races as were performed in the 
games. By- the regulations established at Olympia, 
these difficulties were removed, and the beneficial 
e^Sgcts of the horse and chariot races justified the 
wisdom of those who contrived them. Several 
hundred horses often contended In the. different 
xaces at Oiym|»a ; and the very rapid increase of 
the number of cavalij', in the latter ages of the 
history of Greece, may, in a great measure, be 
attributed to the influence of the games. 
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The polUieal efiecU of these ccmtests were no less 
important than those which they produced on the 
JnHitaiy character of the Greeks* In a free state^ 
nothing is more dangerous than the idleness of 
any odnsiderable number of the citizens. So much 
are men formed for action, that if not employed in 
some innocent or useful pursuit, th.ey will either 
fdimge into dissipation and vic% or will form 
schemes subv^sive of the interest and happiness 
of their country. In the republics of Greece) this 
dang^ was peculiarly formidable. In many of 
fhem, little attention was paid to the fine arts, or 
to any. branch of sdence. Inmost of them, the 
medianicai employments were thought unworthy 
of freemen ; and thus the great body of the citizens 
were excluded from all the usual occupations of 
meii» .By the importance which the games an« 
n^sed to the practice of the gymnastic exercises, 
tfaqr removed this inconvenience; and, by affording^ 
ample/ and constant scope for the activity of the 
citixens,. eEh^tually prevented the. misery and vice 
wbii^are the. necessary attendants on indoleiiae 
Another political e£Ssct resulting from the game% 
ii.«n! additional peoof of the wisdom of encourage 
1^. their celebration. 

. Cbreece is broken in a very uncommon d^ree 
by mcfSy and Qeas» .and moimtams, and tbepce 



was eaciy dlvkled iaki a mmber oT diSeffnt. flia- 
IrictB) aiinofttall of whudi loi^ rctBandd dmrrn* 
dependence. Thia d&vmoB of Ci^eeoe «a» attcftisd 
l¥lth mimy adraatAges. Tbe-MDall cKtant «if ika 
Greciaii stales eDaiUed tlieirciliseiis-to aoqum rad 
^preserve a- free conatitutiim a£ sgoyfermimat^ wbile 
ibek vicinity to each other rottaed their maula^tiaa$ 
ai2d called forth exertions of f^i^Mm and mmomm 
ifi war, in ivbkh in no dfaer sitoation tkef modU 
probably have Mtained« l^fortunntely, b^iMIMsr^ 
this emulation too often degenerated into jeahtmf 
and hatred ; and even befi»re the Tixjas .war, .ctif« 
ferent states bad begun to mute against >eadb.^0tiiet 
tbat fcH-'Ce wbicb ought to bavtt be«n eurtedocdy 
againat the e^etnies of Greece. 

Many of the Greciim atatetmeu .aeeai to hmm 
been aware of the fatal e^Eects of these, intesfiiiui 
vfBJtBy and by various means «adcftveig9ed te kemd^ 
cate the* seeds of discord^ and to nniie m firteadk 
ship all who bore the naine ^f Gi^eda. MoAjug 
could be betl^r caki&ied to moaomplUik tU» 
patiibtic design than the inatitiition irf'tke-fpnoas. 
Tl^ (»diliioH giTaa to all oim^^etileva who wia< 
not of Cinecian cKtradion ; the iMnmBoai liagriftaoa 
offered to the same gods ; the sifiiilArity of pwmtiit% 
aadtbepwrtipifWitioivofthasamoideasuies; attifciije 
etaoOTJstanceft tended to remiDdtbatn^tf^Wr^iiil* 
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non oragii, ftnd to inaftelfam view eadDodttHtt 
dieiigbt«fid]ieB4indofiff9eBds. < .'y: i 

These idM the idhebilatiU sF diiftrent stirtai 
often beceibe eoBoeofeed wi& eae snothecy per* 
ceiled the £^1/ 4if the {XKJudicee which thcrp iidd 
eoterUttned «gfi|nit nU ^rho were not df thes&iDe 
tnbe With tbetaiselina, jmol ^diffused bbkIi^ tUenr 
coantryn^ jet iioaie the «a»e liberal seHliiDeiiti 
\Hneh tbejf tineoieelivs had coaceived. 

To iaerease the tranqeilMty aod pleaeiwe of tSfi 
gamee,, peace wjia elways prodaiined thrcmghottl 
Gveecae aonie ti«e befiore their celebradon, tmd 
cantinned tiU the epeetatois hed 4une to veterm to 
the iti^es whence thejr came. In thu interval ^km 
rage, kiiidled bjr smne accidental interference jiM' 
iotere^ bad dnie to coei : men <of modmitifitl 
and vtctne bad an opportiwky of entering into' 
Bcgodntfom ibr peaiee; and all were enabled tff 
ciM|bnMstifato> Ueteinga of ^ae and tranqnillitjr witb 
the iMUrrors and danger! of war4 it cannot beiaaid 
AuAftgmaei^ a period to ^isMnaion anioi^ 
the Gaeehs^ but there oan be no«bukt that dlayf 
often idimioidml or w b pe nd od the eMnoritieaigf 
dKffivant atotoa; and In Aia Hiaamir coatvibnled W 
retard <he iwin of ^meoa. 

A>i^^n^bf the iantitoifonof Ae gaawjt>ito 
preeka were mde and illiterate^ imd oonid 
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aaraaetnentonly finom exhSntioiis of atrengtli or 
agility. In every pmod of their history they 
omtinaed to beh>Id the athletic exercises with 
delight; but when refined by the study of art and 
9f sdencc^ they had, still greater enjoyment in 
contests suited to the taste of a polished and en* 
lightened people. From an early period, poetical 
and musical competilions formed a part' of the 
Pythian games. They were afterwards intro- 
duced at Olympia; and Euripides, with mapy 
other poets of distinguished eminetio^ is said to 
have there contended for the prize. The rewards 
conferred on the conquerors were of the same 
kind with those obtained by the sncoessfid can* 
didates in the athletic exercises, and the poet had | 
the prospect of being cdebrated through. Greece 
Ibr the more flattering superiority in genius and 
taate. Poets were not the €>oly authors who had 
an opportunity of rising to distincUon at Olympia. 
Men of. eminence in ev^ry department of litera- 
ture were accustomed to carry iheir compositions 
to tfie games, and redte them to the.crcywds, ever 
iMger. to listen to any yfotk of geniwL There 
CSpt-^as alid Isocrates, the. two mosl admired 
sophists in Greece^ rehearised some of their ora* 
iMias; aad> Herodotus-read many. interesting pas* 
asgetioffais.history. '^ , 
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Before the ia^mtioa of printing, thedMcakf 
and ^tpenve of piocaring bookft were greal; aftd 
an author had veason to fear that many year* 
might dapse before his productions woold be cir- 
culated to any extent. Tliis discoaragenient to 
exeriioii in literature was removed by means of the 
public games* A short time after Herodotus 
recited a part of his history at Olympian he was 
known in all the states through which he passed^ 
as the historian who had celebrated the exploits of 
his countrjrmen ; and every Greek longed for an 
opportunity of receiving from his work the same 
delight which had been expressed by those who 
beard him read it at the games. It was no ordi-' 
nary exertion of genius which gained applause 
from such an audience as was assemUed at- 
OlymfMa. Composed of individuals from every' 
state in Greece, who were jealous of the honoaf 
of their own countrymen^ and ^ivious of thesu* 
periority pf the ciciasens irf* every other republic,' 
they balanced with care the merit of all the pro*' 
ductions submitted to their investigation, and 
aj^landed only those^ the merit of which the most* 
rigid criticism was forced to acknowledge. 

Ihere was one spedes of composition in which 
poets had tlSe strongest inducement to »cel. It- 
was customary for every conqueror in the gamea 



te> fffler »4pl&mk flUeriSce t» die god wfaon he 
tfrn^i^ed ag bifi fp^pglUctor, 'tmdf dftfkig '4faec«et 
s»w^9 tQ eB9pl(»y a cborus -to jiiecite an ^de^coat 
pOo^d iu bis Jieoaur. In titi$ flpeck)6«f ode poea 
w^re am«^ldd to attain to cam&nee^ aot woKKtif 
by ppcaniary itewiird«» bul by the pDOflpcisft cf 
b^ing iuPMtwtt A^iid edebiiialed by aJI wlia wero 
pr««eQt at the gam^s. It was by poevia tf doi 
d^seripliqp that Pindar bas mcqinred imoMN^al 
f onowA. Np 'Sttl^ct appem^more basTren la itaol^ 
«H: I^ss adi^p&ed £»r poetry, than the ^mi^es iif Inea 
wbpofl^ had .no otber merit than that of jkiU 
in aoi»e ;atbletk: exereise ; yet ao happy . vte hia 
d^pe^siona to any remarkable cir^uaiatazice ja 
tbelr fiuoily ^ their conatry; ap dignifiod aai 
aigibliine iu*e ilie aentiments of magaanitiii^ wad 
virtue which be contrives jip inli^dfiaei andt «bove 
f^ ^ wanderitilily forciU^iiml majeatie is his mode 
* of expression^ that every reader ^ ta»te pemses 
bU^vtrkupga wkh admiriii^QQ and deUjght, and fedft 
thai; in lyric poetry hia merit is mriwaUed* The 
Athenians, in ooaiman with gli the slates ^ 
Qi^^icic^ n«kn»)«^)aclged tbe powear «f hi« geoiosi 
and lavished 0m bim varioiiii morJks ^of 4;b^ts^ i^. 
g^Mrd. The Oracle at Iklpbi enjoioed tbat.a purt 
qf. tfat; £B#t fmks ^i£kr#d to ApiJ)^: Aonld be 
j ^ H#^ 10 Pindar f apdjo^g after (lis death, AlAi^ 
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aiider tht 'Giksat, Bt the same IJlme ^st lie .ide^^ 
stFoj'ed Tb^beai sparad the hDine and ifaaaily of 
the poet 

The insititotton of ike gmaes ^kw hd fassr^H 
voumble 4o ^e improTemetit of tfae fioe arts tiisa 
of literAtaecw: Bei^asftfae exhibkien ^ich pmMm 
o&en "made isf^lbeir pnochiGtiotis :at OlyiBiMa^ every 
eonqueror bad a right to ei^ect a'stetue to haa 
hoBOtttr in the grore: sbcxood Isa Japitar, and mHii^ 
rally wished to perpjetuate hiHrmmhmsby^hB 
eBiii2€aice of . ^ artist ^wbctn ke empdofe^ p> &km 
it. Sciilptors mere actsatad to exertion, not mAf 
bjr tfae wenith wkkh, if ikilfid, th^ wsi^ Ana 
secure of aisqao-iog^ bm m arery statne, . iriieai 
fiBiy^ the arlkt waa xequived to diiicrfcehii 
owji naide, together mi&i that of the4)oiiqiiei(lr«» 
wikoee hanonr it ii^d jbeoa juadei ifis :taitiili 
were tbas t» be kaearo «» posterity pand^aaiai 
Olynipki, were ita be ftiundpvddaatoiis el* evi^y 
eamaQt statuary in Oreifce^ bia £uae laai to beatf 
ao exact pitdpotlipa to' the exodltttce iii'^nri 
to which he had. attained.; -. - ^ ■ . . ; - .. ^ 

The Greeks idemed amdiar adimiitage fitli^ 
tbe gameBj'ithAeh they ^AumsAneR cmifi»d6t0d'>M 
of JMch: imporddnee. tMiaiiy cf.^he Ore^iaM ^atiHe^ 
bad ac^pked ttoBsiilaraUe wtaltb by MttubiMlV 
aaid Hfj^batod no sppafta^iVy bf ^Hvrj^ngi Jb' dtf 
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lo advftntage. Witli this view merchants resorted 
firom erery part of Greece to Oiympia, and ten- 
dered it a mart for all the commpdities in which 
they were accustoitied to trade. Individuals had 
thus an opportunity of purchasing 'those articles 
which they could not procure at home; and the 
inhabitants of distant states acquired such a know- 
lec^e of each other's productions as often led 
them to form a commercial ailiance^ and engage 
in a regular trade. 

Every person who studies the history of Greece 
must be aware of the advantages which we derive 
from the institution of the games at 01}rmpia. 
This festival was repeated every fifth year. The 
period from, one celebration to another was called 
an Olympiad: and the first is found by chro- 
nok^rs ta have happened 776 years before the 
Christian era. Previously to the adoption of the 
Olympiads as a measure of time, the Greek his- 
torians are accustomed to record events as having 
Imppenedinsuch ayear of the priesthood of cer- 
tain priests at Argos ; a practice whidi, to us who 
)iav0 no means of discovering the succession of 
tbese priests, occanons much uncertainty respect- 
^ig the period to wUch they allude^ Polybins 
introduced the practice of dating the transactions 
whi<db he.relatAs by Olympiads* Succeecting his« 
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torians followed his example; and in consequence^ 
fiom the commencement of the period of which 
he^ wrote) we are enabled to ascertain with exact- 
ness the time at which every event of importance 
took place. 

*«* Several judicioiis remarks on the Bul^t of this essay 
are to be found in West's Dissertation on the Olympic Games, 
and Gogoet's Origino des Loix. 



ESSAY VI 

<m*Tm. COUNCIL of the AM^mdlYONS. 



InstitutioD of the Coancil of the Amphictyons. Changes 
made 4a it .hj Acrbiaft, States MhiGh baii the tr%ht of 
sliding dqioties te thu Mseniblj. Dtifiereiice between thoj 
offices of Hieromneroon i^ad Pylagcoaa. .Ceocourse of 
people during the meeting of the Council. Object of this 
assembly was to preserve a connexion among all the states 
which were of Greek extraction. Oath taken by the de*\ 
puties. The Council of the Amphictyons had tiie right ol 
determining differences between independent states^and was 
entrusted with the superintendence of the temple at Delphi. 

BfiFOBB proceeding to treat of the civil polity 
and manners of the different states of Greece, I 
propose in this essay to explain the constitution 
of 'the coancil of the Amphictyons ; an institution 
in which all the inhabitants of Greece were alike 
concerned, and which, had the passions of men 
allowed it to produce its natural effects, would 
have preserved them from most of the disasters in 
which they were afterwards involved. 

Deucalion, a king of Thes^aly, having divided 
his dominions among the children ; Amphictyon^ 
one of his sons, instituted an assembly composed 
of deputies from each of the districts possessed 
by the descendants of that prince, and enjoined 



draiEtolalEe maauflcs forfnrGtactingfaoin diragor 
die stated vfiash it reptrtscnteiL Tfce Tkeisaliaii^ 
who bad .S^ the adflfiuifeBgea of aabh an mstifolioo^ 
requealed tc^ !be corOmtBci as manbers .«f it ater 
goiagrm oaloBies to otbar qnactaBaaf Greene-; aad 
thus, n«>t ioQg a&er its iixincb^<Hiy it cawopse* 
hmided depaties^ not cmly ftma Thessal^r, i^. 
frrnn Attic& and daffisanent parts of Feksparacsm 
The r€^lati<wa^^ formed bjr Ampbictyon, being 
found laadeqtiafte&raoMiiinienMiB and impoiztaiit 
aa assembly.^ Acrifflvs, a kiag of Argos^ m$s3& 
vari<»is . alteratkns ia the, coostitu#oiif of tka 
AiupbtGtyoaia eauBcii. He. enlevged and ascin^ 
tained its powers;. Baaed the forma of iti^ d^ter« 
ations ; extended the xighi of setidiag depoixeg 
to tkose Gceeian states wfai<^ had not beftvr^a^ 
jo3^<l^at privilege; and caused it to W^omidered 
aa ra Tuw £AAi)vaoy crvyeS^, or, aa Cicero at^lea^ i^ 
commune Graseias concilium, Acoordiag ti» tihb 
eoBslitiitiois estbblisfaed by Af riaiui^ the Greeka 
wsae regarded aa: forndng iw^kvmsepBrwtem&iAt^mfl 
aadi of whkbiMiseiidtLfcSto^scsHid feprdl«ataliv9 
t» tb&oouacit of the Amphiat^ML ^VbmmJSi^ 
po^wB. iRa*a aot ckoaeB by^tbe wliol» >oil{r<cifm 

* The twelve nations seem to have been the Thessaliaiys* 
Btxcrt^flSy Bori^fiSy lomaos^P&rrfateBiaQSyllfagfaeiiaiis/Lociii ' 
«Uy ;9taitiiis^Pfi|hioiaD0^ld^iaa^Phe«kii%aiii Wkfamk 
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sation. The inhabitants of every independent 
•tate, compr^ended under any of the twelve 
mtionsy chose their own deputies ; and, however 
kiconsiderable by the extent of their territory, 
might send the^same number as the powerful re- 
publics of Athens and Sparta. Every state was 
represented by two deputies. One ,of these, ap- 
pointed by lot, bore the name of Mpo/tvi)/tM>y, mid 
was expected to attend to any business regarding 
religion which might come/before the assembly. 
The other, stylbd iFvKir/opast was elected by suffrage 
before eveiy meeting of the council ; and, bdng 
generally a man of ability, was. entrusted with the 
care of the political or judicial affairs which hap- 
pened to be the subjects of discussion. The 
Hi^romnemon andf Pylagoras gave separate votes 
in every cause decided by the assembly^ and 
consequently each state had what was called by 
Ibe ancients the i^ight of a double suffirage. 
( The office of pl::esident of the council was 
always held by one of the Hieromnemons, and 
gave him the right of proposing the subject d 
diicusrion; .of coUectinj^ the votes; of digesting 
llito ptap^ form the deobion of the assembly, 
and. of prefixing his .name to the degree. This 
office, important and honouraUe as it was, seems 
to have: been determined ^ther by lot ox, by ror 
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tation; since even on occasions when afiairs of 
importance were before the assembly, it was ex« 
ercised by deputies from some of the least con- 
siderable of the Grecian republics. 

Though each state was expected to send two 
representatives to the council, it was not limited 
to that number. It is mentioned by an ancient 
historian, that besides a Hieromnemon and Pyla- 
goras, the Athenians appointed two of their 
orators to attend a particular meeting of the 
Amphictyons. These extraordinary deputies had 
no right - of suffrage ; but were allowed to be 
present, and even to deliver their opinion on the 
subjects of discussion which came before the 



The Amphictyonic council met twice every 
year. In spring it was held at Delphi ; and itf 
autumn at Anthela, a village at the distance oi 
a few miles from ThermopylsB. In the same 
manner as at the Olympic games, the numbers 
who frequented the place of its meetmg nev^r 
failed to carry'on an extensive cpmmerce. Mer- 
chants repaired there as to the best mart for their 
commodifies; and all who wished to purchase 
articles of consumption, which they could not 
procure at home, resorted thitlBier, being assured cS 
finding them in perfectioh and abuhdahce* 
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Tfae couacil of the AmpInetyoTis was mfltitdled 
wiUi msdorav and had a tendency to produce the 
happiest effects. By composmg it of dapniks 
irora all who were &£' Greciim extraetion, Acrisias 
^ideavofiired to inspire the Greeks with a con- 
ti^aod' of their fbt*min^ one great w&db, sad to 
laierest them in eaeb otiier's welfare and preser- 
vation. Amidst the jealousj asid hatred to which 
mifitaken \i&ms of iBterest or mnbhoon often gave 
rise, ils staled and frequent returns^ contintialiy 
reminded them of their coofmbn or^in ; rf the 
akhilarily of their language and goverhment and 
Bionnera; of the eacnest desire of their ancestors 
to join* them in amity with one another; and of 
the folly of wasting against their brethren that 
flSkrength which they mi^t need to eicert against 
the many barbarc^is nations who envied theip su- 
^rieidty^ and were ever bent on their destruction* 
To impress these sentiments more strongly on 
Aemendbers of the coonciV every iiidi/vida«l was 
neqnired to swear that he woidd never assist in 
dtsfiroying aay Amphiotyontcoity^ nor in t«ming 
aatdb ihe-iartmama wbieh soppiied it willi* water; 
9mSl if anjt £H«de this attempt, thttt he vroold 
oppose it by arm% Mid would use his endeavours 
lo \piia»h skch. aft oatrage* During live «arly 
periods oftte hi«bory of Gwece^i ^tfae ooui^cii of 
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die AmpbietyoiH Meia to hatv oftm sucosedtd 

in inftiriDg Mntunentft oi' Rlutwil frkacMiip into 

the minds of .the Qrecks* If schemes of eooquesl 

loid.anibslieny. or the jeakrtisy ef eontciMlwg stMe^ 

afierwanb rendered aK soch efiPortt uiiBVdiliiiK^ 

we cannot deny k» lendeney to form the Greeks 

lalo fone great cmiiederacy; and have only to 

hment, that the wisest and most lafaiiary insiito* 

tioss a«e too oRea nnable to coimteract the efibsts 

of the follies and vices of men. 

^ Aasaag neighbouring nations whose interest 

mostofttointerferc^ frequent dissensions will neee^s^ 

sarily aeise; and^ wilbout some means of sdjnsthig 

diem^miM ultimately be terminated by the swords 

To i^eteOEt the constairt efihsioo of blood, which 

sash .differences woold have occasi<med in a 

comitry divided into so many states as Greecci the 

Ampfaftcftyoaie Council was empowered to inquire 

inio disputes of d^is description, mud to inflict on 

the nation whddi had first given gtotnd of offense 

Ihe piuiii^imeQt that it secAmed to deserve. To ^ 

tribtMsals estsblisbed in the di£forent republic it 

left ike cognisance of the crimes of individnala. 

Its sUtentkHi was CiMfi^ted. to thoee vioktions of 

jiulicc^ of which one elate h^ been gnttty to^Mrde 

anotiMT. This powet it did not merely possess in' 

name» It could in^poso a fine on Any 6re<siaft re^ 
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pttblic ; •couid' demand tlie aasistAnce of all the 
Ainphictj<mic states to punish any flagrant act of 
injustice; and in case of disobedience, could ex4 
ph<de those guilty of it from a place in the coudcil, 
and from the privilege of consulting the Oracle 
at Delphi. Ancient historians have preserved an 
account of some causes brought before this as* 
sembly, whence an idea may be foimod of the 
nature and extent of the jurisdiction virhidi it eor 
joyed. 

After the victorl^es of Salamis and PIatflBe> tlie 
Greeks, in testimony of their gratitude, decreed a 
golden tripod to Apollo, and appointed it to be 
presented by Pausaniasj the general of the Spar- 
tans. On its being offered to the god at Delphi^ 
the Platasans complained to the Amphictyons, that, 
in the inscription recording the cause of it^ dedi* 
cation, Pausanias had assumed to himself an4 bia 
country the whole glory of those victories, and had 
thus defrauded the other Greeks of their sliare in 
liie honour of defeating the Persians. The council 
unanimously resolved that a fine of a th^xsand 
talents should be imposed on the Lacedaemonians ; 
tbattfae inscription of Pausanias should be efibced 
from the tripod ; apd that the names of all the 
Grecian states whiclyhad foiightagainst the Persians 
•ahould be inscribed in its steac). The conduct of 



Pausanifls had excitec( such universal in^gnation^ 
that on ibA oc<;a8ion the Spartans thought it tie* 
eessary to submit to the decree of the Amphic- 
lyons ; but It was not at all times that this haughty 
people showed the same deference to their com- 
mands* Elated by the extent of their military 
power, and tfie control under which they held 
3iiany of the states of Greece^ they were too' apt 
to disr^rd the resolutions of an assembly which 
had no immediate means of enforcing the execu* 
tion of its decrees; and besides eluding tfae-pay-^ 
ment of the fines which it had imposed, sometimes- 
persisted in the very conduct which it had ex- 
presdy cosidemn^* 

While at peace with the Thebans, they seized 
the Cadmea, or citadel of Thebes, and stationed 
in it such a garrison as hield the city, under com- 
plete subjectioli* Being accused by the llieban 
magistrates of having acted contrary to the law of 
nations, the council of the Amphictyons con- 
demned them to pay a fine of five hundred talents, 
2lnd afterwards increased it to a thousand. That- 
sum, however, die Spartans never paid ; aiid, not--' 
withstanding repeated remonstrances from tb^' 
Theband ai^'the Amphictyons, for many yearsr 
they kept possession of the Cadmea. Though in 
ihis and othet* instances tlie more powerful of the 
f2 
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thai bjp tl>e ^jcrcke of Hs judiiml antfiortty it 
^en pr^veBt^ the »ec!»6ik}r ^f iMtTf ffid. k^ 
UBkde^ restraint th%( ittcHiifitiony Ion miM& feH bjf^ 
dl th€^ Gre^l^, to Immple on tko rigblBi oC tboae 

^ |t waii i¥]^ merely fr^i a fiiriiie^ple ^f eeltgiea 
t^t ike, Gne^ Im^ m iiil<?r««»i i«l th^ pr^^enra* 
tjQn oiC U)^ temple ^ Delphi* Thtt ^i$mhk am^el 
ther«> ift Qonseque«t«Qo£ i^ itimf yalufeible ofl^ 
1x^8; preseatcd to ApolM flMtj^red thrir wmijv by 
aip?pa«siog wb^t wftft to be fttund ia any odier 
temple of the world, and formed %ti!)eaai«pe wbiob^ 
0U tb« ia\'asii^9 of ai^;r bajrbpti*QQ9i tirifai^ wif^ be 
^u^filosred in. providing for tb^ .publk di^fenee* 
Froi9 V9i e^rly pei^iod tb^:couBcitoif the Aiciphi<s^ 
l0roipi$. had beedi entK!ii^^ w|th ibe avfieriiileQilfiiifie^ 

ApoU<^ lit 1)4^ ll met. in tbAt cify, or i:» ih^ 
Oicjgbbon^bood k it *was.Qoi9piofiMd of ^^^^ 6i^m 
9U ibe s^totea of C^Qf^e-; wd U^monbens^fibe^ 
cb^^ng^ at. 4^¥ery 9i^Ml»& bed w jto# l0» ffHW 
9^9^ s^b^n^e oC app«<qfNri«ting t^ tb<»iMtlim ^i^iH 
w^ 9a«ee4 to tbe gf^ It wi(A i% ibei ^Immsteir of 
pnoti9C!lar^ of the t^inpl^ ^ IM^U^ mi ofi (jt^t 
Iftod^ c$yjii^i?rate4 to' Apolhij, ^t, tb« A^pbk^ 



oak taiau&l pMm»id the gMiteftt pCPW^f mA 
«rtoittait3inplicMjobi»3!«dt^th«^G Thort 

who opp^md itn re^otiofid ii^l^e f^oglit to Smu^ 
tli4 indigititkiii €^f the godd ; wMIe the soldtefb irfM 
Ibi^Iit abdtr its banners bdiev^ th^itneltes setwi^ 
«r; enjoying th^ir ^wur wbil# Alitei Mid of lining 
admitted after death into Ihe ficMs of £}ytnutiV. 
In the Grecian history mention is made of three 
wars» carried on in the name of the Amphictyons 
against states accused of encroaching tt|>on the 
property of Apollo; and in all of these that body 
was ultimately successful* . 

][t is doubtful if, in the exercise of this brdnck 
of authority, the council rendered any revX serried 
to Greece. It perhaps guarded from dilapidation 
the immense quantity of gold and silver collected 
at Delphi ; but often employed its power as the 
instrument of oppression. Under the pretext of 
protecting the rights of Apollo, its members fre- 
quently revived obsolete claims to certain lands as 
having formerly been dedicated to the god, and . 
thus obliged the inhabitants either to abandon their 
property, or expose themselves to be attacked by 
all the states acknowledging the authority of the 
council of tlie Amphictyons* 

After the Greeks ceased to be independent, the 
council had scarcely any other employment than 



the ^upf^uit^D^ence ol (be temple at. Delphi, and 
probably sunk in estimatioa in ptoportaon as the 
Oracle lost its. credit in Gree<ce, No historian has 
mjeaiioQed bow long it continued to assemble; bot 
there is reason to believe that its meetings had 
l^e^n. discontipned a coDsideraUe : time before the 
je^iga of Cwstiaitine the Great , 

•^* Those who wish for further information respecting the 
council of the Amf^ictyoas may consult Ubbo Emmius de 
Concilt Amphict* in Groapv. Thes. Aut, Grasc; tdm. iv; Jos* 
JiEurentius de ConciUis,&c. Veterumy in ditto^tom. ri; PotteFs 
Arch. Or. vol. i, p. 89 ; the preliminary dissertation prefixed 
to Leland'^History of Philip King of Macedon ; and an essay 
xm the Council of the Amphictyons in the 5th rol. of Mem» 
•de FAcad^dfs Iqspriptioi)3B. 
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ESSAY VII. 

ON THE GOVERNMENT OF SPARTA,' AND TRfe 
LAWS OF LYCURGUS. 



Situation of Xaconia belore the ag§ of Lycttrgas. Changes 
. "which he made^ in tlie government of his country. Powec 

which he assigned to the different orders in the state. As- 

semhlies of the people. Senate. Kings. Ephori. Means 
• which h« employed to pr^ent the introduction of luxury 
^ into Sparta. Equal division of property. Manner of ail<« 

tivating the lands. Prohibition of the use of gold and 

silver. Pablic entertainments. E«vijX«fl-«*. 

. Laoonia^ the most extensive of the district* 
of Gteeee, was about a honored miles h>Dg and 
fifty broad, and possessed every natural advantagift 
which its inhabitants Could desire. The sea and 
the river Enrotas supplied them with variety of 
fish; tlie SoresitB and mountains abounded m 
gasae; the soil of the plains was uncommonly fa-^ 
TOurable for the production of corn ; aiKl the wine9 
made in* the vicinity of Sparta were thought superior 
to any in Greece. Notwithstanding these advan** 
tagei, l^e kihabitan(s were, for a long time, of no 
flcbount among the states of Greece; Continual dis^ 
tensions. prevatledmnong the diffbrent classes of c|ti«* 
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Zens, and no power in the kingdom Md sufficient 
authority to quell tbeiQ. About eighty years after 
the Trojan war, the Heraclidee got possession of the 
sairi9reiguty ; after which jpetkd two desceodwts' 
of that family rained togetber at Laceda&inon. 
This division of the regal power served only to 
increase the public confusion. The kings, always 
jealous of each other, generally lived at varta&oey 
and were never sufficiently united to defend their 
autbprity against the encroachments of the people* 
. .Things were in this situation, when ,Pal}iiloriiSy 
the brother of Lycurgus, died without eliildren* 
Lycurgus took into his hands the reins of govern- 
ment; but on learning that the widow of Poly- 
dorus ii^as pregnant, he decliirad bis. rasobiti#a of 
rasigning. the sovereignty, if her child ^hw a ion, 
Apcordingly^ after the birth of Us swpbe«r Cha^ 
limus, be presented him to the tioUes as theiv 
king, And from that tiRieacled.oaly as hisguav^ 
Hfiiv Tb» moiernikm of Lyemfu^and the Mm 
Uly with wbidii he directed the. affiiirs. of the, stali^ 
«ould not shield him frbm the mallee of a party 
who qnvi^d. the estiaiiation in which he «a»'0e< 
namUy h«ld. Takiag advantage of ihe > dis i^ipr»« 
hadon with which ho oSmi spdce cti&ie^gowma^ 
mMti of ,htf country, they reiurtsetitcd ham\t»tb8 
pgpulnce m a mxa who wi^ifad la aobvert die eon* 
stitution of Lacedsemon, and to concentrate in his 
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cum person thd irii^^td pcmtsr <fi the ^aCe. Db* 

I^Uitfd tritli th€{ dfeet of iheae ^alumtiies on tlv^ 

itriodd of thw iSpartiitMy Ljfcfiifgtis t^>dlc the rcsohi^ 

tienof leftfing Loeoitia; b«t still iAdi^l^ n b^Jjf^ 

chat at somo ftrtute period he ti%ilt fkid meansf i6 

correct the disorders whi€h prevnilcd there, i;AA 

mftke *lm eountr^mexi tftstci fher blessings of ^ 

eqnal and iswttl^d form of ji^oTerffment. ^ With tlifsi 

Ti#w, be employed (he titoe ef hfsf absence froni 

Sparta in tlsititig the slate& thennlofstf^med fof 

ikt wisdom of l)»eir laws^ and itr ifdea iWrmed t^ie 

ptaa of a eoli9litatioi\ which to' him appeftre<! 

more fiioltless ihaii afiy that had hitherto beeti 

l^ealiftcA* ,.<.!» 

Soon after Lyctirgus left ^^rta, the conAisle^ 

in the £»t^e arose to such a height^* that all th6 

ehisses ^f cilizem anitml in entreating him^ tore4 

smne'the manag^itfent of public affairs. AVafting^ 

Mwiself of this favottvaMe ii^portonity. f(br addotti^ 

pliahkig the g;reat ob}ee« o$ bfs ainbitioti, Lyeiirgu^ 

xetomtd to !Laeediemoti ^ aitttilyoi^iti^ ^bmimiriicafetl 

Soothe meat respectable itf his* cotmtrymen tlf^ 

dwnges wlneh he wished to itityoduee^ obtained ti 

pvemise oi their zenlotta support. LycM^s'k^^W 

weU; tisat in an ag^so ignotam and sUpe^stkions ^ 

thus in whieh he Kv^ m)thkig wonld <ionti4bd»< 

meore t» tlni snccctta <tf bis de^igfi' than ^ bc^Ilef tftai! 

r5 
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be licted with the. i^probatiott of the gocb^ aiul 
having gone to Delphi, a^ked die Olticle if Apollo 
liraiB pleased with the. gov^roQient which he. nieant 
to estaUisb. In ooDsequenqe of the fame of bis 
wisdom, or of the presents which he had brought 
tp the priest^ the Fythia returned for answer that 
she knew not whether to regard him a^ of human 
or divine extraction ; that the gods accepted his 
^crifice.; and thdt under their direction he would 
ferin t^e most.perfect of political constitutions. 
. This Oracle having been made known at Sparta, 
a. few days after, Lycurgus, attended by a number 
of his friendsi ^me arpiedinto the malket place 
of Lacedaempn, and announced his intention of 
fhanging the laws o[ his country. At first he met 
with violent opposition from the more, wealthy and 
powet'fulqf the citii^ens; but partly 4l^y the -influ-^ 
ence of the Oracle over the minds of most of the 
Spartans; partly by his forcible eloquence and in- 
^inuiiting mannas ; and. above all, by that ascend- 
ancy which, a. great mind never fails to acquire 
pv^r others, he soon obtained permission to model 
as he cbo^e the government and lawa of Spartar 
Tbf, system of pcrfity which he. established suIh 
^ted, with few material alterations, forupwjards of 
seven hundred years; and is deserving of attentmv 
not itierel V as a part of Grecian antiquities to whick 
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allttsidiis are oAeri made bj the ancient hktori/inr^ 
orators^ and pKiIosophers ; but as an effort of 
genius to which few parallcis are ta be found iA 
the history of mankind* 

In this es6ay I shall first give a sketch of the 
political constitution of L^cedaemon, and shall 
afterwards treat of the laws, by which Lycui-gos 
ibrmed the singular character and manners by 
Which for many ages the Spartans were distin- 
guished. 

Two public assemblies met at Spaita. The one 
was composed of deputies chosen by all the inbfr* 
bttants of Laconia, and does not seem to have 
been summoned except before the commencement 
of a war. This assembly regulated the number 
of troops to be employed against the enemy ; the 
proportion % be furnished by the different dis^ 
tricts $ and the money which each of theni was to 
contribute. As Lycurgus had no intention of 
giving the Laconians any share in the government 
of the state, this assembly seems to have becfn in- 
stiitadecf not so much with the view oF concerting a 
plan of operations during the war, as of recon* 
ciiing the inhabitants of the countr}' to measured 
oh which the Spartans had previously determiriecf. 

The second assembly consisted only 6f the ci- 
tizetis of Sparta, and> besides occasional me^iitgs^ 
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y^s^f^ Ii/eld oace ^very montfa. It had the po^er 

of ekctiog all the magistrates in the ^tal;e; of r;^ 

gulnting the sycc^sion to tbetbrpn^; aod of enact* 

ing such new laws as might be Becessary. E^ery 

3partan capably of bearing arms had a ri^hl ta be 

preseiM; in thi^ assemblj, but wa^ not ^ntitkd to 

deliver his opinion on any aubject c3f difi^^saton 

till ^e liad passed the age of thirty. Even tbea 

be was not beard with attention, if in the forai^ 

part of his life be had ever acted inconajMteiltly 

with the principles of integrity and borH>nr, One • 

^^y a Qieasure of oianifest utility waa proposed li^ 

4i.3partan of very profli^te manners^ When it 

vm» about tp be adopted, a senator rose» apd fifUst 

reproaching the assembly for having listeiied to 

tjtfee advice of ^ man whom they coujld v^o^/^ftfiK^nh 

isai^sed thepropq^al to be repeated by 4|i<iWPsitfup^ 

blemi^^ ebaraoter, "thajt tbe^ %iarii|ipf>,'?:said bei 

f^may nqt once incur the infamy of beiijg. guided 

by the opinion of a person .whom, t^hey knpw to be 

d^titute of vii:tue/' This assembly ha4 * neA . the 

power of d^liberaUi^g wi wbM it.cbpse*. ^^ff^e^it 

Pf^^ijt, the sepatebad the right of fi^iwjj *^bej^u|fji.ect 

of .d^liberf^tionj and» the. people oonjd.m^y; gm 

9C refu^ie. their assejpt to tk^ , ^r^^Qlu^ioQi .rusf^eti^g 

it»^ whicli^ tl^ai body ba4 pi^^tts^ %u^. Vro- 

pQSftl^.5Kei9e oftw made thiat .llie^^sssmt)^^ sbm!M 



emftnclpate ilarif fcpm ibis dependfUBce cm th» 
seaiites but tba. majority always Ihoiiglottil wbn 
to reoMun sutisfl^ widi Upie^ degree of .power givm 
to tho peopk by. Lyenrgua* 

Pe$i4^ tbe poliikftl iiifl««ee thus poMessecl bj 
the senate, ik wnftthe 8«f»^eme coiii4 of citonaitl 
jorysdi^tif>a/vi . the. stale* . Every canao* iwvohing 
tbo hoooMi? oi? the life of a ettizeo was tried, by Om 
smate i aod so iuopartia} werq iu dociueiM, tba(t 
tbo parties rarely avaiWd tbf maelvea of tbeir r^bl 
ofa{>p«alii}gtP the people^ Ttbe semte consisted 
of twi^Dty-eigbt Aumbers, ;ex<)hi8ive <tf tbe kings; 
undnoperBoarOOiild be^owe a ctMadidate for id* 
iDisaioa) who had oot passed tbe agCtof ttxty^s find 
vho through life bad upt 0iftiiitaiBQd..acba«iietQr 
unaltiiaed by ^owardico or viecu The joode; of 
ele^ioo waliluiigulart. iOo.tbe day • fimdljfccr iof^ 
{dying a vaiswcy» scm^i peffovs were sba^ jvp jo a 
hous^ vber^j without beipg able to see die piiUte 
ofisembLyi they could heinr ^a]f o^eiati^ wbiobpto^ 
^eded ft Q0» it. Sl^cb oCiW caAfM^es^b<riiig ttet 
hfoui^ i^ ;/sui96ts9io9 beforis^ lhe.ia$aei»hty,i.ibo 
f«Gi9|ile we^ .dfsiiir^ to^^wpo0i^tibe7Uiid'ofi<e^irM^ 
tim iawbkbihey buid h^s .mecii. . Tbodei^imiikr 
4^ii^ng buiUyusgL miarl^ tbc^ toidness iif tbe dtfi 
len^ sboiits, aod be wa& ^^ed at iriaMoiippeait^ 
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the greatest. The office of a senator being for life^ 
and the most honourable Hi the stati?i it is not sur- 
piising that every Spartan viewed the aequisition of 
it as the principal object of ambition, and from hh 
yoath guarded against any action which migiic ex- 
dude him from so flatterii^ a dintiilc^on; 
' Lycorgus continued the same division of the 
r^al power which had subsisted from the conquest 
Irf^Laconia )^ the Heraclidaa. He was uriwilliiig 
to displease either of the kings by depriving bim 
of what he deemed to be his right ; and imagined 
that the mutual jealousy by whidi they could not 
fiul to be actuated, would prevent them from 
imitin^ to subvert the constitution. On succeeding 
to the throne^ the kings^ became miembers of th^ 
senate ; and besides [Presiding there alternately, had 
each of them the right Of a double siAage^ The 
kings; were treated with much external i^espect by 
all the orders of citi2^ns in Sparta; Hiey had 
eertiiin appointments for the support of their dig-^ 
nityi and were entrusted with the superintendence 
of many reKgioiik sblemtiitie^^ biit' the^ 4iad no 
sbar^ of the executive |)ower,' and were watdted 
wilbiuefa strictness as' to have no opportunity of 
making any addition to their prerogative. In war 
Aeir sitnatioif was more eligible^ They had a 
i;^|^ to cbnimfaiid alt' the land ferces oS the stated 
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and while in tUe fiel^. were entitled to make a irnoc 
with the eneihyi to receive ambassadors, and to 
direct the whole- c^mtions of. the .caaipaign. In 
distant wars they wese freqoebtly acconipaoied by 
a couhcil appointed to act as spies upoti their ccm* 
dnct; but were under no obligation to foUow theiv 
advioe, nor even to eommmiicate to. them the plan ' 
of their operational When Agesiiaus went intp 
Asiii to make. war against the Persian King, he 
waa attended by such a council^ composed of Ly* 
sander and some Others of the princqEiai citizens of 
Sparta; but far from thinking it necessary to couit 
their fevoiiT) be - treated. Lysahder with' so much 
Qokiiiess and direspeet, iihat this general soon re^ 
turned home in disgust. At the end of a cam-^ 
paign^ the conduct of .the kings underwent a very 
etriot review. If tfa/ey had displayed any un^t 
eonunon degree of courage or ability^ they somie^ 
times received the thanks of the senate and the 
{toblic assembly ^ and if in -dlny ' instance they bad 
neglected the interest^ or tarnished the honour of 
the (^ate^ they were censured .with severity^ and. 
enren suspended. froaal the. exems& c^itheir authoi 
rity. ■> ..■:•;:.,..; 

Had the oonsdIutkML qf Sparta been forioed 
meiiely by Ae powers w^icb have be^ menftioBed> 
the;people would have had no sit%:ient>seouiity 
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jbr the ea^oyttkeatt of tkdr rigliljk The senate and 
che kiagsi taking fldraaflage of the bcedlcssneH of 
a popvilar asicmbl?, night hwre united to undcE* 
miiie kft power^ and by insensible enoroacbmeBCs 
hare soon dnwn to tbemsdives the whole aatharity 
cC die state. To prevent any soch attempt^ L^* 
€Utgmf acoclrding to* ^sonie writers^ and Theo* 
pompm^ a king who nsiigraed a hiiidnd-aad for^ 
jean afier thedeath of flbat hiwgiver^ acoordhig Id 
cNiUer% institvted a magistracy of ftte, wbo^ fram 
inspecting ttie oonduct^)and watekkig ovce the pa* 
Tilsges of the people, got the name «f Epbors. 
These laagislratcsy tbei eldest of whom^ gave his 
Hame ta libe S^rtaii ye&t, were aanuaHy chosea 
by the pnbfie assembly : daaing their ^cooditoaiioe 
io officediey iifnere superior in rank^ evea to the 
senators; they wef c tbei only petson* in' the sixlte 
wbodid hot rise from tfateir seatft od^ the entnuioe 
o£the kings. j J .: 

. The powcva ef the- £pfa6ri were raiimm and to» 
t«nsvv«; )Tdgelbee wish the kings, they acted as 
JadgQsritt ali the %:ihil emaes^ which bccaned. in 
Laconiau^' Tfaey* s«perinl«aded tlie edoesibn ef 
the youth; and besides being present a part' of 
Mcsy day dtira^ the ^peBfaf m aacet c£ tlieitf drfer- 
dsesy wewteaqMClBedlbeniplogr the nasi nff^iqw' 
ofr uupivBig tfaeda with emaialion,. mid 



giwrding them iigaiaM InM^tttt ^OkA effettiinucyL 
Citizens of ^vmy age And oendkbn were svbject to 
their ingpeetion, mnd ^became amenable tid^'tlieir ju^ 
rudictioii n«t merely y^u goHty 6f l^iniesi buii 
mjr inlBtaiice^ meuMieiM erpufSlanknilrf, any^o 
tion which eventually might corrupt the iaAnners <^ 
die citiaensy eoidd be brougbf under their cogni- 
zance^ mid exposed those •convicted of such conduct 
to be ponisbed wtcii severity. A celebrated orator 
was banished from Looonia for ottering to prove 
dmt the lame action was both right and wrong; 
and the poet Arehilocbvtf was commanded to leave 
Sparta, in oonioquance of having expresied in one 
of his: poems a sentiment of eoWardide. All tha 
Spartan magistrates ware under the ecmtrol (^ the 
Ephori. Such of thenv as were suspected to have 
acted improperly, these officers could suspend from 
the exercise of their fmictions, icould detain in 
prison^ or could prosecute before the senate or the 
people. Even tlie kingv wften proved to have 
violated th[e lsiw% were' sometimes deposed by the 
I^hori, and though inii0eent, were1l;ept under their 
apthority by a ttpgiilar practice. Every ninth 
year, diese magistrates, having cbiAsen a dear nights- 
seat^ themselves la a ^lA nejir Sj^rta, and 
obseryed ehd appearatteer of the sky. If, whSe 
there^ thsf . perceived . any meteor of the fcind^ 



called a sbocfting $1^* (itod ia a serene, sky ho afH 
gearanqe is 0u»re CQdMPQoa)^ tliey iminecltatdy ccm^ 
eluded .^Iwt 4h0 kto^ bad offtoded the godsy . de- 
prived tb^Bi of tbeir autbority, and i^efused to re- 
' if^sta/^ tbem lill assured df daeir juiooeeaoe-by the 
Oracle ajtPelpU^ 

.- The wli<Je executite po^A^er ,of the .state was 
lodged in the hands of the Efdioifi^ Th^ aiono 
could £amnH)l> the assemblies of the pec^le; could 
propose.tbe subject tpfdetiherationy and collect the^ 
suffrages^ or could carry into efifect the decrees 
which either of th^m passed. Thej letted the 
troops; upppinted .to. be sent on any expedition ^ 
prpvid«^d for their subsistmoe; andrecaUed-them 
at their pleasure. . While Agcsilaus was in Asia^ 
he r^c^ved an ord^ fron^ the Epbm to /return 
immediately to Sparta. At that timehe had under 
bii6*<^mmand an army far superior to any force 
which his countryman could assembfe) and was in 
hopes io( obliging' tbe Persian king to submit to 
any terms which he chose to dictate : yet he de^ 
layed n<H. a moQient to conq^ with tUs:injuJiction, 
and at once to abandon all the prospects of glory 
and conquest., which he had expeiQted to realize* 
It was onIy<^t .home, tl^at thd EphorL were pes* 
s^sjed qf this.absoI.ulte ppwer« > Two.of llietn gene* 
rally accpmpanied the king$. in every military ex** 



pedition; but in theicaiofi the; wek*e imder Ui» 
^os^uifindi af^he$e,pirm0e»» and, howerer displeased 
with ibfirtaQduot, cduldaot punish theot till thcSr 
return to 8pikrta« 

The Ephori were the ooly'im^istriites At Ltjce^ 

daemon wboKse condoet, after the expiration of their 

^utbofityf wat(ii9t Mibyect .to any review. In the 

exercise of the absolute power with which they had 

been intested» it was stq>posed that, even when 

con^cientiotts in the disdharge of their dnty» they 

might iqour the displeasure both of the senate and 

the pepple ( 4nd that, b& inspectors of inahnersj 

tbejr might think it necessary to inflict puhishinent 

pn actionm the pernicious consequences of which a 

po|Hilar aiiembly might not always comprdiend. 

> To the institution of the Ephori, the Spartans 

firere indebted forthat internal traoquiUity, undis^ 

torbed by any dril commotions, whicb^ during np^ 

wards of five hundred years* they almost iiaiFormly 

rajoyed* These magistrates extended theb m^ 

Mpection to .the conduct of every iiidiTidoal in the 

state; and by theirsumaiacy mode of proceedings 

ooidd quell any conspiracy longltefare it was so 

mdely. diffttsisd aa to endanger die safe^ or peace 

of the community. 

. It has often been sdid^ that the power of the- 
Ephori. wieis li^iconsistent with.a.fred constitution^ 
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Mid adnktei of tbdiimsl dMgemuft; ttbane; ImC 
lidbre cinsamtg the iBitkutiea of iH tnsguitMeyy 
wbidiisoBie of the wisait of the 'Oreeks^ottgliC 
essential to the government of Spartfi^ it ir'profier 
to recoUeet thm'dierBpliori eould nevei- :tiave liny 
indacement to shvei tbtdt ptmen fiesides ti«at 
after ihespMe of ay^ar ti^ retKHmed td a level 
iridi their oodntryinenv «ih) migltt e^^erience from 
liiefr soccessorsi tbe same eppressioit/ of whidi 
ihey tbeniselreft had set an example^ it ts obvious 
that iaaislatoiioe £^rtii^ ^R4i«re tk^ people wert 
«ver jeakous of their -prmleg^, and had none dP 
the nsml occupations c£ men to draw off tbeir 
attendon-from poUie affairs^ any flagtant aitempt 
offlie Epfaori to' subvert the' constitntkni, €» in* 
fringe the rights of individuaU^ wonKl inc^tamtly 
have jroased the indignation Irf* their (M6w cltia>en^ 
and have in|ioli<ed them' in certain dextmolion. 

Having delineated Ac political constitution of 
Sparia, I proceed to mention 'those 'laws of Hry^ 
curgns by r which he endevrbured to fomn ^m 
diaractec . of his conntrymen. hk other atate% 
li^^ators'faa/veccmtehted theraidveswithdetenraag 
BMn from citimes by theiearof pnnUnnmit. IJj^^ 
curgus had a higher object in view; and fay eradlh 
etiAng fromthe tninds of Ihe IB^rtans the seed* of 
vice, wished to lead diem by kidniation to ihte 



fxmdma^ otmstm. ToUn itappcttrcd tbttttflmott 
alL^mvketjif .bmh origtiiattti frm the «exceM of 
vMoemeaf^ aai tUe Jt^wty anii eBtmiaak^ to wkidi 
ife giives .ri» ; ud Aat^ bji armsliiig lli« pvogvti^ 
of lus o^imtiynteit in. cintisation, he eould pMN 
aecm.tfafitti m dMit ^siade 9f sodety « v^hMh- te 
ikpugte tlie mahneia ao|Dst aiaftplBe^ and the iMut 
Most pnre. .The mtaiw wUcb he cuipteycd t<» «c* 
cseafdisk dw c»d» displa}^ ibe foMe^and cxtml 
tf kia g^iw^ i«d were oMitrivedwith sa iBOch 
disGenaaBeoi!, that fev mnif age« kxory, with all 
ila ccHMefBenotSy. was^indkiioiina in the icpuUic of 
S^^aita. ■ 

Had iherv been a& iaeqvaiatjr ia the tutfameet 
the mhabkantaofLaconia^ dbe pla»bf Lyeuvgve 
CQiaM not lufve been cairadkiteeffeat^ WkereTet 
vedWk kune^pnlly dradtd, and a fipFtof die com** 
xamaty baa nore than, enongb ftr peaewtng th« 
Mcenaoe$.of Kfe^ soate individiiaia will kaw M 
Buick taale^ w yaaity, w lam^of- jlmware^w t0 
napr9n» the* eosveniawe nd elegance of tbdar 
mMBU eCItfe; etbcsawiU Ibiidvr tihdir esasaplr; 
wtA hxsBmey wQ soon difiiee ilsaif Ihroagh the stiite^ 
I«ye6i^BS> waa awareof tkeseckcamstttiiccs; and 
determined not only to introduce a perfisct 
eqiiality in the fortunea of bia conntj^men^ but toi 
bestow upon each of them little meaelluin laaa: 
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Mifficient to Mii^y the wa0ts of .aatdre; Ha^mig 
p^Kuacied the Xitoedeomoniaos 4of resign tb^tr pro- 
perly to tbe :stiite# Ihe pacoelied oiit into Sd^OOO 
portioBs the whole landed property of Laconia* 
Thirty tbousaod of th@e he allotted to die inbiH 
bftants of the country, axui ByQOO he distvibuted 
irmo^g tlie citizenft of i^rta. The portixm as- 
sigwd to eaehiuidividiial could .neidier be soldiu^f 
atieoatedas he.cbcse* After, bis death, it do* 
sirended to his^son;' and in the evaat of his having 
none, reverted to the comaaen stock of the state^"^ 

Had every man been permitted to manage the 
^portion allotted him in such a manner as he chose, 
this eqwdity of fortune would have been of short 
duration* In a country the soil of which is so 
various as that of Laconia, the difierent divisions 
eould not be perfectly equal at firsts and would 
soon have. materially .changed dieir original value, 
«ccordiog to the industry or ability of Uiose by 
whom ihey were oultivated. To guardagainst this 
source, of wealth, Lycurgua .did not allow the 
^iartans to take any concern in the management 
of their lands. The Helots, a set of public slaves^ 
composed of the inhabitants of several Httle states, 

• If a Spartan left only a daughter, his portion seems to 
hvfe descended to her, provided she raarried one vrho had no 
9fa«reof hisown.. . 
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redqccd u^dcr stiligection by i:be Spartans, were 
Aldne eMpfeyed in the crftivation of the coiifttry 
of Latonia^ and delivered to eath indi'^idual the 
)Mrdportion of ciorn,' and wine, and moiiey; allowed 
for ibe subsistence of htoiself ami his family. ' 

The pcMTtion 'of these received by evfery citizen 
was moderate; yet even hence the frugality of 
some might have accumulated wealth, and, in thne,- 
that wl^lth might have given rise to iiefinement 
.and luxury. To prevent this danger, Lycurgu» 
prohibited the use of gold and silver,' and enacted 
severe penalties against those citizens in whose* 
possession the nlagistrates should find them. Some 
kind of money was necessary for the exchange of 
commodities ; but iagreeably to the practice of the' 
early ages of Greece, it could be made only of 
iren> and was so bulky and incommodious, that,- 
according to Xenophbn, ten Jiiinee, a sum less' 
tlian ibrty pounds sterling, required a waggon of 
tonsiderable siie to transport it. In Lacedeemon,^ 
besides, no man could derive any advantage from 
the accumulation of wealth. By a law of Ly- 
curgus, every Spartan was entitled to ask from 
another whatever he happened to need ; and he 
wbo refused to share what he possessed with those 
of hi» countrymen who stood in need of it, was 
deemed unworthy of the character of a citizen. 



Had every Sf^mJAy been attovred to live apititt 

men would gradually t^kye wished to iiiprov^ the 

neataess or.d^ieacy. of liieir entertainiQetils; imdf 

to gratify thia latte^ would have deviaed awM 

means 9f eluding the poverty to which' the. iawa 

)uid condemned theia^ The pdiiliceatertainiajeiitsy 

whiefa %c«rg^8 put ^ndev t^ ini|pecti<m of the 

senaAe^ effectually couat^va^ted thia tendency to 

in^covement, and from one age to aaotber made 

the ii^umner of livmg to be the same in SpMrtd. 

^ At these entertammenis all the cki2ep$» and 

even the kidg% were expected to be constantly 

pre$»t; and any person who for a single day was 

ilbsent without some valid excuse^ e3^>ofied. himaelf 

ta a severe repriaiand from the senate or the 

EphorL Nothing could be more ooarse than the 

ffxid to which i» these entertainmentsr the Spartaaft 

wcreacc»stomed: yet such is. the effect <rf habit, 

tbaty evea.at. so kte.a period as tike expeditxcn. o€ 

Agiesilaufi iiita Asia^ his soldieivs pvefierred tbew 

awn black broth to all the Inxuries of Asia. 

Lycargusr knew weli that it would be win t^ 
dieck the growth of hixury at homs^ if he allowed 
straag^s to introduce into Sparta a. taate toe the 
folliea and. pleasures praralent in the stiftes whemre- 
they came. For this reason,, he iastitoted tiie 
$fyi]^aco-«a^ a law pisohibltlng the eatraaee- of my! 
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ftM^fOcr inta Lswdb. Guarcb weve stattoned ai» 
tin confinei^ with aiders to idlow no peraonr tor 
ettter exoqpt on bosinet^ of importanoe; mmS 
during the residence of the few strangers who 
wer^ admitted by the Ephori, or came as ambaiir. 
sadors firoai other states, they were required to 
conform to the manners of the inhabitants of 
Sparta* For some ages foreigners seem to have 
felt no wish to visit Lacedcemon. The indus^oua 
and designing were not allured by the hope of 
gain ; the gay and the idle were not attracted by^ 
the prospect of amusement : nor was it till the age 
of philosophy in Greece, when the |eyij\ao-»a was^ 
less strictly enforced, that men of reflection became 
desirous of observing the singular effects of the in- 
stitutions of Lycurgus. The iewikaa-ta would have 
been of no avail, if the* citizens of Sparta had been 
allowed to travel where they chose, and to import 
into their Own country the manners with which in 
other states they had become familiar. Accordingly, 
no Spartan could leave Laconia without permission 
from the senate-; and that indulgence was never 
granted, except to those distinguished by steadiness 
of character and attachment to the laws, of Lycurgus* 
Such are a few of the extraordinary institutions 
' of the Spartan lawgiver. In theory, they seem 
well adapted to guard against the evil which he 
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dreaded; and, in fact, during several ages, ihejr 
preTented'the sU^test :approach to. loxnry or re- 
Ibement among any class of tbe dtkens of Sparta. 

%* On the subject of ibis essay tbe reader may consult 
Plntarch*8 life of Ljcurgas ; Xenophon's AaxiScu^i. HeXn-cMi ; 
Meursius de Regno Lacon. in Gnmov. An^iq. Grace. Thes. 
Um^^i Cragius de BepubL Lacedaem. ibid.; Sigonius de 
Tempor. ibid.; Vindingii Hellen in Gron. Thes. torn, xi; 
Ubbonis Enunii Vetus Graecia in Gronov. Tbea. torn, ir; 
and Voyage du Jenne Anacliarse, torn. iv. 
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ESSAY viy. 

OH THE SMIirSHCE OF TBS SPAKTAVt IV WAR ; AMD TBS 

isrsarscTioxs or thb laws of LTCvscim, 



Reasons why Lycurgns wished ins eoantrymen to sttaia t» 
. emiueoce in war* Means empbyed to accomplish this end. 
Education of the Spartan youth. Infamy attendant oa 
cowardice. Emulation among the citizens. Hardships 
to which every man was accustomed from his infancy. 
Unlimited oheditace yielded to the mi^istrates and general 
. appointed by the state. Superiority of the Spartans in war^ 
while they observed the laws of Lycurgus. Imperfections 
of his institutions. They prevented the Spartans from at* 
taining to the perfection of the nature of man ; and occap 
siaoed an uncommon ferocity of manners. 

Having established the government and laws 
which he thought most conducive to the happiness 
of his country, Lycurgus next directed his atten* 
tion to the means of securing their permanence 
and stability. He had little to fear from any in- 
ternal commotion. The SiwiXa^ui prevented the 
Spartans from imbibing political opinions incon* 
sistent with those in which they had been educated. 
The Ephori* could at once suf^ress the sediUous 

* The power of the Ephori seems to have been so necessary 
Ibr preserving tlie constitution of Sparta, that it was probably 
inilitated by Lycargns himself. 
08 
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designs of any citizen who might wish to erect an 
independent power for himself on the rain of the 
constitution ; and above all, the equality of fortune 
established at Sparta made it the inteKst of the 
great body of the people to maintain inviolate the 
secority and importance of which every individual 
Sffand himself possessed. 

The Spartan republic was by no means so secore 
from external attacks. Besides the danger arising 
from the vicinity of the extensive empire of Persia^ 
and the barbaixms and warlike natibns of Macedon 
and Thrace, much was to be feared from the other 
states of Greece. There was litde doubt that^ 
with their usoal jeakrasy of each other's prosperity^ 
they would be eager to annoy a stat^ the territory 
of which was at once extensive, populous^ and 
iartile, and which, amidst the civil dissensions by 
which they were perpeteally agitated, ec|oyed the 
Uesaing of internal tranquillity. These were not 
the only enemies whom the Spartans bad to dread* 
JjBt conaeqneace of having reduced to slavery the 
infaabiia^a of some little states in the nei^faomw 
hood of Laoedsmon, the number of their davee 
WM fstr beyond that of any other natidn ia Ghreeoe^ 
and exceeded the free inhabitants of Laconia by 
several hundred thousands. These men never 
forgot that their ancestors had once been free.; and. 
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«Ptttcked with flagerncM for «d opportmiitj 4if «a^ 
ievting their; liberty^ aad of avengoig on 4lirir op* 
fmiKVsoU the wrongs which they had onduradL 
:To guard hk couDtrjmen against this dangoj 
2«3rairgas conceived the des^n of tvamtiig tiiem to 
^auiMBee in war; a phn whidi he was the mom 
inc&ied to adopt, because^ in consequence of hiM 
haTiog ox^iided die Spartans fitmi all the usuai 
oeenpations of men, there was reason to fear that 
the. want of ^o^plojpiaent might otherwise faaiie 
been burdensome to indrriduals, and even dangexw 
oils to the stale. The. means which heemploi|red 
to forAi this military character were in miiiqr ve» 
apeols anoonnnon ; and exhibit the same ^vigour 
and oomprehenston of mind which his other instil 
talioos di^jlay. 

Xnycorgus was of opinion that instmctioncoQliI 
have little effect in regnlating the temper teid 
saanners, unless conveyed at that eariy period «£ 
iife when 1^ mind ii most sascepdUe cf im^«8^ 
aiMs, and retains most strongly iSiose which it Hh 
ceives. Accordingly no nsocmer had the Spartaa 
jmath become capable of exercising their jadgmeo^ 
4han endeavoom ware nsed to inspire them with 
aeatiments of magnanimity. At the pnblic aubst* 
tainmenti^ where they were continually presaa)^ 
the conversation was often made to iwn oii the 
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basnets of cowmndio^ the cMigntion under whidi 
every man lies to devote bis life to die serviee of 
his ooontry, and the happiness and glory of those 
H'ho had shed their blood in its defence. Even on 
the most d^renerate mind, such sentiments, when 
daily repeated, could not fail to make some im« 
ji^ression. What then most have been their eAct 
lit an age, when the heart, as yet nncomipted, 
was alive to every generous feeling, and still more 
wfa^i expressed by men who in their own conduct 
had exhibited the heroism which they recom- 
mended to others. The youth were not allowed 
to be inattentive to the important lessons thus in* 
directly convqred to them. In the evenings when 
they supped in presence of many of the cidasen% 
ihe director of their education was accustomed to 
ask'their cqfnnion of certain actions, or of the cha* 
jn^er of some of thefr countiymen. If they were 
at A loss how to reply, or if by their answers^ they 
showed themsdves to have been uninterested in 
^at they had hea[rd, they were censured- with 
aevority, and exposed to the contempt of ^ their 
companions; and if, on the contrary, they dis? 
played an acute undeistandingand a generous dis* 
^mition, diey had the saticfiiction of being ap* 
plauded by those present, and of being r^i^rded 
as the futmre supports of the state 
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The oeccmonies o£ veligion, wUch in the other 
stales q! Greece had a tendency only to cheriih 
sopeniitiaiii or amine the people by di^iUys of' 
magnifieaioe, were employed by Lyciu^us to inn^ 
press the Spartan youth with fortitude and patriot- 
iaiB. In certain festiTals, ail the citizens were 
arranged into classes according to their age% and 
made processions in honour of the. gods whom they 
worshipped. In the verses, which they were ap* . 
pcHOted tosing, the old recounted their past exploits^ 
those m the vigour of life professed their readi-^ 
neas todie in defence of their country; and the- 
young made the most solemn protestations thatr. 
thqr would never disgrace their character as- 
citizens, and, as soon as their strength permitted 
would strive to rival the &me of their ancestors.. 

. The fate of the few who fled in battle, or. had 
displayed any appearance qf cowardice, was suffi-- 
oent tO' deter the young from imitating their-' 
example. They > were allowed to live, and wese' 
iK»t even detained in confinement; but they^wese- 
excluded from every office in .the.state ; they could 
ferm no alliance with any of. the citizens; they 
were not permitted to eat at the same table, nor 
engage in the same exercises, with the rest of 
their countrymen; they could inhabit only one 
part of the dty ; and, by wearing a particular dressy 
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! ma^ed aatas objeeta of- aeam and caalanipt 

<taaU wIm \ttkm\d tbcm. So wntdicd hm A^ 

4itaatiaa, tlMt in the fint huUiaia mhwkAe Spn^ 

^ tni wcfe engaged, ih^ wmmanlj wauglat «» 

eertain dmth by ra>hiii|^ Into theliriekMt of iiie 

«o«ny, endeawuri^g, by tbh act of despecate 

«»ioar, toreoorer some portion of Ae erteem of 

thdr countrymen. In a ttete irhei« sudi /were 

theoonseqpnnces of oowardlo^ hoMT raveiy wmdd 

■any eocampie of it ocrar ! It is the fear of death 

wWch makes men fly from daiq[er ; diat renders 

«l»eBi inscasiUe to the ofaligationi under whidi 

-they lie to defend the s^ety and the ^ory of their 

country: bnt at Sparta this was countetaeted by 

,a stronger fear, by the dread of a fiite &r jnore 

terrible than death; and to escape fiwm Which, 

inevitable destruction became an object of de«re. 

Bong aware of the power of «analation over the 
l»»nian mind, Lycui^qs made it also contribute to 
!»onMte the magnanimity of the Spartans. At a 
««»«Mn period tfane resectable dttaeas, appmated 
bf the Epbori, selected SOO of the yoalii, vh«Me 
fcotineuit bm»nie to sarround the person of tin 
king in battle, and to share in erety enlecpriae 
•^ded with difficulty or danger. In this electiaa 
*ere was no room for partiaUty. The n»sdn af 
.«e choice «f ereiy inditidnal was laid befixe 
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the iiMraUy of the pec^le, and wu dmim 
from cireumsteMes in bis conduct with whidi 
ali were Mqnninled. From Ihe time of this ■•• 
niBBtion there sufatisted a cooitnnt rivaFahlp b#* 
tween the band of the Three Hundred and the 
rest of the S{Mirtan youth; the flnt pcrfiMming 
a thousand acts of herobm to show thsaa sri^ fl a 
worthy of such a distinction, and the oAen di»- 
playing no less gallantry to prove that Aey had . 
unjustly been depriTed of an honour which dieir 
merit entided them to expeot In vain did any 
individual hope that the defects in his conduot 
would pass unnoticed. Many, eager tobmld diefr 
own fame on the rain of his, marked every fan 
stence of meanness or cowardice of which he had 
been goil^ and by the publication of it 
voured to expose him to the indignation or 
tempt of Ms countrymen. 

The character of the Spartans corresponded 
widi the care employed to form their minds to 
sentiments of heroism. To them that situatioii 
was the most desirable, which aflbrded room fer 
Ihegireatest display of roagnanimi^; and the leia 
cf 1^ seemed am{dy compensated by the p awp eot 
of glory or the hc^ of contributing^to the welina 
of their country. 

A Spartan being oAnred a4arge ram of mone^ 

' i6 5 
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H he woaU not contend in one of the games at 
Olympia, rejected it with disdain. Wi^n, by 
much exertionj he had gained the victory, he was 
•asked what advantage he would derive from it. 
•** In battle/' said he, ** I shall occupy the post 
of honour and of danger/' Before the Persian 
war, the Spartans felt such . indignation at being 
•required by Darius to submit to his authority, 
that they put to death the ambassadors who bad 
cMivered this demand.. Being afterwards con- 
vinced that by this, act of cruelty they had violated 
the law of nations, and had incurred the dis- 
•pleasure of the gods, they issued a proclamation, 
-demanding if any citizens were willing to die for 
i^arta. Two Spartans, named Sperthias and 
Bulis, immediately declared their readiness to make 
this sacrifice; and. having gone to the Persian 
court, informed the king that they had come to 
Btone for the wrong done by their countrymen, 
and would submit to any .death which he chose, to 
inflict. Xerxes^ who, though often misled by the 
•violence of passion, was incapable of coolly em* 
brning his hands -in the blood of the innocent, 
returned for answer that he did not chqose to 
expiate the guilt of the Spartans by the commi»- 
SIGH of a crime similar to theirs, and that they 
were at liberty to return home. Far from testi- 
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'fyhig any joy at the resolution of Xerxes^ the 
two Spaitans could ti<>t conceal their disappoint- 
'ment that they had not been allowed to show, by 
their death, the love which they bore to Sparta. 

A detachment of 7000 Greeks, stationed at 
Thermopylae, had for some days defended that^ 
pass against the immense army of the Persians. 
•Having learned that Xerxes had been informed of 
a passage across the mountain of OBta, and would 
soon be able to surround them, they saw the* 
necessity of an immediate retreat. In this iritua* 
tion, Leonidas, with SOO Spartans, disdained to 
fly, and, in conformity with a resolution formed 
before leaving Lacedsemon, determined to exhibit 
to the Greeks an illustrious example of the re*- 
sistance which even this inconsiderable force could 
oppose to the whole army of Xerxes; Assured 
of the impossibility of their escape, the three 
hundred bade a last farewell to their friends ; took 
a slight repast to prepare them for the ensuing 
battle, atid rushed with alacrity to the attadc of 
the enemy. After an incredible carnage of the 
PeriHans, they were at length overpowered by the 
iiumbers successively led on to oppose them^ and 
Ml in the same spot where they had begun the 
cmabat. Instead of pitying their fatcj the Spartans 
r^arded them as the happiest of mortals. Long 
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dker tbeir death the joulh burmd with the deuie 
of raniliitbg their vakior ; and the fondeit wiih 
which a parent could exprais for his pon^ was that 
hit death might be no kfis gliMriaus than that of 
the followers of Leonidas. 

At the same time that Lycurgus^ was desirous (if 
inspiring his countrymen with sentiments of the 
most exalted mi^anunity, he thought it no less 
necessary to give them the vigour of constitutkn 
and strength of body, without which, in his tiaae^ 
no degree of courage could be of any avail. To 
prevent the Spartan youth from being enfeebled 
by indulgence, he required that at the age of 
seven they should be tak^i from their parents. Bad 
educated in public by the state. One of the moat 
respectable citizens was appiHuted to inspect their 
behaviour ; and the young mafi most remarkable 
for their military skill and prowess were entrusted 
with the direction of the different (^sses into 
which they were divided. By them the boys 
were accustomed to endure hunger, cold, sod 
fatigue ; and were taught all the exercises which 
ibeir Strength enabled them to perform. Afber 
the age of twelve their manner of life becaase 
more severe, and their exerdsas more laboriow. 
Their head and &et were constantly nncovemL 
In the midst of winter they were often reared tQ 
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pass the night in the fields; and whan at 
vere made to skem without eovering. on reedi 
puUed wkh their own hands from Ifa6 hanks di 
the Emrolas. Every ten days they were inspected 
by the Epbori; and, if in their appearance or 
manner they exhibited any marks of eflbminacy^ 
were punished with severity, and treated wtdi 
contempt. As an amusement, they were somettmaa 
p^nnitted to employ themselves in the chase of 
the ferocious animak abounding ^ in the woods 
of Laconta, and for many hours every day were 
engaged in the most laborious exercises of the 
Gymnasium. These exerdses did not form the 
business merdy of the young. They constituted 
the chirf employments even of the elderly citiaens 
of Sparta; and the applause bestowed on the 
conquerors in games celebrated every month in 
Laconia kept perpetually alive the ardour with 
which they applied to them. All the ancient 
historians unite in bearii^ testimony to the effect 
of these institutions, and ascribe to the Spartans 
a strength, sLi% and nfflity of body to wfaiok 
the inhabitants of the other districts of Greece 
very rarely attained. 

In many states the fatigues and hardships^ imiEO 
than the das^Mrs of war, mlake mm regard at wiA 
terror, and often induce theas to saccifioe their 
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interest in order to avoid it. To the Spartans, on 
the contrary, war was a kind of rdaxation from 
labour. Tliey were thea employed in exercises 
less violent than usnal. They might spend a part 
of the day in amusement, and were even permitted 
to bestow some attention on the ornament of their 
persons. At all times, accordingly, the Spartans 
were eager to engage in war, and willingly con- 
' tinned in the field as long as their services were 
required. 

In consequence of the small number of the 
citizens of Sparta, Lycurgus wished the magis- 
trates to be sparing of the lives of their country- 
men ; and with this view taught them to consider 
a victory as most glorious when gained with little 
bloodshed to the conquerors ; and appointed a 
sacrifice of greater value to be ofiered by a 
general who defeated an enemy by stratagem, 
than if he had been victorious by force. 

To form the Spartans to artifice in war, he 
made the food of the youtli to be uncommonly 
sparing; but allowed them to jlipply this de- 
ficiency by carrying off whatever they found un- 
guarded, provided they did not employ force to 
obtain it. If they escaped the observation of 
those whom they plundered, they were praised by 
the si^ierintendents of their education. When 
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discovered^ thqr irere punished, not ibr having 
stolen, which at Sparta, where every thing waa 
.in some measure common, was scarcely regarded 
as a crime, but for not having performed with 
sufficient alertness what thev ou^rht to have exr 
ecuted with dexterity. In ambuscade, accordingly, 
and in the art of surprising an enemy, 'the 
Spartans were unrivalled; and to th^se means 
they are thought to have been indebted. for most 
of the victories which they obtained. 

In war, all these qualities of the Spartans would 
have, proved unavailing without that discipline 
and habit of submission to command which alone 
can. enable a general to prosecute his operations 
with vigour and effect. Lycurgus was folly aware 
of the importance of such obedience, and em- 
ployed the most efficacious means to enforce it. 
The Spartan youth were not merely required to 
obey the officers set over them by the state: every 
citizen had the right of correcting them for their 
JauUsy and might enjoin; them to perform any 
action not forbidden by the laws. During the 
keenest of their exercises and contests he could 
command them to separate ; and, if they refused^ 
mi^t drag them before the Ephori, and cause 
them to be punished for disobedience. So strong, 
accordingly^ at Sparta, was the habit of obedience^ 
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that the kings submitted, without murmiiraig> to 
eirery comumnd of the Ephori ; and et&i the most 
iUtntriotts citizen would have lost all estimatiou 
with bis oountrymen, had he, under any pretext, 
•disreg^ded an injunction of his lawful snfi^ 
riors. In war, the b^ieficial efiects of this were 
atrongly felt. The Spartan soldiers ^ were not 
aceustomed to criticise the conduct of their general, 
nor to engage with coldness in an enterprise, 
because undertaken for reascMis which they did 
Slot coBiprehend. They had no object bat to un- 
derstand the order which he issued ; and, in i^ite 
of every difficulty, to carry it into effect. 

The esiinence of the Spartans in war bore 
ample testimony to the efficacy of the means om* 
l^pyed for this end by Lycurgus. The Athenians^ 
fend as thqr were of military feme, alwayis ao- 
knowledged the superiority of that people in the 
ikld. By the dread of incurring their displeasure^ 
the I^cedsemonians d'ten disarmed the most 
powerful confederacies; and so much were tbey 
accustomed to victories, that they heard of them 
with iadifiereace, and scarcely deigned to bestow 
a reward on the messengers by whom the tidings 
of them were brought. 

Though the ability, with which Lyctu^os t»^ f> 
isU hb iDstitutioiis conspire to accmnplish tke ^ad 
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vrhidi he had in Tiew^ bedeienM^ itf adnintioBt 
it must be allowed «tii«t die priaciple upon whidi 
the whole of his sjst^ was founded is completely 
enoneous. In a rude state of sodety, inan i^ 
little raperior to the animal cveatton, aod derives 
very inconsidenible advantage from the povets of 
reascm by which he is distinguished. It is at the 
period Mfhen his undarstandipg is enlightened by 
«cie&<» I when he becomes capable of investigating 
the bparatkms of his own mind» and the natine 
and qualities of the objects around him ; when by 
his ingenuity and industry he changes ihe face of 
nature, and makes eveiry thing contribute to the 
convenience and comfort <^ life; it is ik&k snrd^ 
that he aj^ears in the most fovourafale coLowm^ 
and approaches most nearly to tike perfection of 
ids nature. The study of adenoe, so severely pro- 
scribed by Lycurgus, has no tendency un&voiiiw 
able to virtue. It moderates the violence of pas* 
sion ; inspires a taste for innocent and elegant 
enjoyments; and banishes the desire of the vicious 
indulgences which, in a rude state of society, form 
the priitcipal happiness of man. Even improve* 
ment in the arts does not necessarily corrupt the 
heart. In those who profoss than they produce 
habits of industry and economy, and prevent the 
pernicious effects with which, in andviljaed ages, 
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.cxoeniTe indolence k alniost always attended. If 
In the higher ehisses of society they give rise to 
luxury; yet luxury — that is, a taste for the ele- 
gances of life, is not in itself an eTil. By givhig 
employment to numbers, who in a ruder period 
wocdd have had no means of subsistence, it . in- 
creases the population of a country ; and is vicious 
in those who indulge in it only when it occupies 
too much of their time and attention, or interferes 
with the discharge of the active duties of life. 
This then was the first defect in the institutions of 
Lycurgtts. The evils which he dreaded ff om re- 
finement of manners were imaginary; while, to 
avoid them, he counteracted the progress which 
society is jperpetually- making in the improvement 
of art and' of science^ and prevented his country- 
-men from ever attaining to the dignity and per- 
feetiohoftbe nature of man. 

Biit this was not the greatest errornn the system 
of Lycurgus. The manners of all uncivilized 
nations are tinged with ferocity. The individuals 
of whom they are composed, ignorant of the rightsl 
of other% and occupied with the supply of their 
personal wants, think not of tlie demands which 
men have on the kindness of each other; while 
their rude employments, and the niany hardships 
to which they themselves are ofitisn exposed, steel 
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their lieutt«g«iiiBl the fedings ofcomp—fan mad 
hesiefoteaioe^ Dodrina 

Emollit moresy nee sinit esse fcrot. 

It b philosophy which poiiitt out the re]atioiu 
in whidi we stand to each other ; which shows the 
advantages at all times attendant on clemency, an4 
which thus softens the tempers, and hnmanixes the 
manners of men. The military character of the 
%>artan8^ and the wars in which it often involTed 
them, increased the ferocity resulting from their 
ignorance of art and of science. Accustomed from 
their youth to scenes of carnage and horror, they 
became callous to the finer emotions of the heart, 
and knew not what it was to feel for the distresses 
pfdthers. 

From nature women possess a higher degree 
of gentleness, humanity, and benevolence^ than 
men ; and in barbarous ages have sometimes con^ 
tribnted to soften the ruggedness of their manners. 
At Sparta women could produce no such efiect 
Edocated together with the men, trained to the 
same exercises and hardships, they seem to have 
contracted no less ferocity. What shall we think 
of women who could rejoice at the death of their 
sons, i^ upon inspection, they found their wounds 
to be honourable, and could even murder with 
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Ibeir oim liaods audi of thmt iMUrai^luid fled 
in battle ! The barbarity of th^ xnannen of the 
Spartans was such as these circumstances would 
lead to expect. To secure to their citizens a 
vigosr of cx>n«titittion, they were ^aceuttomed to 
kill immediately after their birth the children who 
liad any appearance of weakness or delicacy; bxA 
yriih the intuition of inuring their youth to pain, 
they on certain occasions scourged them wkh aach 
heffmiji tiiat some of them have been known to 
expire. It is in their conduct to the Hdots, those 
daTes whom they employed in the cultivation ci 
the ground, that we behold the most di^usting 
^MfixLj of a ferocity of disposition. Not content 
with having deprived them of liberty, 'they were 
wont to treat them with all the wantonness of <^ 
pressk)n. They did not allow than to sing the 
byrons in praise of valour which formed the delight 
^ the citiaena. They annually inflicted on them 
anumber of stripes, to remind them of their eon* 
ctition,aiid break tlie ind^endenee of their spirits ; 
and they sometimes forced them to drink to exeessf, 
diat they might exhibit to the youth an example 
joi the effects of intemperance. The crwdty of 
ibe Spartans was often of a still blacker dye* They 
privately put to death the Helots, whd di^layed 
uncommoa atrength of body or gtenerosity of 
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mind. To accustom the youth to stratagem, they 
sometimes placed them in ambuscade^ and allowed 
them to murder the slaves who passed near the 
place where they lay concealed ; and when the 
sumher of these unfoftnnate men threatened the 
state with danger, they hare been known to 
batcher thousands of them at once. 

It is shocking to dwell on such instances of bar- 
baiity; but tbey show the imperfection (^ the in- 
stitutions of Lyctti^Sy and the importaiiGe of the 
study of literature and.sci^ice to the moral a& well 
as the intellectual improyement of man. 

*^* Mueh loibrniation on the subjects of this and tlie fol-; 
lowing essay will be found in Plutarch's Tnstitnta Laconica,. 
and Apopfatkegmata LaGOoica ; Meursii MisoeilaMa Laoonica 
in Gronov. Thes. Ant. Grac. torn, v ; Ubboais Emnui .La<# 
cedaeoion Antiquain Groaov. Thes. tom« iv; HeraclidaePontici 
de Politiis Greecorum Libellus in Gronov. Thes. torn, ri; and 
Voyage du Jeune Anacharse^tom. it. 
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ESSAY IX- 

ON THE SITUATION AND MANNERS OF 
THE SPARTANS. 



In thU essay, it is my intention to throw together 
such detached particulars respecting the situation 
and manners of the Spartans as seem to be most 
deserving of attention. 

The powei of the republic of Sparta, and the 
influence which she exerted over the afiairs of 
Greece, did not arise altogether from the extent of 
Laconia, nor from the effect of the institutions of 
Lycurgus on the character of her citizens. At an 
early period of the histoi^ of Greece, the Messe- 
nians were attacked by the Spartans, and, not* 
withstanding an heroic and obstinate defence, were 
subdued by that warlike people. For some ages 
they continued to be the subjects, or rather the 
slaves, of the Spartans, and in war were compelled 
to follow their standard in such numbers as the 
Ephori chose to require. In a country like Greece 
where the territories of the different states were 
small, and where their jealousy of each other pre- 
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tented thenf finom formbiff di^ strict alKflnce, the: 
advrantage arking from the acquisition of Measonia 
was great* In conseqaence of its being added to 
Laconia, the dominions of Sparta were more ex- 
tensive than the districts of Attica, Argos, Sicyon, 
Corinth and Megara, and consequently, enabled 
the Spartans to command a force iar superior to 
that of any of the states of Greece. Epaminondas 
was aware of the importance of Messenia to the 
Lacedaemonians, and determined to deprive them 
of this source of their power. Besides the de* 
scendants of the original inhabitants who still re- 
sided in Messenia, numbers had at different times 
escaped from the tyranny of the Spartans, and 
had acquired some small possessions in riemote 
parts df Sicily and Greece. All these Eparai* 
nondas, after conquering Mcissenia, brought back 
to the country of their ancestors. He rebuilt the 
cities which for ages had lain in ruins; divided the- 
lands among all who were of M^ssenian extrac- 
tion ; and joined them in the closest alliance with 
the states most hostile to Lacedsemon. No mea- 
sure could have been more, fatal to the power of 
tlie Spartans. They were not only deprived of an 
extensive. territory, and of a great > part of the 
troops which they had been accustomed to employ ; 
but they saw established in their neighbourhood 



an enemyiihainno «rtrad.BQ>1eBglJl of tmiecoidd 
emr iMQiKile; wkv perfietiidiy miodfiil of tlie 
ivroligs endored bf tfaemaelTet aad their aiioestar% 
omitted no of^rtunity of takii^ Teoj^ence od 
thmr opiMrestors, and eagerly joined ia aliiaaee 
with every enemy of Lacedeemcm* 

Maay writers have erroaeously ttippoaed that 
'LycargoM wished to render his cottntryoneii a na» 
tioQ of conqnercMrs. Though desirous of formkig 
than to skill in arms, lie dreaded the effects of 
oonquest, and wished to prevent them from ex< 
tendmg th^r territories beyond the bounds of 
Lacoiiia. With this view^ he enjoined them never 
to pursue an enemy when flying ; never to under- 
take the si^e of a town; never to. employ any 
navid force; and. seldom to make war agamst the 
same state; Notwkhstanding^aU these precautions^ 
the Spartans were not almiys regolatedby the mo- 
derate and unambitious spirit dictated by the laws 
of Lyenrgns. Men so eminently i^sttnguished in 
war naturally wished to reap the firuit of their 
valonr; and after proving vietorioua ia the fields 
wereumiwittiag to abandcm the glory and adfvantage 
of coeqiMRit» No saoner howev^ had die Spartans 
begun their caieer of conqoesty than its eflRMrts 
justified tbe fiwesigkt of X{pctu|{os ia endeavdoriog 
lofMcnrBniit^ The. immense sttna bceuj^i into 
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ihe state by Lysander and Agesilaus changed, the 
national character, and gave rise to passions which 
were before unknown. The Spartans, once so ce? 
lebrated for their contempt of riches, became the 
most rapacious of all the Greeks, and were said 
by Plato to have acquired by rapine, extortion^ 
and oppression, a greater quantity of gold and 
silver than was to be found in all the other states 
of Greece, At first, the republic alone was al- 
lowed to posses any wealth ; but^ the same per* 
mission was soon granted to individuals ; and not 
long after the Spartans became one of the roost 
luxurious and effeminate nations in Greece, 

£ven during the prevalence of the laws of Ly- 
cUrgus, it was only the citizens of Sparta who were 
educated according to his institutions, and at- 
tained to distinguished eminence in war. G>nse- 
quently, in all the expeditions undertaken by the 
republic, it ^became necessary to employ such a 
number of citizens as might overawe the rest of 
the army, and occupy the stations which required 
any uncommon exertion of valour or military skill. 
Jn such a situation what could be more foolisli 
than the schemes of conquest in which, during the 
Peloponnesian war, the governmentT of Lace- 
daemon began to engage? The waste of citizens 
which they necessarily occasioned was far greatei: 

H 
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than the youth of Sparta could supply, and soon 
reduced them to half the number fixed by Ly* 
,Dfif!*^s: ■ The loss of three hundred Spartans in 
the battle of Leuctra, was thought to be one oF 
the greatest misfortunes which had ever befallen 
the republic, and spread such general alarm, that 
the Ephori readmitted as citizens four hundred who 
had fled in battle, and thus violated a fundament^ 
law of Lycurgus. Notwithstanding the oppression 
T^ith which the Laiieda^monians treated the Helots, 
they were accustomed to employ them in war, and 
at the battle of Plataeae had sent seven to fight 
around the person of every Spartan. If on such 
occasions, these men acted with fidelity and valour, 
they sometimes obtained their liberty, and were 
even admitted as citizens instead of those who bad 
fallen. Callicratidas and GylippuSj who by many 
signal exploits raised themselves to the highest 
honours and employments in the state,* are said 
by iElian to have been the sons of eniranehised 
Helots. 

• The city of Sparta, like many of the oldest of 
the Grecian towns, was composed of five faamlet9> 

* Lysaiider is mentioned by lEAidn as having beea of a sh 
iHiIar descent ; but this seeras inconsistent>vith the statemeBt 
of Plutarch, that he was descended from a branch of the family 
of the Heradid®. 
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near, but not adjoining to each other, and had no 
walls. Lycurgus thought that his countrymen would 
iK>t stand in need of such a protection, and that a 
consciousness of any other defence than their 
valour might lessen the vigilance, and unremitted 
attention to military openitions, with which he 
wished to inspire them. In most of the states of 
Greece, the houses were small and destitute of or- 
nament; but at Sparta they were uncommonly 
plain. During the prevalence of the institutions 
of Lycurgus, the Spartans despised every kind of 
luxury, and by the laws were obliged to form the 
inner part of their habitations of the coarsest ma* 
terials. Some of the public buildings had been 
erected out of the spoils taken from the Persians 
during the invasion of Greece, and were not defi- 
ci^it in magnificence. Thucydides has iiien- 
tioned a temple of Minerva, the whole or at least 
the outer part of wlxich was entirely of brass.* In 
Lacedaemon, there was a theatre ; but it was re- * 
served for the exhibition of athletic performances. 
The dramatic productions heard with such rapture 
at Athens^ possessed few charms for so rude a 
people as the Spiu'tans, and were not even allowed 

"♦ Prom thenc« at Sparta, Minerva had the appellation of 
h2 
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to be exhibited. In a state where the sEghteat 
deviation from the conduct enjoined by Lycorgus 
was regarded as an offence too serious to be 
treated with ridicule, comedy was thought to be 
useless ; and fears were entertained that while trai- 
gedy softened the heart, it might have some effect 
in enfeebling the courage of the citizens. The 
Spartans were taught to read and to write; but 
were strangers to all the sciences, and held them 
in contempt. Eloquence they considered as an art 
contemptible in itself, and useless to those who 
disdained to deceive. Among them, accordingly, 
all attempts to please the imagination, or move the 
passions, were unavailing, and commonly had only 
the efiect of producing a distrust of the goodness 
of the cause which needed their support. The 
only compositions admired by the Spartans were 
such poems, as had a tendency to elevate the mind 
and inspire it with sentiments of fortitude and 
magnanimity. The Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, 
and the Ode» of Tyrtaeus and Alcman, were fa- 
miliar to them from their infancy ; were sung by 
them when advancing to battle, and contributed 
to form that enthusiasm of valour which long ren- 
dered their attack irresistible. Though illiterate, 
the Spartans were far from being inattentive, to 
their mode of expression. From their youths they 
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were taught to think with justness, and convey 
their sentiments with energy and precision. The 
other Greeks were struck with the uncommon fe*- 
licity of their expression ; and have recorded va- 
rious examples illustrative of the style in wliich 
tfiey usually spoke. A stranger was one day 
ridiculkig the shortness of their swords: "Short as 
ihey are," said King Agis, who happened to be pre- 
sent, **they seldom fail to reach the- hearts of our 
aiemies." An Athenian was reproaching Plistonax, 
die Spartan, on . account of the ignorance of his 
countrymen; ^* True,'* said Plistonax, "for we are 
theonly people in Greece who have not learned your 
vices." A man, who had fatigued the Spartan' king 
Demaratus with a number of trifling questions, at 
length asked him who was the most respectable ci« 
tizeti in Lacedsamon. ** He," said Demaratus, "who 
resembles you the least." Dionysius, the tyrant of 
Syracuise, being taken prisoner by Timoleon, was 
sent by him to Corinth, and continued to live 
there in poverty and neglect. Philip of Macedon 
having soon after written a haughty letter requir* 
ing the Spartans to submit to his authority, they re* 
turned for answer, " Dionysius is at Corinth ;" ex- 
pressing in these few words the folly of being 
elated by prosperity, when he had before him so 
remarkable an example of the fall of a tyrant. 
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So coimnon among the Spartans was tbb manner 
of eKpression, that a style distinguished by brevity^ 
and force, thence acquired the name of lAcmde* 
. Music was a favourite amusement at Lace* 
ddBmon ; but being entirely of a martial kind» could 
have no tendency to sooth the passions <»r fau- 
manize the temper of the citizens. Thou^ in 
the age of Lycurgus it mu^t have been of the 
rudest kind, care was taken that it should never 
become more refined. Timotheus, the most cele- 
bi*ated musician of ancient times, added some 
strings to the lyre, and had so much improved 
its melody and expression, that, on his coming to 
Sparta, the citizens were delighted with his musi(^ 
and followed him in crowds wherever be went. 
The Ephori were alarmed lest their admiration of 
Timotheus should give them a distaste for the 
ancient music, and in a decree which is still extant 
required him to cut off the strings which he had 
added. 

In the building where the Spartans assembled 
tO' partake of the public entertainm«its» was a 
number of different tables, at each of which there 
were places for fifteen persons. Before bdng ad<^ 
mitted into any of these little societies, it was ne- 
cessary to obtain the consent of all who sat tb^et 
that no persoti might feel uneasy from the presence 
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^f one whom be disliked. Tfie .convci*sation ge* 
fierally turned on the praises of magnanimity, and 
the ^lory acquired by the valiant ; but sometimes 
was gay and lively. Even raillery was permitted^ 
if made to cease as soon as the object of it showed 
any appearance of uneasiness. Besides being re* 
quired to listen to the conversation of the elder 
cidzensy the youth on such occasions had an op» 
portnnity of displaying their dexterity by privately 
carrying off what was placed upon the tables. At 
these entertainments, the principal dish was a 
black broth supposed to have been made of the 
juice of pork seasoned with vinegar and salt, of 
which the elderly citizens were so fond, that they 
seldom ate any thing else. Having heard it praised 
by the Spartans, Dionysius the elder desired a 
Lacedaemonian slave to prepare it : but had no 
sooner put it to his lips than he threw it from him 
with disgust^ asking if that was the dish of which 
bis countrymen- were so fond. ^^ No/^ said the 
slai^ <4t wants the ingredient of violent exercise 
before supper." 

In all uncultivated periods of society, age is one 
of the principal sources of distinction. The old 
enjoy the benefit of experience, and it is only 
from experience that men can acquire wisdom or 
knowledge. At Sparta, nothing could exceed the 
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reverence paid to age. The young were taaght 
to rise at the appearance of the old^ and to hear 
with submission and docih'ty their instructions or 
reproofs ; and no man below sixty could become 
a candidate for the rank of senator. During a 
public festival at Athens, an old man happened to 
come into the theatre after it was full, and went 
l*onnd the seats of his countrymen, without being 
able to prevail on any one to make room for him. 
On his passing near the bench allotted for some 
Spartan ambassadors who were then in Attica^ 
they all rose to receive him, seated him in the 
tnidst, and showed him the utmost attention and 
respect 

When young, the Spartan women were taught 
the same exercises as the men, and were made to 
endure the same hardships and fatigue^ After 
their marriage, they were exempted from the ne« 
cessity of attending the Gymnasia; and notwith- 
standing the strictness with which the laws re- 
flated every action of the men, were allowed to 
live as they chose. 

' For a long period, they were so far from abusing 
this liberty, that in propriety of conduct, and the 
discharge of the domestic duties of life, they wer^ 
tnore unexceptionable than the female sex in any 
of the other states of Greece. In the age €^ 
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Xenophon and Plato, they had begun to indulge 
in luxury ; and are thought to have contributed to 
that geiferal corruption of manners which soon 
after disgraced and enfeebled the republic of 
Sparta. Though often ferocious in their manners, 
the Spartan women sometimes displayed un- 
common dignity of sentiment, and exhibited ex- 
aniples of magnanimity which even the men were 
never known to surpass. A stranger who had 
brought information to the mother of Brasidas of 
the death of her son, lamented the fate of that 
illustrious general, and was calling him the most 
valiant of the Spartans. ^' Stranger,*' said she, " my 
son was a bmve man ; but Sparta can boast of 
citizens still braver than he.'* 'Uiose who are ac- 
quainted with the character and exploits of this 
amiable man will feel the magnanimity of such a 
reply. 

The Spartans were not allowed to employ them- 
selves in agriculture or commerce, nor to practise 
any mechanical art. The Helots* cultivated their 
fields and built their houses; and the allies of 
Sparta were bound to supply them with the manu- 

* These men were often much richer than their masters^ 
the lands which they cultivated generally producing a great 
deal more than they were required to pay for them, and ihe^ 
surplus being their own. 

h5 
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fiictures and arms for which they had occasioit. 
Their sole employments consisted in conversing 
with each other ; in hunting and the exercises of 
the Gymnasium^ and in superintending the ctdnca"* 
tion of the youth. To men in a different state of 
society, such a mode of life would be tiresome and 
uninteresting; but to a Spartan it seemed the 
happiest and the most suited to a freeman. A 
Lacedaemonian, being told that an Athenian bad 
been punished for not applying himself to any 
profession, expressed his astonishment that a mau 
should be thought guilty of a crim6 because he 
lived agreeably to the dignity of human nature. 
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ESSAY X. 

OH THE CHANGES IN THE GOVEENMENT *0F ATHENS BEFORE 
THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THE DEMOCRACY BY CLIS- 
THEVfiS. 



Situation of Athens when Cecrops carae into Attica. Form 
of government which he established. Changes made upon 
it by Theseus, and after the death of Codrus. State of Athens . 
vrkeo the power of the.archons became annual. Defects 
of the laws of Draco. .Use made by Solon of the power 
with which the Athenians invested him. His constitutioa 
of government overturned by Pisistratus. Manner ia 
which Pisistratus and his sou Hipparchus governed Athens. 
Tyranny and expulsion of Hippias. Democracy restored 
by Clisthenea. ^ 

During an early period of the history of 
Greece, the districts of Laconia, Boeotia, and 
Tfaessaly, often changc^d their inhabitants, and by 
their fertility and beauty allured various wander- 
ing tribes, which were successively expelled by 
others more powerful than themselves. The barren 
and rocky soil of Attica, on the contrary, produced 
Qotihing which could gratify the rapacity of an in- 
vader, and possessed few attractions to any who 
did not r^ard it with the affection which every 
Bian bears to his country. To escape from the 
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oppression of a tyrant, Cecrops, an Egyptian, l^ft 
his countrj^, and landed with a number of followers 
in Attica. At that time the Athenians were in a 
state of total barbarity. They lived on the spon- 
taneous productions of the earth; and were ignorant 
of the simplest arts, and even of the institutions 
most essential to the happiness of social life. 
Cecrops, who came from a country considerably 
advanced in crviiization, and who possessed a sound 
understanding and insinuating address, soon ac- 
quired a complete ascendancy over the most re- 
spectable of the citizens; and on the death of their 
chief, whose daughter he had obtained in mar- 
riage, was unanimously elected King. Few princes 
have contributed more to tlie happiness of their 
subjects than Cecrops. "He made them acquainted 
with the most necessary of the arts, and laid the 
foundation of the commerce with foreign states, 
which afterwards contributed so much to the wealth 
and power of Athens. 

The wisdom of the laws and mildness of the ad- 
ministration of Cecrops, soon drew numbers from 
every part of Greece to Attica. With the view of 
connecting the inhabitants with each other, and of 
protecting them against the attack of any foreign 
enemy, he fortified twelve cities for the residence 
of those who were not engaged in the eultivatioa 
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or the ground. In each of these be ap^x^inted ti 

council, composed of the most wealthy and re^ 

spectable of the citizens, and entrusted them with 

the ordinary administration of government, anc| 

the right of deciding all differences arising within 

the district. It was not the intention of Cecrops 

that the power of these courts should be inde-^ 

; pendent. He enacted that their conduct should 

i at all times be subject to the review of the sove- 

; reign, and that to his decision they should refei^ 

t the most important causes brought before them. 

Though specious^ this form of government was 
,f attended with many disadvantages. The courts 
'-i soon became independent of the king, and the 
r; inhabitants of the different districts c<Hisidering 
fi themselves as forming separate states, wei^ involved 
[ in constant feuds with each other, and sometimes 
& engaged in war against the sovereign. 
I Theseus, who succeeded to the throne of Athens 
300 years after the death of Cecrops, and who 
:. to the most exalted heroism joined uncommon 
r^ genius and discernment, found his country dis- 
^ tracted into a number of factions, and formed 
1^ the design of correcting the error committed by 
j^ Cecrops. Having gone through the districts, he 
^^ convinced the inhabitants of the pernicious effects"^ 
,^, attendant on a variety of jiirisdicti^s, and ob* 
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lained tl^ir eonsent to pUce at Athens alone the 
seat of* government and of justice. Theseus had 
no view to the increase of bis own authority. Pre« 
possessed in favour of a popular government, he 
lodged the power of enacting laws, and of making 
peace and war, in an assembly composed of all the 
citizens capaj^le of bearing arms, and reserved to 
himself merely the ri^t of being the leader of 
bis people in war, and in peace of superintending 
the execution of their decrees. 

Such continued to be the government of Athens 
till the reign of Cod r us, the seventh in succession 
from Theseus. It being predicted by an oracle that 
in a war in which Athens was then engaged with 
Megara, the Megareans. would be successful unless 
they killed the Athenian king, Codrus went in 
disguise into the camp of the enemy, and had the 
heroism to allow himself to be killed by a soldier 
to whom, with that intention, he liad of&red some 
insult. The Athenians, who, by the deatli of 
C^odrus, bad escaped the danger which threatened 
them, regarded him with §o much venerationj that 
they thought no person worthy to succeed him as 
king. For a long period, however, his descendants, 
lUider the name of archons, held the chief autho- 
rity at Athens ; and except that the people bad a 
right to call them to account for their conduct^ 
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seem to have poisessed the same power as tha 
kings. During the government of the perpetual 
arcbons, the Athenians are rarely mentioned by 
any ancient historian, and thence appear to have 
lived in tranquillity and peace. The crimes and 
» misfortunes of men being the subjects on which 
history delights to dwell, it forms a strong pre- 
sumption that a nation has been happy whea ita 
transactions have not been recorded by the pen of 
the historian. 

The race of Codrus having become extinct^ the 
Athenians took advantage of this vacancy in thQ 
hereditary succession of their princes to limit to ^ 
ten years the duration of the power of the archons | 
and, about seventy years after, not only rendered 
annual the authority of these magistrates, but 
divided it among nine of their countrymen. These 
changes in the constitution of Athens were fac 
from promoting the h^^piness of the people. The 
archcou^ who no longer possessed tlie same in- 
fluence as when their power was undivided and 
perpetual, were unable either to resist the con* 
tinual encroachments on their power, or to quell 
the sedition^ excited by different factions in the 
state. Besides, the laws, which had been sufficient 
for men living in the rude ages of Cecrops and 
Theseus^ were found to be too simple for a peoqplr 
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tvho bad already made some progress in the arts 
knd in coifimerce. Offences were daily committed 
agaiilst which no provision had been made by the 
. laws, and in the punishment of which the judges, 
having no fixed rule to direct tliem, were often 
guilty of partiality or corruption. 

To remedy these inconveniencies, the people 
conferred on Drdco the power of framing a new 
system of laws for his country. Draco was a man 
of unblemished integrity, and sincerely desirous of 
promoting the welfare of Athens ; but, from the 
austerity of his manners, and his ignorance of 
iiYankind, was ill qualified for executing so im- 
portant a trust. His laws displayed an unneces- 
sary and excessive severity, and were said by the 
orator Demades to have been written not with ink, 
but with blood. According to them, all ofiedces 
were to be punished with death ; the most trivial, 
because they deserved it ; and the most enormous,' 
because no punishn^ent was so severe. It is ob- 
vious that laws of this description could never be 
carried into execution. The more enlightened 
Athenians were disgusted with their absurdity and 
injustice; and even the vulgar would have been 
filled with indignation, had they seen the punish- 
ment of crimes accord so little with their guilt. 
The confusion which prevailed at Athens was 
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in no degree removed by tlie laws of Draco, and 
bad even increased in consequence of the violence 
of factions which then distracted the state.- The 
inhabitants of Attica had long been divided intd 
three parties, whose political sentiments kept them 
at constant variance with each other. The poorer 
citizens, most of whom lived on the mountains^ 
were desirous of establishing a democracy, as the 
only means by which they could acquire any 
power : the rich, who generally resided in thef 
plains, wished to form themselves into an oligarchy, 
and to bring under subjection the rest of their 
countrymen : while the merchants and sailors who' 
inhabited the sea coast gave their support to the 
plan of a mixed constitution, being alike afraid 
of the tyranny of a few, and of the turbulence and 
licentiousness inseparable from the government of 
the multitude. These parties had long felt a viru- 
lent hatred of each other ; and without regarding 
the interest of their country, were eager to pro- 
mote the success of their own schemes by the ruin 
of their opponents. The situation of the lower clas« 
of citizens at Athens added to the disorder and 
tumult thus prevalent throughout Attica. The 
whole wealth of the state having gradually ac- 
cumulated into the hands of a few, many indivi-< 
duals were immersed in debt, and bad either fled 
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from their country, or become slaves to the rich* 
Emboldexied by the iiuinbers who were in a similar 
aitaation, and exasperated by the oppressive con* 
' duct of the opulent, these men had determined to 
join in an insurrection, and either to establish 
some kind of equality among the citizens, or to 
perish in the attempt. 

In this . distracted situation of public affairs, 
some of the wiser and more moderate Athenians 
suggested Solon as the only person who could re« 
store tranquillity to the state; and so universal Was 
the conviction of his ability and virtue, that all 
classes of men united in appointing. him to reform 
Ihe abuses which had crept into the statd, and to 
establish the form of government which be should 
judge to be tlie best. Naman was better qualified 
than Solon for becoming the/ legislator of his 
country. After applying himself in retirement to 
the study of philosophy, het had improved his un« 
derstanding by a familiar intercourse with the wise 
men who then flourished in Greece, and by travel<« 
Ung into all the countries where the inhabitants had 
made any progress in knowledge or refinement; 
and though his integrity was unblemished, he had 
too much mildness of character to be guilty of the 
error into which the austere virtue of DracO bad 
lietrayed him. 
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Before making any change in the ccmstitutioit 
of Athens^ Solon thought it necessary to rescue 
the poor from the oppression of the rich* With 
this intention, he cancelled all the debts due 
throughout Attica; lessened the rate of interest; 
and enacted that, for the future, no debtor, to what-* 
ever amount, should become the slave of his cre^ 
ditor. At first, this measure excited the indigna* 
tion- of the rich ; but as the necessity of it waa 
apparent, and as Solon immediately remitted a 
large sum due to himself, they soon ceased to op^ 
pose it, and even expressed their willingness to 
submit to whatever other regulations he might., 
choose to adopt. Of most of the institutions of 
Solon, the rich had no reason to complain. He 
left them in possession of their estates ; be gave 
them an exclusive right to the principal oiBScea ia 
the state; and though he lodged the supreme 
power in the .assembly of the people, by various 
r^ulations he endeavoured to bring it under the 
control of the higher class of citizens. There is 
reason to believe that Solon Mdshed to form a con« 
stitution similar to that of Sjmrta ; but from dbe 
mildness of his temper, he was unwilling to have 
recourse to the strong measures employed by Lyw 
curgus; and he was aware that the equality of 
fortune, established by the Spai:tan lawgiver, could 
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not.Iong subsist in a country like Attica, where 
eommerce had not only begun to flourish, but, 
from the barrenness of the soil, Was indispensably 
necessary for the subsistence of the inhabitants. 

, On being asked, accordingly, whether his laws were 
the best whic|j could have been devised for his 
country, he replied that, though not the most de- 
sirable> they were the best which the Athenians 
would receive* 

Solon had no sooner promulgated his laws than 
he was perpetually harass^ by numbers of the 
Citizens who wished him to explain, or alter, or 

^mend them. To avoid these importunities, and 
to give the Athenians i$ufficient time to ascertain 
the excellencies or defects of their new constitu* 
tion, Solon quitted Athens for some years, having 
previously exacted an oath from the citizens, that, 
during his absence, they would make no change 
in any of the laws. On returning, he had the 
mortification to find that the factions which he 
wished to quell had again revived, and that all of 
them were desirous of making some change in 
his c6nstitution in the hope of acquiring an acces- 
sion of power to themselves. Being far advanced 
in years, Solon was unable to speak in public; but 
privately entreated the leaders of the difierent par- 
ties to lay aside their dissensions and restore peace 
to their country. 
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Among these leaders, by far the most emiaent 
was Pisistratus, at that time the chief of the 
mountaineers. To* the external advantages of 
great weahh and illustrious extraction, Pisistratus 
added all the talents which qualify a man for rising 
to distinction in a popular government. His 
valour and skill in war were unquestioned ; and 
had often been exerted in the service of his 
country. His eloquence was forcible and com-* 
manding ; and his manners were of that fascinating 
kind which at once attached to him all with whom 
he conversed. Even Solon imagined that be 
could depend on the assistance of Pisistratus^ 
and did not for some time discover that he was 
an artful, unprincipled man, who, under the 
semblance of moderation, disguised the most un* 
bounded ambition. Had Pisistratus flourished at 
a later period, by eloquence and address he would 
have commanded every resolution of the Athenian 
assembly, and, without subverting the constitution, 
would have enjoyed the power of a sovereign* 
In the more turbulent- times in which he livedo 
other means were necessary for attaining the object 
of his ambition. Having slightly wounded him- 
selfy he came covered widi blood into the forum, 
accused his enemies of an attempt to assassinate 
Jtiittt, and c^led upon the people to provide some 
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means for his defence. The pcpnhce were £[lled 
with indignation at the danger to which they 
believed Pisistratus to be exposed ; and, notwith- 
standing the opposition of Solon, appointed a 
guard to attend his person. This guard Pisistra- 
tus gradually increased, till with its assistance he 
seized the citadel and made himself -master of 
Attica. Though on this occasion Solon appeared 
in arms against him in the forum, Pisistratus con- 
tinued to show him the most respectful attention ; 
consulted him in every afiair of importance, and, 
by his authority and example, maintained the laws, 
and even the form of the constitution.' Solon, 
however, could not brook to see his country under 
the dominion of a sovereign : and, having no 
moans of restoring it to liberty, went into volun- 
tary banishment, and spent the remainder of his 
life in Asia. Could Solon have approved of any 
government which was not free, he Would have 
admired the administration of Pisistratiis. From 
every Athenian Pisistratus exacted the tenth of 
hb income ; but allowed him the secure enjoyment 
of the rest of his property. The part of the public 
revenue which remained after defraying the exr 
penses of government, he employed in decorating 
Athens with magnificent buildings; in the ad- 
vancement of industry and commerce; in &mnding 
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a library for the instruction of the Athenians, and 
in providing for the subsistence of tliose Who had 
been worn oat in the service of their country. 
During a number of years, Pisistratus lived at 
Athens like a father among his children. He was 
accompanied by no guards; inquired with tender-* 
ness into the situation of all who seemed to stand 
in need of assistance; relieved those who had been 
unfortunate; supplied the poor with the instru«» 
ments of their professions; and appeared to have 
nothing so iDuch at heart as to render eVery citi- 
zen industrious and independent. In no part 
of his deportment did he exhibit any traces of the 
insdlence which, in weak minds, the acquisition of 
power never fails to produce. Though in fact So- 
vereign of Athens, he expressed no displeasure at 
the insults occasionally bffered him. On an accu<» 
sation of murder, he came like a private citizen to 
plead his cause before the- Court of Areopagus; 
and in the whole of his conduct endeavoured to 
make the Athenians forget the power which he en^ 
joyed. Pisistratus lived thirty-three years after 
taking possession of the citadel ; but as he was 
thrice expelled by those attached to the demo« 
cracy^ and ^ent a considerable time in exile^ it 
was only for seventeen years that he held the so- 
vereignty of Athens, . 
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After bis death, Pisistratus was succeeded by 
bis son Hipparchus, a prince who even surpassed 
him in promoting the happiness of his country* 
men. He remitted, the half of the tax which 
jPisistratus had imposed, and exercised bis autho- 
rity with such mildness that, amidst the turbulence 
and faction by which, after regaining their liberty^ 
the Athenians were almost perpetually distracted, 
they are said by Plato to have often thought, with 
a mixture of admiration and regret, on the peace- 
ful and happy years spent by their ancestors undcjr 
the government of Hipparchus. This accom- j 
plished prince devoted much of his time to the < 
:study of literature. In conjunction with his father, 
)ie collected the scattered fragments of the poems | 
of Homer, and arranged them in the form ia i 
which they now appear. Anacreon and Simonides 
long enjoyed the liberality and friendship of Hip- 
parchus, and from him the Athenians seem to 
have first imbibed a taste for literature and 
science. 

. After a reign of thirty-two years, Hipparchus 
was murdered by Harmodius and Aristogiton in 
revenge of some private injury, and was succeeded 
by his brother Hippias, a prince of ability, but 
pf a tyrannical and sanguinary temper of mind* 
This disposition, which had been restrained by the 
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txkMaem of Hipparcbas^ became more ferocious 
by: the marder of hk brother, and the fear of 
sfaaiiag a siiBilar fete. During three years be 
gov^erraed the AAentane with all the wantonness df 
oppression; yet iuich were his vigijance and the 
number and discipline of his troops, that they 
must have continued subject to his Authority, had^ 
not a fortiinate artifice of the Alcmasonidaa * 
broi^ht the Spartans to their assistance. The 
Laceda^nonians had no sooner restored Athens to 
liberty than they discovered this artifice, and felt 
so much indignation at being the dupes of the 
imposture of the priests at Delphii, as to form a 
plan of bringing Athens anew under the power of 
Hippias. This desjgn, however, they found it ne- 
cessary to relinquish. The Athenians declared it 
to be their determination to endure every extremity 
rather than submit a second time to the dominion 
of the tyrant; and even the allies of Sparta ex- 
pressed their unwillingness to asrfst in reducing to 
slavery a state so illustrious as Athens; being 
probably desirous that in Greece there should 
be a republic from which they could solicit pro» 
tection, if oppressed by the power of Sparta. 
On returning to Athens, Clisthenes, the chief of 

• Sec the particulars of this artifice, p. 34, supra, 
I 
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ihe Alcniseouida;, found that the iactums irhich 
had formerly distracted hU country were about to 
revive ; but at length he succeeded in reconciling to 
.each other all the parties in the state, and restored 
the government and laws established by Solon, 

%* Ample information on tlie subject of this essaj is to 
be found in Plutarch's Life of Solon ; Meureii Reg. Attic. 
et Archon. Atheniens. in Gronov. Thes. Antiq. Graec. 
Com. iv ; Meursii Pisistrat. ; Fortuna Attica, et Solon, in 
Gron. Thes. torn, t : V^mdingii Hellen. in Gron. Thes. torn, xi; 
jand Potter's Arcbaeologia Grasca, l>ook i. 
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ESSAY XL 

ON THE GOVERNMENT OF ATHENS. 



Nature of the government which Solon established at Athens. 
Power df the assembly of the people. Precautions of 
Solon to prevent the influence of the orators from becoming 
dangerous to the state. Authority of tlie senate. Man* . 
ner in which it? members were elected, npvreuns — Xipotipot 
— Ejrt^etrrtg, Principal magistrates at Athens, and power 
which they possessed. Archons — No/Ao$«T«i-^E»duMi. Court 
of Areopagus intended to check, the licentiousness of a po* 
pular government. Singular law of Solon. 

Whkk Solon was entrusted with th? power of 
framing a constitution for his country, he took an 
estimate of the fortune of all the citizens in. the 
state, and divided them into different classes ao» 
cording to the revenue of which they were pos- 
sessed. The first class consisted of those who bad 
an annual rent of 500 medimni of com or oil; 
the second) styled hnFii$9 because they were re* 
quired to. serve during war on horseback^ had a 
revenue of 300 medimni; the third class waft 
composed of those whose lands yielded only 
200 medimni; and the fourth of such as eilber 
I 2 
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« drew a smaller rent from their lands, or depended 
for subsistence on their industry. Only the first 
three of these could become members of the senate, 
or be elected to the more important offices in the 
state. Solon was of opinion that the poorer citi- 
zens could have no leisure to qualify themselves 
for transacting the affairs of government^ and 
that the desire of attaining thi« distinction might 
lessen their attention to agriculture and the arts. 
To gi'allly the vanity of Uhe Athenians, and 
reward them for their exertions during the Persian 
war, Aristides advised the people to extend to 
^1 iHe inhabitants of Attica the right of b^g 
admitted to the senate and different magistracies 
in the state; but though his proposal was adopted, 
tfce poofer eitizens were so conscious of the pro- 
priety of the regulation of Solon, that few of 
them ever aspired to- the offices wMch required 
«my vmeominon degree of khowleclge or ability. 
■Being desirous of introdcrcrng as much equality 
kmong loM countrymen as he thought consistent 
rwim 4he wdKare of the state, Solon granted to aR 
^o w«re of Athenian extraction the«ameVight 
ioS speaking tmA voting ia the assembly of the 
f)e6p)e« Tliis assembly met fonr limey iii thirty*- 
tin*©- dRy% and at lliesc stated peHodls transacted 
aR iibt& ^rdiufn-y business of goverhmetit. When 
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amy ddi^^n; threaleiiied the sta^^'^^r .vbcp i^ome 
4wUe» Micrgency reqpiijred an itnmadiaU tet(da<A 
lioD. ol the peofAe, it waa saaoBioaed^by order oC. 
tlsMe^ prmcipal mag^mtes or of Aid ^eiier^a; ^ndr 
wotiee of tlie subject of deliberatioa waaprcfnously^ 
affixed in difiei^ent parts of the cit^. The pEaca. 
vhare the people assembled wns eUhei the foarnm* 
or the Fnyx» a lairge space in its neighbonrbood^ 
oriliU more.frequeDtly -the theatre of BacohuSi^^ 
It -was pnrlfied by a iBacrifice, a&er ivhidi a herald 
addressed a prayer to the gods, imptonng b^spin 
iftesa and siieeess to the Athmiahs^ and inpnecatbig 
ciirsea m any eitizen who should b^ bribed by tfatf 
enemies of his conntry, or. should propose any 
measure inconsistent «dth its welfare. % By iaw no 
buainess couU» be transacted in an asseoibly edfd* 
posed of fewer than 6000 citisehs; but£0 great a 
Umpber seems rarely to have been present. Fot 
some time af^r there-^ei^tabtisluintet of the do* 
mocracy^ a &i«^ was Imposed on' all dnei^ilioBm 
w1h» were not present in the pnfalierajMeniUfji 
This practice having been disccmtifnied»^ r'Uf was 
aoapted that, every <aie present >inlght . (daifa la 
tevwtd of three (^i; ta regulati<9iei wiiikbi'ensoasd 
the attendance of the poorer Ath^^iaos^ abd eoafr 
triboted in no inccmsiderable d^(i>ee t^ibb infloeiBoi 
wUlcb ihsy i^ossessed i&).lbe alalcu ; . ^ ,: : . . -t* 
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' Xhepdwer of tkb assembly^ tb« peofile w^ 
absolote^ and extended, to fllthe dqiarnntnls «f 
^vejcnment*. It oiacled laws, d^reed pea60 'or 
%ar# .imposed, takes,/ dected the comtnandei^ of 
fleets and armies, and bestowed rewards on tfaiofle' 
wbd had, contributed to the prosperity of their 
country* In a state where the si^reme power 
\ras thns lodged in the body of the people, elo* 
quence was an attainment of high importance. 
So numerous an assembly as. that of Athens wad 
not regained, like the nobles in an aristocracy^ hy 
the dictates of prudence or of interest — ^it fi>Uowed 
the impalse of the moment, and was always onder 
the direction of the citizen^ who possessed in the 
highest degree the powers of persuasion^ At 
Athens, accordingly, every man of genius and 
ambition a|^Iied himself to the study of eloquenoef 
trusting that by eminence in it he tnigbt comtnatid 
the r^Iutions of his countrymM. Solcm waa 
aware of the influence which a few orators might 
<hus acqaireorer their fellow citiasens, and wiriied 
to prevent th^m from employing it to the ruin of 
^e state. With this intention he enacted that no 
brator should be allowed to speak in the pttUic 
assembly i^bo was profligate in his manners, who 
had not dtediarged with fideli^ all the dutiea of 
a citizen, and who was not possessed of sodi a 
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forfime. in Attka as would prevent it from being^ 
his iolerest to betray to any foreign state the 
liberty of Athens. Even these precautions did 
not appear to him sufficient. He apprehended 
that ambkious and designing men might have the 
ai^ .to conceal their real character, and might 
sacrifice their true interest to some imaginary pro- 
spects of wealth or ambition. To guard more 
eflfectually against such designs, he instituted the 
ypftfi) ir«p«yo/x«r, by which within the space of a 
year any Athenian might prosecute an orator for 
having proposed a measure found to be detrimental 
to the state. This prosecution was not carried on 
before the assembly of the people, who, from a 
r^ord to consistency, might be unwilling to con- 
demn an orator for reconimending what they 
tbeinsdves had approved ; but before the' principal 
court of justice in Athens, a body bound in dut/ 
to punish those who had betrayed the interests of 
their country. By artifice and undue influence, 
oralCHrS) even when guilty, sometimes evaded such 
accttsaiions ; but as, from enVy as well as patriotism^ 
numbers were eager to discover any ground of 
charge against those who had acquired ah ascend* 
ancy over the people, it rarely happened that any 
if^Xk^ however artfiilf could long escape the punish- 
ment which he deserved. In the public assembly 



thie peo(^ gave tbeir det&niiiiuition t^ ttrekMng 
forth tbeir bands towards/the orator whoteofAnion 
they approved ; and on oini occauon^ accordi]i^» 
n^hen the speeches on theaolgect of dficuatioiiwere 
not finished till evening. Hie decifiioB waa deferred 
^11 the following day, becavse it was too dark to 
distinguish towards whom the greatest nnmb^ of 

. hands WAS extended. 

The senate formed an important p^rt of the 
constitution of Athens* At Hs mstitotion by 
Solon it consisted of 400 mendbttrs; but after the 
Athenian tribes had been increased frpm four to 
ten, each tribe was allowed to elect fifty senators, 
and consequently an addition of 100 was made 
to its number. Agreeably to the equality sup- 
posed to subsist among tli/e citizens- of a democracy, 
the senators were chosen by lot; but care was 
taken that no person should be admitted who was 
not qualified to discharge the duties required of 
its members. Before any person was received into 
the senate, his character and conduct nndisrwent 
a very strict investigati<»i by the Court of HelMMi; 

. once every month he might be called to submit 
to a similar examination before the assembly of 
the people; and, at the expiration of the year <tf 
his being in office, he could not obtain « crown, 
the mark of distinction, conferred on those whose 



^bediictwiu appi^oved bj the people, till ho'fakd 
uliown himself to hare acted with diligeiice ami 
fidelity in the diechai^ge of his duty. While ex« 
posed to so rigid a scrutiny, it rarely happeiiefl 
tiiat any citizen proposed himself as a candidstd 
for the offico of senator, who was not oonscioius 
that his character could stand the test of tlio 
severest investigation. The senators met every 
niorKiingy and, to indemnify them £br the time 
whidi they spent in the service of their country, 
were allowed a drachma a-day. They possessed 
considerable power. Their decrees had the fi>rce 
of laws during tlieir continuance in office; but 
did not become permanent, unless th^ were ixp^ 
proved by the assembly of the people. The diiaf 
emptoyment of tlie senate consisted in preparing 
the ^Bsiirs which we're to come before the public - 
assembly. Sp numerous a body as met there was 
incapable of submitting to the drudgery of bu* 
»nesSy or of attending to the details coanecttsd 
with it. This task tlie senate was aecustomed 
to perform; and brraght every. {»roposal in so 
simple a form before the people, that they needed 
only to signify their approbation or disskitit 
It had been enacted by Solon that no affair 
should be laid before the public assembly which 
had not previously been under the consideration 
.15 
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bf.Uieisenftte; a regulatbd well adapted to check 
tiie rashness and pi^ecipitancy of a popular as* 
sembly, lund always supported by the wiser citizens, 
though often disregarded by thepe6ple« They en- 
tertained little respect for a body which cbntinoed 
in power only for a year; which had no control 
over their decrees^ and which was always desirous 
of gaining their approbation : and, without listen^', 
ing to iris remonstrances, frequently required their 
presidents to. submit to them affairs on which the 
senate had given no decision. 
• Fifty members being chosen by every tribe, the 
senate naturally divided itself into ten classes, 
etch of which presided in its turn over the rest. 
The order in which they enjo3'ed this distinction 
was determined by lot, and the time of its dura- 
tion was thirty-five days** While in office tlie 
nrpvrams^ or presidents of the senate, lived at the 
public expense in a large building called - the 
TifUTuvuw, and were required to watch over the 
interests of the state, and to lay before the isenate 
the affairs which claimdd its attention. As the 
Prytanes formed too numerous a body to preside 
in the senate at the same time, they divided them<*^ 

^ * The Qreek year being lunar, and consisting of 354 day*, 
four, of the classes of Prytanes continued in office for thirty- 
six days. "~ 1 
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selves into five decade^ or companres of teri^ eadt 
of which discharged: that duty during seven days. 
The ten who presided, had the nape of irpoe^^^ 
and one of this number, daily chosen by lot, was 
styled ffTiraTi)^. This officer was president of the 
senate and of the assembly of the people ; and 
bad the custody of the public seal, of the keys of 
the capital, and of the treasure of the state. So 
impm-tant was this office regarded at Athens, that 
no indiTidiial was ever entrusted with it ofteiier 
than once. Besides the functions which have 
been mentioned, the Prytanes, when desired by 
the senate, had a right to summon the public 
assehdily ; the xposSpoi explained the subject of deli- 
beration; and the sTrtg-aryig collected the sujEFi^ages,^ 
and announced the decision. 

The magistrates annually elected at Athens, 
for no^ magistracy continued longer than a year, 
were numerous; but most of their offices were 
nnisiportant. Amonji: the few elected, not by 
lot, biit by suffrage, were ten r^ar^jyot, or com- 
manders of the fleets and armies of the republic, 
the cfaoioe of whom it would have been unwise 
to leave to the decision of chance. It has justly 
been observed that a popular assembly, though 
e&BR rash, and imprudent, will rarely be inju« 
dicious in such an election. A sovereign must 
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often be mbled by the repfoMotations ei those 
around him ; and» wkb the best mtmtioiiSy may 
^ive tbe preference to a genernl very unde- 
serving of his confidence. Of this error the 
Athenians would rarely be guilty. Their number 
being small, and all of th«m oasasionaily sen^* 
ing in tbe field, the military character of ewry 
individual was generally known, and oonte* 
quently in the time of danger and alarm the com* 
mand seldom failed to be conferred (Hi him wiiose 
intrepidity and conduct in^ battle had most fre- 
quently excited tbe admiration of his ccmntry- 
mesb. Tbe magistrates who held the first rask in 
Athens were the nine archons, distingukhed by 
names given them at a period when their pcMPer 
was fur more extensive than a&er the cfaan^ 
made in the constitution by Solon; the first, styled 
ercgvu/tto;, becaus^ he prefixed his name to all the 
decrees and laws passed during tlie year of his 
being in office, Jiad the ^are of widows and 
niinors throughout Attica; the second, having 
the appellation of ^axnXit^ sij^erintended the ce- 
lebration pf the mysteries, and of some^ other 
rdigious solemnities ; the diird, eaUed w^kifuipxoft 
exercised a kind of jurisdiction ov^r the atrangeni 
who resided in Athens; and the odier six, miup 
had in common the name of It^/MfsTM, pranded 



at the election of some inferior magtfttrates, went 
thrpogh die city to preservQ order and tranqmility 
during the night, and, together with their eol^ 
ieagaes, had the superintendence of yarioos festivak 
^nd games in Attica. The chief employment of 
all the archons consisted in receiving aeeuaaticma 
of persons suspected to have been gnilty of crimes | 
in laying these accusations before the tribunals 
empowered to judge them ; and in presiding at the 
trials to which they gave rise. The office of ^ 
archon, though an object of desire to every Athe- 
nian,* from the rank to which it raised him^ and 
still more from its giving him a place for life in 
the court of Areopagus, was attended with litde 
power. During nearly forty years, Perides go- 
verned Athens almost like an abscdut^ prince^ 
yet-he never happened to be among the nnmfber 
of those appointed by lot to discharge the office 
of archons. 

Among the Athenian magistrates were a thott* 
sand and one eitizeos styled yojxoder^i, to whom was 
entrusted a most important duty. Solon, who 
knew the fickleness and inconstancy oi a popular 
assembly, was afraid that in consequence of the 
soggesttdn of some orator, or the feeling of some 
inconveniency, the people might be induced to. 
tmbinge tlieeonstitatton which he had formed, Md 
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fittlMtituie another form of government in its stead. 
Under this impression, he limited the pover of the 
public assembly, in its legislative capacity, and 
enacted that by its own authority it should not be 
entitled to abrogate any of his laws. When an]? 
citizen was of opinion that a law should be re* 
pealed, he was required to propose another in its 
^tead. If the proposal, was approved by the senate^ 
the people refen*ed the consideration of it to the 
yc^otfcTflu, and in every case was bound to abide by 
their decision. This was a wise regulati<m of 
Solon. The yo/ttoderai were indeed a part qf tlie 
assembly of the people ; but as they acted under 
the inspection of their fellow citizens, and were 
afterwards accountable for their conduct, nothing 
except a thorough conviction of the inexpediency 
of a law could ever induce them to give their voice 
for its repeal. 

The wAwfiii the only other class of magistrates 
deserving of notice, were ten respectable citizens, 
to whom all who had held any ofBce in the state 
yitx^ bound to give an account of the manner in 
which they had discharged their duty. The strict- 
ness with which the ei^uvoi always made this inves- 
tigation, and the severity with which they punished 
those whose conduct they condemned,, were pro« 
ductive of the happiest effects, and may be con- 
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sidered as a principal cause of the fideli^ ^d 
didnterestedness which the magistrates and se* 
natcyrs generally displayed. . . 

; The court of Areopagus, composed of those 
ardlons who had been approved by the etAwoi^ was 
the most respectable body in Athens. This courts 
the members of which held their places for life, 
had no share in the administration of government; 
bat in consequence of the high esdmation in which 
it was always held for wisdom and integrity, wa» 
allowed to form an important part of the consti- 
tution. When the public assembly had adc^ted 
a resolution fraught with folly or injustice, of which 
no individual durst propose the repeal, the Areo* 
pagus wa& accustomed to suspend its execution^ 
aiid to remonstrate with such force against its im- 
propriety, that the people often acknowledged th^ 
error and reversed the decree. A citizen who had 
been banished on account of some atrocious oifence^ 
had returned to Athens, and through the influence^ 
of a favourite orator had obtained. a pardon: the 
Areopagus prosecuted him anew before the assem*^' 
bly of the people, and procured his condemnation*. 
At a later period^ JEschines the orator had been 
appointed a deputy to die council of the Amphfc«' 
tyons; but on a representation from the Areopagus, 
that it was inconsistent with the dignity of Athena' 
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to tend as its represtntalive to the ooimcil of Grtece 
a man of profligate matmera and questmiabie in- 
tegrity, the people ansuUed the vommianoa 
granted to ^schines, and Hominated Hyperides 
in his stead* By these and many simihir intov 
positions, the Areopagus moderated the power of 
the oratorsy checked the levity and prec^:>itancy <^ 
the public assembly, and sometimes prevented the 
oruelty and oppression of which the Atheaicuu 
vere too often inclined to be guilty. 

,It was the intention of Solon diat this court 
^liould promote a still more important end. Under 
some forms of government, virtue, though at all 
times the only solid foundation of baffMoess^ to 
i^atiOns as well as individuals, is not absolutely ne- 
cessary for the maintenflnce of the coni^tution; 
but in a democracy the loss of liberty has always 
been found to be an unavoidable consequence of 
the corruption of the morals of the people* Solon 
VMS aware of this connexion which at Athens sub* 
Bisied between labeity and vu*tue; and as the most 
^^Ebctual means of giving stability to the constitu^ 
tion of its government, appointed the Areopagus 
to be guardians of the ma&nei*s of his countrymen. 
To enable diemselves to discharge this duly with 
fiddity and success, its members were accustomed 
t» form, the di6ere&t tribes into ariiumber of smaller 



divisioas, and by appoioli^ otRcets to wtAck over 
each of tkem> acquired a perfect knowledge o^thd 
f^haracter and candu<;t of every individual in th^ 
$tate* Conscious of acting under the perpetual 
Jnspectioa of a court ui> wearied in detecting, and 
rigid in punishing every shade of folly or of guilty 
the cttui^s bad this strongest inducemeBt to b« 
virtHOUs; and, with few exceptions, either deakted 
from tl^ viQ9» to whicb*tbey «rcre addicted^ or coo* 
i^ealed tl^tn under the sembkiKe of virtue. As 
the dbaractet formed in youth cojnmbnly continuea 
to diatingttiah men, through Ufe^ the Aivopagtn 
bestowed particular attention on the edue^QO and 
conduct of the young; engaging them ia useful 
and honourable pursuits; moderating the iaqM# 
tuosity of their passions; and inspiring them .vi^ 
revereace for the law% and widk sentimei^ of pa<* 
trioiiMSi aftd. virtue. AU tlie. Greek wrkera unite in 
representing the b^UK&cial effects of this inspection 
of ftbe manners of their countrymen conferred by 
SoJon.cm the xourtof Areopagus; and no soonor. 
from jealousy of the influence of this body, or from 
disgust at not being one of its number, hod Pe« 
rides persuaded the Athenians to^.&^prive it of this 
superinCendeBce^ than they ceased to- be dktiiH 
^uidbed. by the magdanimity of their aneestpni^ 
and soon after subk into profligacy and vice. 
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\ On* of the chief defects of a popular govern- 
ment ooDSistc in tlie turbulence and faction to 
wUch it is exposed. Wherever men are allowed 
to express their jsendments, they^ill form tbem- 
idves into different parties. In a monarchy^ the 
{uithority.or influence of the sovereign will geue* 
lally keep these factions within the bounds of mO'* 
deration ; but in a democracy, where no magisti^ite 
lias .power to restrain them^ thdr animosities will 
often. rise to such aJieight as may endanger the 
safety of the state. To guard against this danger, 
Solon declared that citizen to be infamous, who 
during any civil commotion should side with nei-^ 
ther of the parties. The regulation appears ex- 
traordinary; but displays the same wisdom as the 
other institutions of Solon. Had virtuous and 
moderate citizens been allowed to remain neuter, 
Ihey would probably have kept aloof from discord, 
and allowed factions to be guided by the most vio* 
lent and headstrong of the populace. In conse- 
quence of this law, on the contrary, the most re- 
spectaUfe Athenians were under the necessity of 
taldng a part in every difference among their 
countrymen. By ability, and by that ascendancy 
which moderation and virtue have a tendenqr to 
acquire over folly and vice, they generally obtained 
the direction of the. parties which they equnised; 
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and were thu« enabled to restore tranquillity, 
before the zeal of the imprudent, and arts of the 
designing, bad proved fatal to the liberty, or safety 
of the state.. 

%* Those desirous of acquiring a more ininate knowledge 
of the constitution of Athens, may consult Xenophon*8 
A^nHutup UpKit,; Ubbonis Etnmii Vet. Gr»c. in Oron. Tbes. 
Anc Gr»c. torn, iv; PostelU Tractat. de Repub. Athen.Thysif 
deRep. Athen. Disc. etSigonii deRep. Athen. lib. iv; the~ 
last three of which works are in Gron. Thes. torn, v ; Potter's 
Archaeo]. Graec. book i ; and Meursii Areopag. in Gron. Thes. 
torn, V. 
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ESSAY XIL 

ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, AND THE 
PUNISHMENTS INFLICTED AT ATHENS. 



JfAwa of Solon respecting the judicial power at Athens. The 
Areopagus the most ancient and respectable court in Attica* 
Mode of its proceedings^ and causes in wluch it was accus- 
tomed to judge. Ten other Athenian courts of justice, 
Number of judges in them amounted to several thousands. 
Manner in which they were appointed. Power »f the court of 
Helisa. Mode in which accusations were brought, and 
evidence was t^ken, before the courts of Athens. Fanish- 
ments which they inflicted. Artfua — *v/n — Os-paxta-fiog, The 
institution of Ostracism, though apparently unjust, seerosto 
have been necessary in such a government as that of AtbenSi 
and prevented greater evils than it occasioned. 

Nothing is more essential to the happiness of 
a people than a wise distribution of the judicial 
authority. Every individual, however distin- 
guished by rank or virtue, may by the malice of 
others be dragged before a court of justice; and 
must often feel uneasiness, if conscious that his 
property and his life are at the disposal of men in 
whose integrity and discernment be has no reason 
to confide. 
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lake the other ancient legisktorsi Solon enacteS 
many laMrs to regulate the adminbtration of jusiioe; 
and though some of them be liable to objection,^ 
yet there is no part of the coastitotion of Atfaeiftp 
which, on the whole> is more deservii^ of 
praiae. 

From the reign of Cecrops, the Areopagus^ the 
pcditical influ^ee of which has already been exr 
piaiaed, had been the principal court of justice at 
Athens. Solon was aware of the advantage whidi 
his conntrymen had derived from this tribunal^ 
and not only confirmed its authority, but added to 
the power of which it was possessed. As was fbt- 
merly observed, the Areopagus consisted of those 
ardions who had discharged the duties of their 
office with fidelity and integrity; and its members^ 
except when convicted of some crime, retained' 
their places during liEe. The strict investigation 
made into the character of the arcfaons befona 
beiog esnroUed in the court of Areopagus, and the 
attention with wfaidi it watdied over the conduct 
of its members, joined! to its rigour in punbbing 
the slightest immosaEty jof which tbey..we» 
gniky,^ rendered this tibe most respectable tri* 

^ Th« Areopagus punished one of kd-«iemben fbr hAvfiig 
kiSed a littleibird wfaidi haA flown hi nik%e iafto Us k»seia. 
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biknal in nncient times. Causes were brbught 
before it from every state in Greece. So late as 
^the age of Demosthenes, it was sard by that orator 
never lo have been guilty of partiality or injus- 
^ tice; and even after the Athenians had sunk under 
the Roman yoke, and had ceased to be distio- 
guished by genius or virtue, this court continued 
•to retain the same reputation for integrity. The 
Areopagus judged in accusations of murder, and 
the other flagrant crimes by which men injure each 
x>ther in society; but could take no cognizance 
of civil causes, nor erf* o£Pences against the state. 
Any person who wished to bring an accusation 
before the Areopagus^ was required to submit it 
to the fioffiXiug, or second of the archons; and after 
inquiring into the circumstances of the case, that 
magistrate stated them to the court, and had the 
right of being present, and of voting at the de- 
cision. In' the course of every montli, the Areo- 
pagus had three stated meetings, and often assem- 
bled at other times, when any cause demanded an 
immediifte investigation. It commonly met daring 
the nightf that the attention of the judges might 
-fiot be distracted by external objects, nor. their 
opinions biassed by the appearance and manner of 
the parties.* The Areppagus being desirous that 
.its memberis should be influenced by nothing but 
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ilie merits cf the cause on which they decidec^ 
those who spoke before them were required to give 
a plain, unvarnished stfitement of the facts and cir«> - 
cumstances on which they grounded their accusal 
tion or defence, and were interrupted as soon as 
they introduced any embellishments of compour 
tion^ or attempted to move the passions of the 
judges. When the parties had been heard at »u& 
£cient length, the members in silence, deposited 
their suffrages into what were called the urns. of 
death and of mercy; and if the votes were equally 
divided, in allusion to the case of Orestes, Mif 
nerva, the tutelary goddess of Athens, was $u|)posed 
to add her suffrage, ami always to incline to the 
side of mercy. : 

Besides the Areopagus, there were ten difiereni; 
courts of justice in Attica, four of which judged 
in criminal, and six in civil causes. Each of them 
consisted of several hundred judges, and changed 
its members every year. In the formation lof. these 
tribunals, Solon seems to have thi)ught that the 
best security for^ the impartial admini&u'ation o( 
justice arose from the number of those I7 whaili 
it was dispensed. A few judges may be brib^ by 
the wealthy, and overawed by the powerful, or 
even when superior to corruption and fear, may 
be misled by personal attachment to an individnaf; 
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Imt in so niimcroiis a body 110 that of nn Athenian 
crarC of justice} oirfy a few individuals could ever 
be inflttaiced, either by friendship to a party, or 
•by the wealth and power of any^ citizen in th^ 
lilate. Accordmgly, though frequently actuated by 
ibe artifice and eloquence of orators, thf tribunals 
at' Athena could rarely be charged with partiality 
or corruption. To sopply the number of members 
Kqutntd for the different courts any citizen of 
irreproachable character, who chose to act as a 
judge, gare in bis name at a certain time of* the 
year to the archons; and of those who became 
cmdidates for this office, about si& thousand were 
diesm and distributed by lot into the different 
tribunals. At Athens, about two months were 
annually spent in the celebration of religious 
festivals* During the rest of the year, the courts 
«if justice met every day, and often employed 
«eveval hours in deciding the causes brought before 
tbem* It was not in Afittca that most of these causes 
orfj^aated* All differences among the inhabitants 
oS the foreign dominions of Athens could be 
bMMD^ht by appeal before its tribunak ; a regula- 
lioti highly i^ressive to those who lived at a 
^stance fram Attica, but which the Athenians 
would- never consent to repeal. Besides the ad- 
vwtage arising from &te dnttes paid by the par^ 
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lkft0S cntemg the kaifaoiir of Atbens, andtbi^ 
money nhidi thqr spent din*ing t&eir staj> tlib 
OMUok «£8Ub)ecticn ikttered the yanity ofthe people^ 
and joUigcd ev«n the most .dbafiSected of these 
tateiffKatH'to gnard agaimt any conduct whicb 
migjht «S£ile i. doubt of their fidirthy; While the 
jtsigts sat «i tte tribuBflly they held soepta» a» 
symb^ of their office, and, on kavisg tiie courts 
deiimred them to the officers by vboin they were 
kepty. mid moehred a reward of three obdL Six 
dMNimmd catisBcoa being employed in the di£fereut ' 
tribyal^ the administration of jusltce annually* 
cost idMr irtai^ alNmt a huadred and fifty talent» 
(SS^7]502.), « greater snm than could easily be 
afforded out of the moderate revenue of AtheiM ;; 
bat Heoesaary far supplyiog the rarious courts with 
the. number of UMmbers reqidfttd.by the laws* A 
bw eiti»ma might have acted as judges from the 
same of di«ty or the desire of power ; but noi 
malmr aacepfc tbe prospect of gain could h«f e in«^ 
docedaodba mnltilade to submit to solaboriomi 
an emplognnaiit* 

As the modions were presidents of .aU the tribtt*** 
oals uk Athena^ and were required to state to die 
j a dgcs die fiactioularf of die cause whic^ they had 
iadamde^umy acacumiieiii.oc complaiiatwraa fiist 
kid Mere iheiew^gialnilss. , if it deserved attain 

K 
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tioiv tbey fixed the doort before wbich it was ta 
he triedf and bound the party 'by an oath to pro- 
secute the accusation, and support it by evvdeneer 
If an accuser did not fulfil tBis engagement, or did 
Eot obtain the suffrages of a fifth part -of the 
judges, he generally ))aid a fine of a thousand 
drachmas, and sometimes seems to hme sf^bred 
even a severer punishment. When the hiwhsd 
specified the punishment of a CKirae^ the judges 
had only to declare whether the person acctised of 
it was guilty of innocent. If the punishment had 
not been fixed, the court, after finding the accused 
guilty, proceeded to consid^ what punishiiient he 
deserved, and proportioned it to their opinion of 
j^e magnitude of his ofience* 

Next to the Areopagus, the Helisea was the 
priilcipal court of justice in Athens. It was com- 
posed of S06 members ; but on important trialsr 
this nttmb|r was often increased by the junction 
of some o^er courts, and sometimes mnoimted 
to 1,50Q» Besides judging in civil actions, tbe 
court of Helisea was entrusted with. the deeirion of 
many interesting causes. If any individual had 
endeavoured to change the religi<Hi of his countrjTf 
or to corrupt the manners of the citiaens; if he 
had attempted to undermine the oonstiltttion sf 
the state, or to betray, its interests, diis was the 
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$oa!tt\ieEofe whkh he was aocuied» and which de« 
cided how fiir hewas guilty. la questions of lids 
utare, the Arecq>agU8 was often appointed by the 
peqple to inquire into the partioidars stated by thq 
luxoser ; and after making a report to the HeliaBSt 
left that oourf to pronounce sentence without in- 
terfering in the decision.* 

In the platitude of its power, the assembly of 
the people sometimes assumed the right of judging 
in those causes for, the trial of which the laws had 
jpade no provision; but it commonly referred 
ihein to the Helioea, and somedmes allowed Us 
own determinatimis to be reversed or altered by 
that tribunal* 

Agreeably to the genius of demoeraqr^ which 
considers all the citizens as alike interested in the 
welfereof thestate^ auy individual might become 
an accuser of those who had defrauded or betrayed 
the republic ; wh<»reas in private causes no one, 
except the party injured, or his nearest relationy 
was entitled to spply for redress. 

"When an Athenian appeared as a witness in a 

* This circumstanoe ms; aooouot $>r t^e austske of thofO 
writers who bare stated that Socrates was tried and coa* 
demned by tbe Areopagus* According to the laws of Athens, 
die HeKsea was the only court which could take cognizance 
of tbeeiiiBSs with wUchhe was ugiastlj «lifif|sed. 
k8 



0$A the evUoKe viuch kefinipaM miNibttt^ and 
lyfermnk duttftfred to the jocigM in vtiiing: m 
fMclke bjr wUe& tbey had be&re Aera tiie iriide 
pmtoeat of lik teBttmony, and gobIiL eadSy coariet 
UaLiiif p^vijs if he pfMoneitcd ift aiisiReraig 
any question afterwards put to Mm* In iMmpottal 
caiMto^ homever, the evidence takim. bcfiare the 
^Jikeohai tribuoala waa gwcwJi y thai dF d»e% 
and} tbeit feeHiminy was alinayB eafeortedlqi torlapne. 
Kol t» vieittiiKi tke btrfaarity of sneh a foraeliae^, 
and AekaprBprie^ef ginrmg & slave fly temptfr- 
tit«)> to betray hia master, it i& ss Eg p a isin g tliats» 
ingenious a people as the Athenians ncfeir pev 
oeii^ thenoeecfeaui^ of the mdeBce wUdt was 
Ifaas obtaisied^ Wbife to be leiieyed bmi^faia, 
ifofiiiatllBiiiiaDUS would often dmage Aeaecased 
widt mmea &£ which thqr weie imwcenty. iimb of 
ganeroiis daqpoaitioBa and^paator atieii^^ €if mi&d 
vwaidsabottii to every t<»taie xatJssr than 1 
those who confided is these Ibrtidde'i 
t Thi( panisliiiieBfes in^tcd bgf? ihc Atheoian 
eourts of justice were generally severe*^ By law^ 
HMfie oBnficied ot saemege) tmeasoii) tnimTer) 
or the more flagrant kinds of robbery^ were de- 
clared to be^deserving of deaths and rarely midei^ 
went a mihkr pttttkhnmil^ A£emmmi 
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•■ipMi oar tiiew gmMoh wl»im mnlilBisr^^x* 
peditm liBdifiHfpHDtad tb« vqM^tatiMw of ifa 
people; radwAdiemw^f wriclnigthepulilb 
tbRMttmjTf it WW 0fUsD ^nuidi^ taaclmviynllji' lii|^ 
Mi^ftdoy thft «oaq«eito «t Mam^Dy lutwig 
AHed In aceoBBpIUiiiig tke ot^eet ^oti aeeouBt of 
«4tiBh lie bad boni«^ widi a fleet imiim idand 
of Paro% was &ied n #% tidents, and hmg vtk^ 
ajile topay thk stm, was tliroi^^ii inlo pnsoo, wheat 
lie ^cf&a after died.* Wkh noleoi k^astke^ TSarn^ 
tiiOBS, aaotber eeaiamt Athenian general^ was a»* 
Istioed to paj a fine of a kandred talents t{23j360iM 
and beiag^quiiMy imdbfe 'to disdttrge It, avmled 
I7 %lit 'die fata of MOfeuMlesy and ^ed in 0^ 

' ^ Tii Mr. IGf^fercrs tery socHrate Hmtory iof ^fvece, tfiefe 
ism.xntft^irDLi. ail sdiu p. S74)9 ia wliiisl. the Icamoi 
author siipiiLorts^he qpimon of Bayle^ that Jdiltiad^s dt^d v^^ 
die in prison. With all deference for so able a Greek scholar, 
I am doubtfal tf his reasomng' be conclusive. From the 
jpawase fyTPhrto^ it k'terluo that MIlMdai wM aotcaBt into 
•whaiiie eaU» th» i tf i y fl ^n rg bafc i» k owwdvsMf thai <llM 
ff^Hrowp would have dared^ or would have hef n allowed ^o 
leave at liberty a person whom the people had sentenced to be 
confined in this place, and who owed so great a fine <feo the 
«tatei I apimhSBd thca tiua "Aum^ ite mpvmmhwd dto 
^eoaeaae to diar^aaid tha ocder to tloow JtfiUiadet iato tlie 
Boipa^f which seems-to have been a dungeon below ground, 
reserved for the vilest malefactors, this iUiistrious general 
"Wttspotin prison aftar his trial, and continued ■'^itre tfilfais 
death,. : . • .' .'....[ 
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. AmcDglfae puniBbmeiits peculiar to the Athcf* 
IIUII18, was mrtfua or infamy. ^S(»etiiiiet» at in the 
case of those indebted to the treasarjr, it was 
jnerely a temporary disqualification from, holding 
any office in the state^ md ceased as soon as the 
cause was remoyed* Freqaentty, howerer, it was 
the ptiniriiment of peijury, or cowardice^ ot ingra^ 
titttde to parents ; and to a mind susceptible of fed* 
iogy was of all others the most dreadfol. The 
person condemned to it lost for ever his character 
as a dtisen ; he was often reduced by the magis* 
ttatest to slavery ; and even when left at liberty, 
ceased to be under the protection of the laws^ and 
might be wronged or insulted without any means 
of obtaining redress. This punishment, which to 
the Athenians was particularly severe^ in conse- 
quenceofthe many] valuable political advantages 
of which it deprived them, must have had the 
effect of deterring them from the commission of 
the crimes on account of which it was inflicted ; 
but in other respects does not seem to be deselrii^ 
of praise. One of the great ends of punishment 
being to. reclaim the offender, it was wrong to ex- 
dnde him from the hope of ever regaining his 
former station in society ; and it was dangerous to 
leave at liberty a person whose situation could not 
be rendered more wretched by any subsequent 
punishment which his conduct might deserve* 
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Tbe tentence of pifyvh or bahiibmeot, was passed 
oa cilizeDs convicted of holding a cc^rrespondenod 
with tbecnemiesof their country, and on those who^ 
lieiiig accused of murder, or any other atrocious 
crime^aod desplliringofacquitta^, had left Athens^ 
befiire sentence was pronounced against them* 
The parties condemned to this punishment in* 
curved the £>rf<nture of the whole of their property*^ 
and were ae?er allowed to return to Attica. To 
an Athenian, perpetual exile was nearly as formid* 
§bU as death.' In all the states of Greece, strangers 
were treated with harshness and contempt, and 
^uflered still greater oppression when deemed ni>* 
wcNTthy of being ever restored to their country. 

At Athens there was another kind of banish^ 
ment called orpauu0-|xof, to which men of eminence 
were frequently sentenced. As it was peculiar to 
the ancient republics, iind casts considerable light 
on the Athenian constitution, I shall employ the 
ramainder of this essay in explaining its nature^ 
* and the inomveniences and advantages with which 
the ose of it was attended. When faction had 
risen to an alarming height, or when the influence 
of soBie ambitious citizen threatened the liberty 
of the stat^ it was customary for the people to have 
recourse to the practice of ostracism. At an as« 
sembly held for that purpose, every one present 



Hskgem kkto an indbsure the nmxt^oi lihe i»£Bndaal 
V^holki he widpted to banish ; and if dbe aame tpessoa 
yrais nam^d by. 6,000 citizen^ lie was ander die 
necessity of kavisg Athaui in a few dagn^ aadif 
not tecatled, continued for t^i yeacs la exiie. This 
iiistitutioin, styled ostracism, from ibe tik oriA^ 
«irhich, when inscribed with some aame^^vaft thrown 
by each individual into the indositr^ ^ad been 
introduced by Clisihenes to prevent angr fiitnre 
iittempt to subvert the constitolion ttook being 
equally successful as that of PisistralfiS^ jani is 
^id to have first been employed ag^nst faaiia8dl£ 
![rbe banishment of Clisthenes was not.flie only 
instance in which the Athenians abused Ibeipower 
given £hem by means of ostracism. At an aasembly 
held for the purpose of inflicting ca some oiie'iliit 
Jiind of banishment^ a peasant atked A«islades te 
write hk own natae upon a tile. While wcitmg 
it) Aristides a^ked him what injury that^^dsen iiad 
done him. <^ None,'^ said the€ountrymaii9.^^^and 
I do not even know him by sight; but I fan>tuad 
pf hearisig every one call him the JusL** "Kbe in* 
trigues of the orators, still more fire<]pieaitV tbaa 
the envy of tJ^e pqpulace^ drove the innocmt from 
their country by the sentence of ostracinn. Ark* 
tides fell a victim to the ability and unbeimded 
limbi^ion of Themistodes. Cinion and Tbuof? 



dides^ the two most lartooiis cfdzcsBs ia Atifaen8| 
were foiled into lexHe by the aitifice of Periolet; 
and, ^th the exception ^ Pericles hiniselfy ..-there 
mas hardly an Athenian of 'emineDce, agaf^&it 
vrfaom, at tome period of his lifej tlus decree 
was not passed* Independently of the abase of 
estmcism, the institotion in itself was gvecsly mif- 
just. There is not a plains prindple in jurist 
l^deace, thus 'that e^ery man is entitled 'to Iiva 
in society without molestation, tSl proved to have 
forfeited tkiis right by »his crimes* What shall we 
think then of an institotion which empow^ered a 
jealous c^nriciom multitude to sport with this 
liberty of individuals, to-es^pose to all the incoo* 
veniences of exile, men who oftai were innocent^ 
and who, even when suspected of guilty had no 
cpportnnify of justifying their conduct or adducing 
evideneedn their defence? 

Notwithrtanding thes6 serious ofajections to die 
practice of ostracism, it seems to have been neces* 
aary in such a government as that of Athens; and, 
withlittleT^iriatioii, is said, by Aristotle^ tphave^ 
fi>vmed a part of the eonstttution df most of the 
ancient republics; On ^arioua oogbsiqds, indeed 
we may conomeitto have been produeliy^ of the 
moet salutaiy efibots. Let u« suppose tfaal^ diarfng 
A war with some fieighbouring state, ibe Atheniapa 
k5 
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twpedbtd a citizeii to have formed tbedesigni and 
concerted the means of betraying lome place of 
strength) or eveh Athens ittdf^ to the enemy^ 
There being no evidence of his guilt, and no 
magistrate having a right to imprison « citizen un» 
less accused of some specific crime, how could 
•they have guarded against the danjger which thqr 
dreaded, had not the institution of ostracism en* 
abled them to banish for a time the object of their 
suspicion ? Perhaps their fears were groundless ; 
but in every government, and still more in a de^ 
.mocracy, it is just that the interest of an indivi- 
diial shonld yield to tliat of the public ; that he 
should suffer some temporary inconvenience rather 
dian that all should hazard the loss of independ-* 
ence. At Athens, then, the danger of -being 
banished by ostracism was an evil resulting from 
the nature of the constitution,, and was the price 
by which every citizen purchased the security apd 
liber^ which he enjoyed. . 
- In another case, which nkust have still more fre- 
quently occurred, the eSects of ostracism were found 
to be equally.beneficiaL As was to be expected in a 
democracy, many Athenians acquired by eloquence 
a complete ascendency over the nirnds of tfadr 
connlirymen ; and, when ambitious and unprin* 
ctpled, were not always satisfied with this conatttu* 
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tfonal kifcenoey bot| like Pisistratus^ on the ruin* 
irf the go^vramept wished to erect it permoneiit 
and uidepeiident power for themselves. It w»s 
Ttfn to aecase such men before the people or 
the judges^ a majority of whom, enslaved by their 
eloquebee^ and blind to their designs, would have 
attributed to envy any charge adduced against 
them. How important in such cases was the in- 
stitution of ostracism, since by means of it G,000 
chiaenS) who loved their country, could at once 
boiish the most popular orator, and before it was 
too late might thus prevent the destruction of tlie 
ooD«titntion« Did it admit of a doubt that in a 
republic the institution of ostracism would be at** 
tended with advantage, we have only to consider 
the history of Rome. Even before the final sub- 
version of her independence by Augustus, she bad 
become distracted into factions by the ambition of 
her citizens, and had successively fallen under th^ 
dominion of Marius and Sylla^ of Pompcy and 
Caesar. Had the institution of ostracism formed a 
part of the constitution of Rome, these men would 
have been banished ere their power had attained 
such a height as to endanger her liberty, and the 
tqyoblic might have subsisted for ages after the 
period it whidb it^kpired. 

This instittiUon was unquestionably liable to 
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»btt9e; bui even then itperiiaps prami^fd^iiMter 
eiula than it occasioned. A peofie.m btmiaiamiag 
and impatient aa the Athenians woidd nol faMC 
allowed any citixm to incur dieir diapkasus vitk 
impunity, and if unable Jko wreak their vengeaBoe 
by so mild a sentence a» ostracismy wauid..himic 
disregarded alike the forms of juslice end the de* 
grees of guilty and might have condeimiod hkn t» 
perpetual banishment or death* In faet» the 
punishment of ostracism was :far &om beiBg>a0i9er& 
The person against whom it was dec^eed^ though 
obliged to leavie his country!, kicurfied no«d^pao6^ 
h>st no part of bis properly, and might canrqy.lus 
effects to any place where he ehoae to jreaide* If 
innocent, be was, in general, soon orecftUad bgr Jus 
countrymen; and eyooi when tihey leontiiitied lo 
retain their prejudice against him» at tibe and of 
ten years he could not be preTeatedfroDi nelimuag 
to Athcoos; but r^ained the same orights whtdi.h0 
before enjoyed, and was held in the same eirimarion 
as if he had not been condemned to be absentifrom 
Attica/ A government^ which needed ithaiStippovt 
of such an institution as ostraciam^ mnftthavjaJhad 
many imperfections ; hut Qiathenes lis e^nabif 
deserving of praise, for having dei^tol. saanni^ 
and efficacious a rnodi^ «f cemeljski^ -its jnMt 
inaierial defeat : . 
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Till the age of Alcibiades, the punishment of 
ostracism had been inflicted only on citizens of 
eminence. At that period^ftction had risen to 
«uch a height in Athens, that an assembly was 
held fat the purpose of banishing those by whom 
it was supposed to have been excited. InselC- 
defience, the heads of the different parties united 
dmr iufloenoe against Ifyperbolus, a nan who 
by h>w arts had acquired a considerable ascendancy 
OTer the pupulace, and was employing it to pro- 
cure the boni^hmeiit of fiome of tbejoott eminent 
<&iaai8 in the «t«te. At firsf^ the people were 
flighted thait Hyperbolas had fallen a sacriflce to 
the artifice which he had often exerted against 
olhett.; but.itf'terwaBds weee so miuch ashittad of 
famng disgraced the institution of ostracism by 
^decreeing it agidnst a person of a profligate and 
ooulemptible character, that the use of it was 
i^iacoBtioiiody jnd does not aeem to have ever^been 
Tdrihred. 



*^'*' TIm kHHomtxg works will be found to dirovr light on 
tiw «tillgeet of- this essaj. 'Meiirsn Tbemis Attica in Graaor. 
Whm. Ant. 'Qt. txmu v$ Joach. Stepham de Jinrud. Vet. 
Crraec. lib. and Laurentii Dkrjais. de Rebospub. Accns. &c. 
Vet. in Gron. Thes. tom..vi; Potter's Archaeol. Or. bo9k i ; 
fieiatdi AnifinidT. in Jos Attic. ; ^igonius de Itefmb. Athen.; 
^ Atit lis^ Attif mad VByagg.da.JcaDf Aiw»b> toai.iii> • 
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ESSAY XIIL 



ON THE APPEARANCE, PRODUCTIONS, AND IN- 
HABITANTS Ot ATTICA. 



Sdl and pToductkms of Attica. More populous tbaa. anj 
country in Europe. Coantries vt hence cpm was im* 
ported for the subsistence of the inhabitants. Commerce 
of the Athenians. Whole power of the state vested in the 
citizens of Athens. Persons of whom this class was com*, 
posed. Attention of the Athenians to comment and tfa^ 
fine arts* Many of them more wealthy than the citizens of 
any other Grecian state. Manner in which the richer 
citizens foond it necessary to' employ their wealth. Their 
fondness for a oonntry life. Government of Athens un- 
favourable to the industry and happiness of the poorer 
citizens. Magnanimity displayed by the Athenians in de- 
fence of their liberty. m«toixoi entirely dependent on the 

' dtizens. ' OA»n reminded of their inferiodty, and liable 

. .horn trivml .causes to be jdeprived of their property, and 
sold as slaves. Immense number of slaves in Actic% 
Manner in which they were procured^ and prices at which 
they were sold. Ways in which they were employed. 
Slaves used with less barbarity in Attica than in the other 

^ countries of Greece ; but far from, being treated with miid* 
ness. Unfavourable effect of the prevalence of slavery ,on 
the character of the Athenifins. > 

Attica, the length of wh|ch was about .seventjy 
and. the breadth no yrhere more than :mtf jnile^ 
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lay ID the fimn of a triani^ at the aoutbeni ex* 
tremity ofthe exterior part of Greece^ and was 
the most barren of all its districts. Towards the 
south, it exhibited the appearance of a huge a»- 
s^blage of rocks ; and the soil of the Phelean 
. plains situate near them, was a mixture of stones 
and sand, and incapable of any kind of cuhiva-* 
tion^ To the north, the fiice of the country is. 
highly picturesque, and beautifully diversified with 
lofty mountains and deep Valleys;*^ but the moun-» 
tains are unfit for agriculture ; and in ancient times 
barley seems to have been almost the only grain 
which the valleys produced in perfection. In the 
age of Solon, more of the Athenians were em* 
(rioyed in pasturage than in agriculture ; and at no 
period of their history did Attica yield a twentieth , 
part of the com necessary' for the subsistence of its 
inhabitants. The ^il of Attica was uncommonly 
favourable to the production of olives; and as the 

* la the followiug lines, Lord Byron paints in very pleasing 
colours the aspect of A Ulca: 

" Yet are thy skies as blae, thy crags as wild, 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are. thy 'fields^ 
Thtne olive ripe^, us when Minerva smiled ; 
And still his honied wealth Hymettus yields— 
Apollo still Uiy long, long summer gilds ; 
Still in his beams Mendeli's marbles glare; 
Art^ glory, freedom sink ; but nature still is fiur.'^ 



plflntatien«4if them were to be ibimdm all jperts 
40f tbeeottnti7* 

Besides a number of vineyards laid out wher* 
ever tbe Tine could be reared to advanti^e, the 
Athenians were accustomed to form artifidal 
gardens on Ae declivities of die moantains, wbcve 
thejr planted a variety of the&oit-tvees natund to 
the climate of Asia* These plantatioBs, inwhich 
earth brought from a distance was prevented ftom 
falling downward by stong waUs built across steep 
and rugged ascents, required immense labour and 
iattention; but were attended wi A surprising bug- 
oess. By means of them, many of the finest kindf 
of fruit abounded in Attica, and were thought to 
have a superior flavour to those in the countries 
whence they had been brought. 

The latitude of Attica is nearly the same as that 
of the southern part of fi^in; but the climate is 
£su: from being equally temperate and mild* Dur- 
ing the summer, the heat is generally excessive; 
and, as in winter the adjoining mountains are 
covered widi snow, the winds Uowiag over them 
occasion a greater degree of cold than might be 
expected in ,thai quarter of the globe. 

Though Attica was far from being fertile, yet 
in ccmseqnence c£ the purity of the aizv the se- 
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fomty Off dm Jajf md the laaiqr advsals^ea ^ 
jofid hy "die citizeD% it hecmnd rmxie fapvSmm 
tban. aOT*iioi»tiy la Ensopew Gfcst jhi » Ae po«^ 
fMilatiiin of llollaiidy Ae mmber «£ iiAabJtanfft 
coa ewy «qnare league of Attica laaa aiore ibai 
4fmhle vhatas oaBpixtad:IO'Uitti9ntlie:8amefiXlBi^ 
fif gvo&nd in iliat conntiy. 

• To provide siibsietQiice for ao tmraeroiismpG* 
polalioiiy the Aitheniaiis aaniiaHj inqpcMted a peal 
^pnoititj of com. Part of tUs they faroiiglitSrom 
.Sl^^and Sicily^ bfit pnndiafed the moat ef it 
in the Chersonesus Taurica.'*^ The passageto tUi 
gflpinsnla bemg through the Boaphoms nf ISirace^ 
and JBcvom the Eio&ie sea, was tedion and dash* 
geroas ; but corn. iceaU he bought lihere at a 
cheaper vate than in the MeditecraoBBii ; anddii 
9ovemgn of Ae epaotry finding it his interest 1» 
lire in friendAqi^ did not require an high 'duties 
OS liie ether states with which they teaded» Besides 
corn, the inhabitants of Attica were wont te 
ki^KMrt from foreign oenntries a fjrieat yiuriefy of 
conuaiodities. From Thraee aad the leasts 4if the 
EiQune, they brought wood, salt, vnd kadier) 



* From Demosthenes we learii that the quantity of com 
animally imported from the Crimea was 400,000 medimhi. 
Ubb BiMtiaiaus was a messaie eostataiDgabootlbttr b«MU« - 
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finm Fkryf^a and Miletii% a qtumtity of ridk 
8tii& and the wool wlndi they employed in tkeir 
finer manu&ctares^ and from the islands in the 
.£g6an Sea, wine and various kinds of fruits A 
part of these articles they parchsised with the pro^ 
duoe of the silver minea at Laurinm in Attica ; but 
most of them they obtained in exchange for oom« 
modities exported from Adims* The oil pro* 
duoed from the great, quantity of olives raised 
by the Athenians; their manufactures of armsf 
eldthy and furniture, and even the books puUidied 
by their countrymen^ w;ere held in high estima* 
tion among all the states of Ionia, and by niany 
of &e nations of Greece, and formed very pro&>i 
able articles of comm^ce. These difl^enit 
branches were alike open to all the citizens of 
Athens; nor could the most powerful or popular 
individuals ever persuade the public sasevMy to 
grant them a monopoly of any commodities what- 
ever» 

The Athenian merchants often found it neces^ 
sary to borrow considerable sums for completing 
the cargoes which they sent to foreign countries. 
The interest of money lent for this purpose was 
generally thirty per cent. Even when the lender 
was in ho hazard of losing the principal, it seems 
to have sometimes been sixteen, and seldom bdow 
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tirelTe per cent* Banks ibunded on nearly dm 
same principles as in modem times were esUi<* 
bliahed in Athens, and appear to have transacted 
bnstneas to a rery considerable intent. 

The princTpal class of the inhabitants of Attica, 
was that of citizens, men mtitled to be present in 
the assembly of the peq>le>* and to share in the 
gOTemment of the state. It had been enacted by 
Solon, . that no person should have a right to the 
duuracter of a citizen both of. whose parents were 
not Athenians, a law which had fallen so completely 
into desuetude^ that Themistodes and Cimont 
thoQi^ repeatedly elected by the pecqile to the im- 
portant office of rpanjyor, were both, by the mother's 
sid^ of foragn extraction. When possessed of the 
chief inluence at Athens, Pericles persuaded the 
pobliq assembly to revive the regulation of Solon^ 
and carried it into execution with such rigonr» 
that more than five hundred persons were deprived 
of the ^ht of citizens; and those found to. have 
employed any fraudulent means to obtein this dis* 
tiction were sold as slaves. After Pericles had- 
lost all his ligitimate children^ by the plagae^ he 

* A dtixen bad a right to be prcsant in tlie public assembly 
after the age of twenty. Any stranger found there was consi« 
dered as hafing usurped a part of the sovereign power, and 
as ginltj of a capital crime. 



pnspoMditfifit tikimw ef SokmshofgUi W«|>6aioi ; 
and the Atfamknttluidyiig his^ domctlicmi fap ' 
ttnes mstiCcw&t pttnUonant fin* fait #eiretBtj» <mi» 
sented to resciiid it^ and te «bto1 smong Ae^ciii. 
sc&ft & son irfMm lie had hj Asp«a» tOa 43ie 
baiathimat of 4he tlttrtj tjnrwita^tbU iwmimm m^ 
cnactad thMogh liie infoeooe «tf ^ water Aria* 
tepboii; but '^aesaot seem to kM« kngcmtiaaaed 

Tke Atliaoiaa ckizensaqpaUe ^ beark^stma 
{f«Bera% antosiiled to ttboot SO^OOa; and this 
iwfldber istnentiuoed bjr flato us beat adqrtedm 
dw actntof Attiou When Aepiytdaiigfln m£l3aa 
ata^ bad been oomidafafafy ieneiiad fagr war or 
disaaie^ Ike Athenians nose aacnstmwd to«c«ttiil 
aa citiaiaw^ nimft^r of lfa» itaui9&ia:iaa&ig utli 
tbcir fiuBoilfiBi at .Athens; and nhen it ipcwimI 
beg^Qod die usual aasoii^ aoleiiies were aeitt tt 
d»caimtiacsTwhefetbqr4B<»dd MMM faiaal m 

aetflemeat* 

After the AtheniaBa biBcaaae the most ilhaiteleiia 
ftete HI Oieeee^ the cbameter of a okiaaa irf 
AiheBS aws sooj^ bj £M?dgnen aa a niaik^di»* 
tinction ; and acquired additional importance from 
having been refused to Mena, a Thessalian^ who 
aoce had aaaisted them with iwo hundred ha4S% 
and even to Perdiccas King of Maoedon* arho i 
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wUjAaimg tlie FtaMn^Mo; Ma^piwflii^ 
^ Ixfaen to prevcnl tbto faonoar ftom bdng 
ctmSaeved on Bxsy who bjr their nieril or th^ir 
annriees to the slsto h«l. not desef^wd it After 
bttiig deemed bj l&e people^ it wasToid^ if mot 
coD&emed by miotb^ ftftsetnbfy composed of «i 
lent 6,000' dtiwiisy whose sfiffirages were gkeit by 
biA>t, mad even then nrigbt be umnHed by eoe of 
the eeorts of judicatare if feund to have been 
granted to one vrfio was imwortfay (^scieh a ^b* 
tinetlaii* 

1m Sparta wnd. some other state? of Greeee^ m 
ditnen was thought to be (Ssgraced, if he pradt 
tiaed «iy of the ar^ At Athens, the case was 
OUkmu t Being awace of the perntcious el&ct iX 
indiolenee oa (lie mitnre of man, Solon required 
cintiy AtheakM to engi^ m some professicm ; fosd 
ekiae«0d Aat a fisher who had Inred his son to n^ 
Mnpfeymem^ tiiould not be enlided to ^maxkt 
k» ams(at«se» tf in old Big& he were reduced ti> 
indigeticefc In coBseqiKifiD^ of this^ there are few 
afiaica jai whidi HMiesU'y has been so- ccwamon 
aaaang'Ae^ hitler Qtass of citizens as at Atnens* 
Some oispl s ytd a awnber of ^ttms in di£ferent 
Others engaged hi eoinnierce^ ana 
I psnasssion' to work nie^mver minol 
at iMoiAmR, AR.weyenot eqindlysiieeessfid; bnt 
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by ifiduitry a great propoitkm of the dtnens 
afsquired^rtun^ sttpermr to what were poMMcd 
by individuals in aliiio$t any other pmrt of Greece. 
There i$ reasmi to think d)a€ many Athenians had 
propc^rty to the valne of ^e^QOOL^ot our money. 
Alcibiades was left by his father upwards of 2dyOOOL ; 
and the fortune of Hippcmicus^ thought to be the 
richest of the Greeks, was nearly double that 
fimount. When compared with the immense finr- 
tunes. amasse4 iu modern times^j these sums appear 
inconsiderable; but besides that in democracies 
|here ou^t to be less inequality pf fortune than 
linder pfher forms of goyernment, gold and silyec 
were at least six or seven times more valuable than 
at present. To give eniploym^it to those citixens 
who had inherited an independent fortune^ and 
were not incline4 to be concerned in mapu&ctures 
or commerce, Solon declared painting and statuary 
to be liberal arts, enacting that they should never 
be practised by slaves. In consequence of this 
regulation, the practice of these elegant arts 
formed the occupation of many wealthy Athe- 
nians, and the study of them came to be censi*! 
dered as essential to a liberal educatioo. Few 
perhaps attained to eminence: but the public tasU^ 
became refined, and artists found it neoessarj to 
give the highest polish to their productionS| whoi 
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th&y wepe to be judged bjr min fiioiilUirl; tici- 
quakvled Willi the principles on which the beaaty 
of audi work» dependi. 

At Athens, the richer citizens Wiere not idlowed 
to waste their wealth entirely on their own grnti* 
fication. In consequence of the equality of rights 
and of power subsisting among all tluf members oS 
the republic^ they found themselves the censtant 
objects of the jealousy arid envy of the poor ; and 
if desirous of obtaining any of the offices and: 
honours conferred by the people^ or even of es- 
caping the effeets of their displeasure, were obliged 
lo guard against any ostentatious dii^Iay of ojiu-^ 
fence, to behave with kindness and cot^scensicm 
to the most indigent, and, to spend a oonsiderabt^ 
part of their fortune in die service of the state, or 
in contributing to the public amusement. - Ctmon,. 
Ihe first Athenian wko after the restoration of tfaci 
democracy attained to opulence, was accustomed 
to employ it in a manner of which there is n^ 
example under any othor form of g^emment* 
He threw down the fences of hni gardens and orh 
ebards, and rendered them the property, of tbe^ 
public* He made welcome to his faduse and hia 
table the lowest, as well as the most eminent of tb^ 
eitixens. He inquired into the sitnation of thft 
indigenty and widi delicacy and kindness j^resse^ 
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Aem/to Mwpt kit mmi^km^a^ Mi *Us 0mm a- 
neftM he bidbt maiqr ef lli«t fNirtiam.aiid piriUUe 
edifices which decorated Aliens miL tbe gfOffm 
ixamAit; aac^ iadieiiBewbicblle naflfe of his 
imMky Menied to be leas deriroiis of gratifyn^ 
linnfdf than his coiuitiyiiieB. Tboa« of tfao nek 
wk0 did not act with the same Uhemlilgr or prft* 
dance aa CSmon^ were not aUowed to eojojr their 
wealth with llie same secaritp Every aocuaadoik 
agahut liwna was heard widi a^ditf ; andander 
llie mofit trivial pretexts^ and naort gronndleaa ns- 
picioHB, tbejrweve ofien Arown kte prison, or 
stripped of difii'r propertrf, or haosBhed froai the 
slatei. Im die !So|tMroiriov of Xens^oa^aat Atfa^maa 
of tlteMODeof ChtfondbagiTeaajeariouaTiawef 
llie silaatioQ of the rieb at Athens; and tkereis 
QO-reason to suppose thai the pictttim, wUchrhe 
^awa of it^ i& too Mxcu^y coloured. '^Whea 
wo a Mi y>f* sajs he^ ^Iwas exposed ta perpetaal 
jhfnanda fi>r the suf^port of govenmiM^ or the 
expenses of llie tbeatlie* I coidd not go hejond I 
tfao eoninaa of Attica wilhoot xacuffring tho sas* 
pieiom of ^daa raagistfalnR; and was obliged m j 
ooovt the fim)«rofthn.Tile8t infinaMSi^frooatbe 1 
canwctasn that at mylimelhmf oenld oc^aam ' 
nyroio. Nioar^ondbeooiitraryyth^IllavebeoMna , 
r, j^go whese I dbooae; I am treated wilh Kn 
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speet mni^dekrmec by the rich,. who regard me 
wilh the saone^terror which I once felt for others; 
and when in vmit, I . can require the state to sop* 
p(M*t me" ^In snch a state of things, the rich 
seem to have had no attachment to the form of 
governm^iit subsisting at Athens ; and, while they 
professed the utmost zeal for the interest of their 
Gotmtry, were, always ready to adopt any measure 
by which they might acquirean independent power 
for tliemselves. Most of the Athenians were fond 
of ft country life* This fondness had ^probably 
origtnfited from the number of dttzens who, in 
oonsequence of the uneven surface of Attica, were 
aoeuslomed to spend their time in the tending of 
flodds, and waSs he%hteued by the many pleasing 
and romantic q)ots in which that district abounds, 
Aittolig^ the rich this taste universally prevailed* 
In the country, they were less und^r the view of 
their fellow citizens, and could. live with a degree 
of distance whiisH l^t- Athene it would have been 
dangerous to. assume. Consequently, .the richer 
Axhenvmh when unemployed in the duties of any 
magistracy, were seldom. seen at Athens, excq>t 
when they came .to share in the public amuse* 
ments, or to be present at an assembly of the 
people. . 

..The 4emQcratical government of Athens was 
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fiwrottmUe ta tke. ftii^>^fQC gtam memy ciHt 

of men* and ofttm eoftUtcl penamB.oithB wmmm 

iwiJilion tadbtai&tfafffiniltffllceftnitheslitfet birt 

io gener&U it does m<»L seen to luivci co nt rii M Hid 

eUhiM^to tkeki|^iM8Bor¥iirtueofth»p#or. The 

i«3portaiice of wbidft tfaey fomd t^mtehm pos* 

sesaed as jud^ffs, and as nnemfaert of the pdbfic 

assambify made them dissatisfied* widi; th^ iaC^^ 

riority in wealth to th« sich> and wmiUiag l» 

Sttbflsift to die iadastr j and Uboiif bj ithidt dleir 

sitiiaiUm might ha^e been ianprored. Man^ of 

^o^ sabshted on the tridiag pittanee pa^ ant 

pf tile pablic ti»easaf y to ibe* cittsens who^ need e d 

sttch SAisisfanee, and were ready, to^ beeoase die 

tiaols of any Jhcttotia dett^g&go^ dm>u^ «4wbi 

they Blight share in dbe plunder ^f die rich. ' 

Mcrtwith.standitig the asimoiity againse each 
other in^ whieh^ during, peace, the nefr and the 
poor atr Athens gen^raHy indulged^ such wae theff 
leire of kidependenGe and dread of a> fomga y^e^ 
that as soon as any danger thveatcftied die aMe^ 
these parties snspended tfaait dissensi^msy and 
untting together m ila defence display^ m pth- 
triefisni and msgmniniity which^eipen the S^aPtttttv 
nerer surpassed^ 

After being driven from Attica, Hippiafr m^[ 
plared the protectMs of the Feman^ hittg; said 



Doxim^ who Ited hmn enapemttd agaiMt fke 
Arfifnitiw fef iMiTxag: mtde an tnciirsion hto bid 
daiBimaai lit Aii% sent wi embsfny reqoirin^ 
HmortAteHntMB lia ia kb waAofrky. Thi» d»-^ 
■yMipilbav^ beeiivlrei^ed witk eonteinp^ a Terma 
mMBkfcH more tfaiait a faoadi'ed tiboiMand men scKMi 
i|ftar landed m Attica;' bat in no degree intirat^ 
dirteA Ae iktliemttK. Retcdved to maintaiii tbebr 
9idq»eMleace^ tbqr nMurched against tbe enemy r 
aad|. wiltbout ^miiin^ for the ffoppdrt of their 
^ttes^ dared to eneoanter an army \tti timeir more 
munefiaaa tboi thsir own* Nine yesn after the 
"rietery at Marathon^ Xerxesv the siQCcessor of 
'ShsnoM^ adiamed that a handful ef Greeks had 
p«t la flight die powerful arnmmeirt sent to enslave 
diefli^ led' an immense army across the Hellespont^ 
and mad? the Athenians the most (tattering offin*8, 
if they would assist him. in bringing nnder sub-^ 
jedion the rest e£ tte Greeks^ Though deserted 
by tfieic idlie% who bad resohed to fortify Pelo^ 
paniifrtmij aod lo leave the exteTk)r parts of 
Gi^ece t» their filter ^^ Athenians unanimousIy^ 
detennined t» fimn no alliaace wilfk the enemy of 
file Kbefties o£ Greece* Athens being imperfectly 
fijftifi^f^ and umdda ibr any length of trnie to" 
r^t^ fte attack, of tfaa Fersians, the Athenians 
achncaditfaMi magoHnfanQna rasolutioR e^ abandon-^' 
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ing Attica; and, baring sent their wives and 
children to a place of security in the extremity 
of Greece, went themselves aboard the fleet com- 
manded by Themistocles. If we consider the 
enthusiastic fondness felt by the Greeks for. the 
spot which had given them' birth, and in which 
they ipent their early years ; and the veneration 
in which they held the trophies of their ancestors, 
the tombs of their fathers, and the temples of 
their gods; we may conceive the force of the prin- 
ciple which made them leave such objects in the 
power of the enemy. It was not merely during 
the invasion of the Persians that the Athenians 
displayed this ardent love of liberty; After Athens 
was compelled to yield to the power of Sparta, 
and had sunk under tb^ government of the thirty 
tyrants, her citizens were unwearied in their efforts 
to regain independence^ and by magnanimity and 
perseverance soon restored the democracy. Even 
during the reign of Philip of Macedon, when 
they seemed lost in effeminacy and voluptuousness, 
the danger which threatened their liberty ani- 
mated them in the battle oP Chssronea with a 
heroism which nothing but the unskilfulness of 
their generals could have disappointed of success. 
Besides the love of independence, fostered from 
one generation 4o another, in the heart of eveiy 
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Atbenian, the &te of those Grecian states, which 
USL under the dominion of tyrants, kept alive the 
enthusiasm with which he fought in its defence* 
Alarmed by a conviction that their subjects were 
perpetually watching an opportunity of regaining 
theur liberty, and still more by a fear of assassina* 
tion^ at all times too common in Greece, and 
agauist a tyrant even deemed meritorious; these 
usurpers were wont to maintain their power by 
aote of cruelty not surpassed by a Caligula or a 
Nero^ The barbarities of Hippias, of Alexander 
of Pherce^ and Dionysius of Corinth, were con* 
tinually present to. the mind of an Athoiian, and 
warned him of the certam misery to himself and 
bis country with which the subversion of its libevty 
would be attended. 

The second class of the inhabitants of Attica 
were the ftsroixoi, or strangers, who, from different 
causes had left their native countries, and chose 
to rende at Athens. By an ancient writer they 
are said to have generally amounted. to 10,000; 
and there is reason to^ think that he assigns this 
as the number capable of bearing arms. They 
had no share in the administration of the state; 
and were under the necessity of submitting to any 
regulations, however oppressive, which the citizens 
thought fit to enact. The Athc^iians were far 
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fixna beiiig mild ia tbie eMrebe of ^er» Lflab 
ev^ry p«>pular aMembly, ibej were fend «f^ cfo- 
.playiBg their sup^Jqrkjr, Asd made dbe 
&d ^U tlie ilependaqce dP the akuaiim ia 
ibey lived. At particukr festivalt these jimsi, in 
token of wihjectioB, viere reqaiml to pm^Sami 
certain meoial ofSc^ and ca ;such orr m ffnw meet 
frequency iimlted by ^ popolace. Befove the 
courts of justice ihejr oould taaamet ne imameM 
£br theiDfdvef, but were prelected fram oppumsdoa 
by A patroQ wliam they weare aUowed to duiofe 
emmg the eiti;Bei}$. If tb^ s£glected to make 
Ibis choice^ or dttpleased their pgtroa by oeoitiisg 
any mark of attrition to irfaioh lie tlK)tt^ idmectf 
^Uitled, tbek pKxp&rty was coofisoated^ xoA iJxf 
themselves were considered as omtofifae p y ot eo* 
ftidn of the laws. The head €^ every SBrnttj of 
smnix&t* paid to the atate a tax of tnwbe 
dfficboias for himself^ and half thai; mm finr his 
children; and if unable to make thb pigmeat 
mhm demanded, was dragged to the nunrket*j3laoe 
end sold ai a slave. This w<mld ha¥^ happendi 
to the philosopher Xenocra^ea, had sot Lyeui^giH^ 

• At Atbens tbe tann^^yof wa9 usad in a totally difo«nt 
sense from fiiroutosp and denoted a sti^nger ifvbo from business 
or curiosity had come there for a short time. We have no 
Cnglish word whidh corresponds to fi$ntine. 



idiejonttor^ jbiqppened ioposs nIivoQgfa the ibnim 
wh^m ile iwas pit>up to sak^ fitid ^id the mammt 
#£ jbieitribute. ^ 3f any jubtoocqi iMtd^raoHAered mgtial * 
'P^irvicMritD 'tiie •mpuUitv they "m&re iHrn^muk 
03DM6filed £rom diete tax^s wid duties ;. but, except 
fflmi: admitted ra&dtiseiis^ could hot be preacot 
mt Ac assembly of the people^ iior^diRh&i^e any 
.offieeifei the^tate. This treatment of the jtm^ixMt 
mhickk, ; i^ieiigk of^esnve^ seeais to hmve been km 
^grsmficsl^^keaL ia the other states of Oreeoe, is Ji 
ipTOof af the imhappy sitm^on^ of those vibom 
4oiiestic dissenstoas, or any i^ber cause, had 
0blj^9B«[ lo leave their oeuntry. 

Xhfe ikitd. class of the inhabitants of Attica was 
Mvqposed 41 litres, mad appears to have geDtfiUy 
•laotttiled Ao^MO, QOQ. The greater part oT tbesa 
sstfert^uite iQcn irere broi^t from Syita^ Ci^ 
{Midocia, Thrace, and Scythia. The same iafii^ 
mmm ian£k which has iong snbsisiled on the eoasis 
aft.Africa*;: was common in all tfa^se coaBtriea. 
Chiefs of different districts waged war agaimt 
^ach other for tlie piirp<lse of procuring prisoners 
jffbofln.they might «eH as slaves^ and when unable 
id dl^taia # sttfSci^it niunbery contrived pretexts 
Ibr seieiag some <>f dmr own salijects to suppfcf 
idie,'deaiaiid. The ease #tth ifhich the aterchaais 
4B^pp|ii^ themselires anth abres^ had the^ 
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effect of reducing their price. S)fi¥cis lire said bjr 
Xenoplion to have * sometimes cost only tea or 
• twelve pounds of our money; and even those Who 
h^d b^en taught some art could: be punibased for 
double thht stim. Such^ however^ as displayed 
ttnoemmoh shill or* ingenuity, were common^ 
iiold at a much higher price. All the Athenian 
jlaves were not of barbarian extraction. Aocord'- 
ing to the savage practice of the Greeks, prisoiieA 
4)f war, and the inhabitants of cities taken by 
stormy became the property of the conqueror, and 
were for ever deprived of their liberty. It is 
shocking to think that many of those who tt 
Ath^s acted in the capacity of slavey had once 
enjoyed the blessing of independence, had glowed 
Ivith the noble i^nd generous sentiments which a 
free constitution of government has a tendency lo 
inspire, and perhaps had displayed in its defence 
the very qualities which in their countrymen' the 
Athenians Were accustomed to view with admira** 
tion and refepect. 

- To some modem writers the number of slave% 
said to be possessed by the Athenians, has up- 
peared unaccountable; but their surprise would 
have ceased had they attended to the various 
services in which this, unhappy class of men werd 
engaged. Besides the multitude employed in (he 
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marble quarries on Mount Pentelicus; in the 
difl&rent mines wrought throughout Attica^ in 
cultivating the artificfal gardens or terraces formed 
<m the declivities of the mountains; and in the 
ships of war which were generally moved by ^ars, 
and w^re always rowed by slavesi; it was by them 
that most of the manufactures of Athens were 
performed. Demosthenes employed fifty, and 
Lysias a hundred and twenty slaves, in the manu- 
iacture of arms; and many Athenian citizens 
carried on this and other branches of trade on a 
still more extensive scale. The number of do- 
mestic slaves seems also to have been great. Some 
philosophers of moderate fortune, who were men 
of the most simple manners, had several slaves ; 
and if even they indulged in this luxury, we may 
conceive to what excess it would be carried by 
iiien of a different character, whose wealth enabled 
theni in this instance to gratify their vanity or 
their ease. 

' The Spartans and some other nations of Greece 
were wont to treat their slaves with the most 
wanton barbarity; and, on the slightest su^icion 
of a design to regain their liberty, they sometimes 
murdered numbers in cold blood. The Adieniang 
were less savage in their behavionr to these un<* 
fortunate men. They allowed them to retain a 
lS 
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small propcMTtioD of the fraits lof their labotuv with 
which, if industrious and 8ober> they wete mimtr 
times able to purchase their liberty ; ud pariailted 
wch as had been treated with grots iahumaQHy $19 
take refuge in the temple of Theseus, itiid insisi; 
an bebg sold to another inosteif* Besidea tiie im- 
possibility of rendering slavery tolei^ble to any 
generous mind, it is only when the state of the 
Athenian slaves is compared with their aitugticm 
in the other districts of Greece^ that thfy ean be 
#aid to have been treated with any degree of lenity* 
They were excluded from being present at oertain 
aacrifices to the gods; their evidence, and ibeirs 
was almost the only testiaioay ever taken in the 
courts of justice^ was always extorted by torture; 
end their strength might be wasted by excessive 
labour, or their spirits broken by continued ui* 
solence and oppression, without a posfeibilij^ of 
obtaining any redress. 

The slaves, made free in consequence of aoiae 
service rendered to the stale, or any uncommon 
2eal displayed in^ behalf of those to whQm tbef 
bebnged, passed into the class of fbiroucoi.; butt 
being still under the patronage of their lormtc 
mastery they were again reduced to slavery if oon- 
Ticted of having failed in the duties which thqr 
owed them* 
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It k Jbreign from tlte iu^tet of ihh'euBj t6 
^lweKt>n the itihunmitity and injmlice of slavey; 
hntf iDdependently of these reasons for reprobating 
such a practice, it must be allowed to have a moat 
pernicious effect on the character of the inhabi* 
tants of those countries in which it prevails. 
Perpetually accustomed to the view of misery, 
without regarding the sufferers as objects of com* 
passion ; corrupted by the insolence and impatience 
of contradiction, to which absolute power seldom 
iaik to give rise^ they gradually become insensible 
to every feeling of humanity, and capable of 
sporting with the happiness of others. Ojf this 
there cannot be a stronger proof than is found in 
the history of the Athenians. It does not admit 
of a doubt that the study of literature and 
science has a tendency to soften the manners and 
humanize the heart. Yet, from certain causes, 
the chief of which was the prevalence of domestic 
slavery, in many instances this enlightened . and 
ingenious people displayed a ferocity of disposi- 
tion which would have disgraced the rudest bar- 
barians. 



*«* If the reader be desirous of particular information on 
the subjects of this essay, he may consult Strabonis Geogr ; 
Fausaoiae Graec. Descr; Meursii de Pop. Att. lib. in Gron> 
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Thes; tefD< iv; Sigbnius de ^then. Rep.9 et Meumi ^ort. 
Au. in Gnmov. Tbes. Ant. Gr. tona. ▼; Potter^s ArcbflBOL 
Graec. booki; and Vojrage da Jeane Anacb. torn, in ch, ri^ 
torn, iv^ cb. ly; torn, v, cb. lix. 
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ESSAY XIV. 

ON THE MIUTARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS OF 
THE ATHE^SflANS. 



A Uieikiaii army. Period daring wliich er^ry eiHzen was booiM) 
to serve in the field, irpinnyot. Power wbich they fioi« 
•seaaed. Divisions of the A tbeniiiniDrantry. Arrangemeol 
of it in battle. Form of the Grecian phalanx. Athenian^ 
.long deficient in cavalry. Pay of the troops of Athens* 
Means employed by the Athenians to inspire their soldiers 
-with valonr. Eminence to which they attained in war« 
Inhnmanity with which they treated the vanqnished^. 
StanictDre of the Athenian ships of war. Arrangement of tb6 
ranks of oars by which they were rowed. Modes of attadli 
pmctised in engagements at sea. Naval fbrceof Athens, 

The republic of Athens had no occasion for a 
standing army. Every citizen was supposed to he 
acquainted with the exercises of war; and, wbat^ 
ever were his situation and habits of life, from 
the age of eighteen to sixty • he was bound to 
serve in the field as often as his presence was re^ 

* It was only.oD extraordinary occasions that the Atfaenums 
^nr«re required to serve after the age of forty-five. Froni 
eighteen to twenty they were not sent beyond the boundari^l 
of Attica. 
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quired. Even at Athens, where all were brave, 
Socrates and Plato had often distinguished them- 
selves by the cool and intrepid valour which in 
«rar they uniformly displayed. 

When the pec^le had determined to engage in 
a military expedition, one of the generals ap- 
peared in the forum attended by an officer, who 
kqpt a register of the Athenians capidde of betf- 
ifl^ arms, and named those by whom he^ehose'to 
be aceoi^panied. Every individual whom he 
mentioned, not excepting those who possessed an 
sample fortune, or had commanded armies in the 
field, was required; to make instant preparation 
for- his d^parture^ and to serve in any raak wUch 
iras assigned him* Ten (rrfarifi/^i were anavaUy 
^koled by the people, and during a year were tbe 
generals of all the forces employed by the state. 
Originaliy each of them alternately held the 
command for a single day ; a pmctice arjsii9g from 
the. desire of guarding against the possibility of 
theii* formii)g any design against the liberty of the 
estate; but found to be attepded with many dis** 
advantages. The ten often differed ainangthei&? 
«elves, and counteracted each other's operations ; 
and aisi their power was equal, the young and 
inexperienced had the same influence In tfadr de- 
liberations as those who had often distin|riushed 
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tbMoWveci ia the MTvice of theii* cduntiy. .S» 
-serious were thes^ {ncojavraieaoesa tho|; aftear ih^ 
42016 of IVicl^% tb0 Aibeoians oommoiiljr i^ 
ppiiiled one of the ten »b general q[ the stat^. 
In -this case hi» ccdleagaes remained at home, an^ 
.apperiiitended spme religioas sdenrnUi^ wjbi}e bis 
'filone. commwd^ the forces of the repiibliQi aad 
.VPBs accountabte Sot their sucoeBs^ For a coDsiflec^ 
able time the 9roXfffMEpxo^> or third <£ the flrchoii% 
comm^Mled ibe right wiag of the arjay; and^ 
iV'hen the opinions of the <rT/aTsyoi haf^ened to be 
equally divided, he was endtlefl to a casting vote* 
iFoir an x)bTioiK reason this practice was.afterwjBrds 
4Mont4n«ed. Thewo^^sfj^ifXHi being chosen bjf: Ipfy 
wil$ often totalize unqualified jEbr so importairt a 
ftMUm ; and if obstinatei m^ht endanger thesaftfly 
4Qf tb^ state. . . /; 

The Atheniaii infantry consisted of; three dif 
viaii^s. The 4*^h ^rnied with^ bows .or .sliiijg^ 
mene placed in frgni of the araiy, anfl alwi^ 
fl^gaa the engajjemeQt^ Tbe vtSMroffjaui carryi^ 
Ugfi^t shielda and javi^ins^ fought on the two wiag^; 
f4d the m>^f^ er heavy-armed aokiiers, compo^ 
4ef Ae ^rwrest and saost experienced x>f the dt^- 
m^s^ were an-Mfedui tbe.q^ntre^ and formed^tb|P 
irfMagth of the fyrmy. Pl^Upf £ing of Ma^op^ 
b»« been repnes^ole^. hy soqyf w4ter& aa the;% 
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yentor of the plialanx ; but from a very ^rly period 
of the Grecian history the o^rXirm had been placed 
in a similar form, and constituted a body, diflfering 
•only in number from that employed by the Mace- 
donian kings« The soldiers composing this pha- 
lanx were arranged sixteen deep, and were fiuv 
iiished with a pike fourteen cubits, or twenty«one 
"feet long. On a march every soldier occupied a 
«pace of six feet ; but on advancing towards the 
enemy the ranks closed, and were not above a foot 
and a half distant from each other. The five 
ftremost were the only lines whose pikes advanced 
before the army. In the other ranks the soldiers^ 
by supporting their pikes on the shoulders of those 
^before them, formed a kind of rampart against 
the weapons discharged by the enemy, occupied 
the places of those who fell, prevented any in the 
"foremost lines from leaving the field, and pttshed 
•them on with a force and impetuosity which troops 
'iarranged in a less solid form found it scarcely 
^possible to resist. It was only on level ground, 
'and when opposed in front, that the phalanx was 
particularly formidable. In a country broken by 
Invers, or woods, or mountains, it conld act to 
little advantage. ,Wben attacked in rear, the 
isoldiers, embarrassed by the closeness of the ranks^ 
find the length of their pike% found it difficult to 
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free aboot iiv«aflki«nt time to d^nd tliemaelinrs'i 

and, if thrown into confiisiaO) tUej could rarely 

be formed into their original oider« The uDCom*^ 

mon - skill in military evolntions by which tbe 

Athenians were distinguished^ and the- variety of 

forma which those who <^omposed the phalanx. 

were accustomed, to make it assume^ generaily 

enabled them to guard against these disadvantages^ 

ind to employ the arraiigemrat of the. phalanx 

with, the most powerful eSxt against the enemy. ' 

At the commencement of the Pelopondesiao 

war, the Athenian infantry, exclusive of 1,600 

archers, amounted to 29,000 men. Of theses 

16,000, thought either too young or too old to 

aerve in the field, were employed in garrisons or 

in guarding the city; and the remaining td,00Q 

were reserved for conducting any active operations 

abroad. The Thessalians were the only people 

in Greece who, in consequence of the fertility 

and extent of their plains, had a considerable 

number of cavalry. The dry, barren^ and rocky 

soil of Attica was so unfavourable to the rearing 

of horses, that, during the Persian war, the Athe^ 

nian army was^ almost entirely composed of i^- 

fimtry. After the expulsion of the Persians, out 

of Gi^eecc^ the Athenians spared no. expense tof 

supply thia deficiency in cavalry; and^ in tiie 
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i^ ike PAifomumm mt* hfBiiq^ k 
iMxiy^or i,£00 Juin;e«. Tfae^oaiulrje ^muidioi^^ 
tbe most JKXiouimUe sisrvtoeiiitbe Atbtf^^ 
ao^pcinwn beng ftdoMtted* into die dass iof: imsi 
Mi«ie' lebanuster had nol lureffioiisij.iiiidei^gme s 
Mry strict iflves^adoo^ and' the ptf)r ctf diese wbo 
niMiHnwud .it being bftea four tjmefi tlsMit of A/t 

.-Hie Athenians were; long acaistMsod .tAisent 
"widiimt pagr* Tbey deemed it « peit. ^dbw 
ibly to £gfat in defence ^ dietr comtry.; aol. as 
llie Jkiilifeaiy expeditions ia which Aey es^g^jed 
^soie of short dumticm, and wase generally tuafer* 
taken for the sidoe of booty, ihej tfaon^fat iksm^ 
aelvoi aimply lecompiensed bjr their shane of the 
plnnder. 

; Wbat the ]r«|>aUic ei^;aged in those distant 
irarsi the conduct of which was oomYnitted to 
ibristides ^id Ciaaoik, it appea^fed i^easonalde Uiat 
aiMe piorisioa sh«^IdlH» made lor tlbe sabsiste^oe 
^ the ettuseasy who, while employed jn the serrice 
of their ecuntry, were prevexited from itttendiog lo 
thMT usufil occu p ations ; mid from this pociod pmf 

'^ ^ The Athenians were unacquainted with the use oTstirrops. 
The yootli were accttstomed to rnttk ton their horses (rem ^Stm 
ffbvmdii iaitiheddersoWeitaHmelbsaha^Ceklha'WMitaf 
lUvsiflppleiBfantiaak . 
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always given to'thkioMafi^ Adwuk^ 31ie 
piiy <if a bowy^armedf aoldier waB foar ^bolii cir 
stK«peiiceaHd«]r; «i aUowanoe wUehy uHumg ate 
aocomil tiie ^dtfiBsreiice la the intlee of vamm^f id 
&t gi^alar dian h naw gtim Jby any ikuopcaa! 
natioii. An Atbeniair army, boa«wr, ma^tm apo wt i 
of cnaa idkose sitaation was-«3tally diflfiBPetit fiviqi- 
tbait of acridieri in inokierQ timefi. It wasaat tat 
fhe dedineof tl^e gloty^ Atbeas that any of the 
lamer dass of ckiaeDS were ^ntrasted antk the 
defence of the itate. This, duly wm lo^g -pep-^ . 
fermed only by tlie liireeliigtier daaM^B; mcA who 
wara poneued ci property^ and almost aUi af 
wiioiB had reeemd a fiberal educattim. 

Hie efaief of a eohoft neoeived twice,, aad thb 
generidonly fear times the pay of apmateaoUien 
Thia practice^ so difimnt frma lihat takes phco 
among tbeaaodem nationa of Europe^ is to be atliii 
butad psirtly to the faq>ectaide ehasacter of dum 
irtiosenred in die AlJiraianariny, aadpartly to dial 
lave of aqaality which was fdt by 'Cfery citiEen of 
Athens. When, after gaining die batde af MaK»i» 
than, MiHiades adced ftrom Ae people a cvown of 
oiive, an Athenian smi to htm, ^ Had yoaconqaea» 
a4 alona^ Mikiades, you ttigfathafe trlnmptedaa 
too;^ andthiabeBigtbe«entinieBt<^j^whowaoi 
priBsent, the rpqyestof ftliidades was itfased*. . 
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The Alhcnbn gcnevab had die dii^osal of the 
pdui^der which they took in war. Sometimes they 
employed it in decorating Athens with magnificent 
baildings; sometimes in enriching themselves or 
dieir soldiers ; and soihettmes in adding to the 
vealth and reyenue cff t^e. state. It does not 
iq>pear thid; they were ever called to account for 
l2ie use to which they applied it; but, if the 
amount of it was considerable, they were expected 
to' relieve the vepublic from most of the expense 
of the provisions and pay of the army. 

Though required by the laws of Soloa to apply 
themselves dthertonianufactures, commerce, litera« 
ture, or the fine arts, the Athenians were aware 
that in their situation it was necessary to attaia to 
eminence in war. Not to mention the maiiy oc-^ 
casions on which it was likely that the dissensions 
arising from the contiguity and jealousy of the 
states of Greece would terminate in war, the %mr- 
lans considered Athens as the chief obstacle ta 
their attaining that decided superiority chrer the 
other Grecian republics, to which they aq>ired« 
Such being the sentiments of this powerful and 
warlike people, it would have been dangerous fotf 
die Athenians to neglect the study of war^ The 
love of peace, and the strictest regard to justice* 
would have been insufiicient to protect ibem 
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agaioftt Ae Spartang. Under the most frirolous 
. pretexts, that ambitiooft nation woold have taken 
adtaatage of their weakness, and have rendered 
them completely subservient to themselves. Amidst 
the fondness then with which th» Athenians cul* 
tivated literature and ^he arts, they regarded emi* 
nence in war as the only means by which they 
couM^ecure the possession of the liberty, wealth* 
and power to which they had attained. , 

Besides the attention with which the youth #ere 
trained to the Gymnastic exercises^ and the ardour 
with which every individual was accustomed to 
practise them through life, some institutions pe- 
culiar to the Athenians could not fail to have a 
powerful influence on their military character. At 
the age of eighteen, every young Athenian was^ 
brought into one of the temples at Athens, and 
there, in the presence of many o( his fellow citizens, 
solemnly swore that heWould never dishonour the 
arms with which he was then invested, that he 
would never 'abandon the post <which might be 
assigned him, but to his last breath would fight in 
defence of the safety and honour of his country. 
The Tiolation of this oath, being regarded as the 
higb^st degree of baseness and impiety, was pu- 
nished with ihdelible in&myy and an exclusion 
£rom every office in the state. This punishment 
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hwho desctred it eoaU eseiqae So <£ali» 

gnirited in general wm Umt vatonr o£ the Alhe^ 

Btuis,. Asi the attentioB: of nmny vaa iimiiiedi«tdj 

tsaikd to tbe fievr iadiTiclttfl}:!^ whose eowBaiiee w«f 

w^m^tkeAeiisiiaL character of their ooKotryfiiea. 

On tfaoBe, wha fay their gaUaaatry m baitle had 

fl^biaiaed the appjanse of their Ibllow aoUimv wcse 

oanfenred^ Many boiKKinr and rewards^ Crown 

were decreed them m the pubUc assestUy, and t 

load was opened to all tha draitinetions aad offices 

yMth the people had< a right to bestow; Even 

Aey who feU were not depri^ned of their sawacd^ 

their yafanir was celebrated in: foi^ral anUiosM 

deKyened bj the greatest orators^ in the stale; thesff 

immorjr was rerered by their coimliysieBr; ^ek 

fimnltes^ became the care of the people;^ andthnc 

sans, after beii^ educated at the pifaKc exp^naey 

were kiyested with arms in tbe assemiUy of the 

people^ and were there exhorted to haitalia the 

wtoe imd tbe iFalour of tlMir faliiersu ^Haec posaaot 

at addenr menlem ttmido ; * and, on tba Atbemans^' 

whor wens wcmt to eoasider hooonr 9m inore^ ynn 

loaUe than; n£B» they mfsthave prodbced x^mait 

powtf fttl effeet« 

. IndapendeBtly of those honours wfasab die? Ativi- 
^ naight obtnia byintr^idii^ia^ die 'fieid/i 
fdesiaed advantage itmd the sucajsaa ofi 
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tmmtvj im imr» Bteidet: sharng in A» iBpioib 
ttikeB m teutir) die knib iriudi heoMK^innd usew 
to cahrgetiie p^ircr o^ a state in ^ gcMWfiimciit 
of wbioii ke pMPtidpftted wid> his IAcmt cttiseUp 
aaid thcsf i^ivBiie ^mw: to ft«e Kim frctoliie bsitktU 
of taxm; was. to decoraft* liie ctty^ lb« magnift* 
ocsaee of wUcb ftrttered bis vanity ; or was to lOi* 
OJ H MBe the ^knudour 4xf the theatvieal exhtfakiani^ 
wUek IB pesos fiNrmed one o£ hia favoactto amasa^ 
moBta. 

Nsffeiv aeeordSngly, w«i any natibainiore'diitfii- 
gtt i ah ed bj^ atifilary jgtiiifis than the Atheniana^ 
1» ther batttes ef MavaidioR and SahHois, Bothnia 
bat ooBauttnBatl& dtill in^ war ^akl have esaUad 
thoflft to vanquish the imawiise armaoicnts of Am 
PomiaBs; and though at PktsHBthey aatecbeoljr 
iia a sobordinate oapacicy, yet the roagnanioniy et 
ihet 9»G0O Atbeniana w|o were present was. not^ 
sarptasfeid by any o^ the eoofederatss,. and eDBtriM 
botied'nraeh to theglory acquired by the defeat at 
Mardonius. After the expulstoa of the Ptn»nb 
fosan Gvteo^ thennUtary faleBCs of tfae Athemana 
Wia««8ti|lBioveilkMtrkHisIy£sphiyed« Fbraeveadr 
years they almost alone carried on an offensive and 
successlbl war against that powerful people, and at 
length compelled them to accept most hamlliating^ 
terms of peace. In less than fifty years, the^ cflv*. 
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' tablfshed an emiHre of more than a thousand miles 
of territory on the coast of Asia ; reduced under 
«id>jection many of the islands scattered through 
the i^gean 8ea» and even made the barbarians of 
Thrace and the Cliersonesus submit to thar 
power. When the extent of their, dominion had 
excited the jealousy of Lacedtemon, imd most of 
tjie other states of Greece, for twcnty-seven years 
they resisted the united forcd of all these nattons; 
and though at ]ast they sunk under the effects of 
tli^ir defeat in Sicily, and the superior genius of 
Lysander, yet by their valour and conduct they 
lose from this state of dq>ression, and regained 
no incoxisiderable portion of the power and do- 
i^ihioh whidi they had before enjoyed. Even 
during the first Funic war, Rome could probably 
have sent into the field more than 100,000 of her 
inhabitants; whereas in the days of the greatest 
gibry of Adiens, her citizens (and it was by them 
fliat' altaiost all her conquests were made) never 
enoeeded 21,000 men.* 

- Though brave, the Athenians did not carry on 
war with humanity. The prisoners taken by them 

! . 

* Sometimes the Atbeoians employed as soldiers a certain 
number of ^rwxoi aud slaves ; but, for obVious reasons^.m tha 
field tbey coiild bave little confidence in either of these classes 
oTi 
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in xhe field were always reduced to slavery ; and if 
a city b^d been defended by an enemy with un- 
cpnixnon Valour, the men capable of bearing arms 
were frequently, put to death, while the women 
and. children, became the property of the con- 
querors. This system of warfare, common to the 
Athenians, with all the other states of Greece, in* 
^oduced into battles a ferocity to which in modem 
times men are generally strangers* The Greeks 
did not contend merely for glory or for power ; 
they fought for liberty, and for every thing which 
they held . dear, and chose rather to die with 
hpnpur in the field, than expose themselves to the 
more dreadful fate, which, if vanquished, they ex- 
pected to await them* This ferocious spirit, so 
unlike what ought to have characterized the most 
ppHshed people of antiquity, is in a great measure 
to be ascribed to the warmth with which, as citi- 
zens of a democracy, the Athenians entered into 
all the contests in which the state was engaged. 
Jealous of the power of the nations against which 
they/.^ought, and alive to the feeling of iojurie% 
which from sharing in the government they con* 
sidered as personal to themselves, they were steeled 
against compassion, and dissatisfied with every 
gratification of resentment unaccompanied with 
di$ slavery or the death of their enemies* 
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llie Grecian fliiip» of war were of a di£ferent 
d&ape from diose intended for commerce. Wet* 
eiiantmen were of an oval form, and in order to 
Mntain a greater quantity of commodities^ ^^^ 
▼•ry broad in the middle. Ships of war, ondte 
contrary, were long and narrow,, and mueh more 
tfdapfed for moving with celerity. Hiough fiir* 
Dished with sails, they were generally rowed^ 
whereas in mercfaantoien the Greeks more* fre- 
quently made use of sails than of oars. Originally, 
the Grecians, ships of war had only one basik or 
tier - of oars, and were sometimes so^ long as to 
Ihnre fifty oars on each side. It has been' said* diet 
the Corinthians invented vessels with difiereot 
Banks of oars, and that this mode of constraotion 
Became common ih Greece^ and was afterwards 
adopted by die Romans. Several Learned meO) 
however^ having denied that such vessels were ever 
eonstructed by the ancient^ and some naval crfl- 
cers having thought that in the uppep banks the 
oars' mast have been useless and unmanageably il 
mny be proper to mention the grounde of the 
tomnion opinion, audi to attempt a solatien oithe 
£fficulties with which it seemy to be aMndad. 

Ih^ speaking of tiie* sbip-of Bratas^ the* ]k^ 
poet Lucan has satd^ 

' Summis long^ petit seqaora remis, 
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words wbich^pitcinly imply that on board the yessell 
ot^er oars were nearer the sea,. Those who row 
above^ saj^ the old Scholiast on Aristophanes,, ar^- 
called dfuvtr^i those bdowSoeA^tr^; and those m 
the intermediate space ivyiTai. The authors wkg 
have supposed that these divisions of the rowers 
may refer to. their position on the deck of tho 
vessel, ara unquestionably mistaken- Silius Italicus 
basnnentioned that the deck of a i^ip being set oa 
fire during a naval. engagements the thranites were 
lea>viag.the vessel before the thalamites were aware 
of Aeip danger; and Appian relates that.avesiid 
havhig been pierced by the rostrum of another, 
the thalamites were. drowned^ though, the other 
TOwers" had. time, to escape by swimming^; events 
neitherof which could have happened^.if the.di& 
fenent^classesi of rowers had 'been stationed on the 
aameline*. Besides, Jo som^ ancient pieces of sculj^ 
ture, and particularly on, what.is called ihe pillar 
oiS. Tmjoa^ erected at, Rome ta commemorate the 
Ti(^ri0s.o£ tbatpmice^ ther^ are figures of Giaer 
4^aii or Roman ships of war, in several of wbieh 
socqa. oars are manifestly placed in a. hi^r tier 
t]ian.othets.. 

]jt isra iiHslLake to imagine liiat ifx. mch vessdls 
tIia:Sow^s ioi one. bank would obstmet the. oper$r 
tMiUh q£ those in the tier beneath, them.; no one 
m2 
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oar being placed immediately above br below 
another^ but all of them being arranged in the 
quincunx or chequer order, and consequently 
having full room to play without any danger of 
obstruction. 

The most plausible objection to the use of these 
vessels has been drawn from the enormous length 
'X>f the upper oars, it having been computed that 
in some ships of this construction they could "not 
'l)e less than sixty feet. This difficulty has been 
; removed by the ingenuity of the late General 
Melville. According to his supposition, the sides 
t)f the vessels did not rise perpendicularly above 
the surface of the water, but were inclined at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, in consequence of which 
it is obvious, that even in the longest galleys the 
upper oars would be of a very moderate length. 
This idea of General Melville is niore probable 
and satisfactory from its being certain that only 
'One rower was employed at an oar. In the figures 
-of the galleys on Trajan's pillar, a single indi* , 
Tidual is always represented as holding an bar; 
and Thqcydides mentions that the thranites re- 
ceived higher pay than the thalamites, because 
they rowed with a longer oar ; a reason in which 
there would have been no force, had hot every 
man rowed alone. The seats for the rowers are 
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thought to have beeu about two feet- long, anj 
were placed at such a distance from each other, as 
enabled every individual to move his oar without 
obstructing those around him. 

From using vessels with two, the Greeks came 
to construct them with five, ten, and even forty 
banks of oars a but the largest of these seem to 
have been intended more for ostentation than us^ 
and were found too huge and unwieldy to be em- 
ployeii in war. Exc^t a ship with sixteen banks 
built by Demetrius Poliorcetes, a successor of 
Alexander the Great, who was uncommonly skilful 
in mechanics, we do not read of any galley with 
more thaii six banks of oars which had been used 
to advantage in battle. The Athenians employed 
o0iy triremes/ or vessels with three banks of oars» 
and so uniform was their practice in this respect^ 
that at Ath^s the word rpnjpi}; denoted a ship of 
war. On the prow of the Greek galleys, and a- 
little below the surface of the water, was a strong 
beam of wood pointed with brass or iron called in 
GiPeek efj^ohog, and in Latin rostrum^ with which 
in a naval engagement those on board endeavoured 
toiMerce^aod sink the vessels of their opponerits^^ 
When disappointed in this object, they annoyed 
the enemy with javelins, stones, and arrows, or 
attempted to set fire to their ships by throwing 
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iau> tbem a verify of eombostible materisfe. By 
meims ef grappltng irons also, Aey dften ;pined 
Ibeir own galleys to those opposing them, and m 
this situation Tougbt with the same desperate 
valour which they were "wcmt to display m the 
field. <!)n board n trireme were about ^a 'hundred 
md «i^ty rowers, whose seats were geneyi% 
imdenthe deck, and seventy cotnbatant€rw%o*fi>ttglft 
vriierever they could give the greatest anneyafioe 
to the enemy. A qnmquereme had on board 
three ^nndvedroworS) and a h«n&^ and tw«ifty 
combatants; and the larger ships dTwar^were pro- 
bably manned in the same proportion* 

ia «ome sculptures of ancient abips of ^rar, ate 
«mall towers erected either on the middle of ^the 
dec^, 'or near the prow. By means «f €bese, the 
combatonls were under cover from die attack <ltf 
Ae enemy, while the ifre and "vmapant dubown^oot 
of diem did greater execution than if t<Ksdhavged 
from the same levd with the :deck of the ^eisels 
against which thgr fought. As siKlh toiwerB *wocdd 
have retarded the motion of a sbip in wnUng^ lilt 
Geeeksweeve not ACCiBtomed to<erect them mieefi 
btfove an engagement; but (he matetfiala ^weta 
fllwaj^ on board, imd the diffi^^^t ^af to ^bwng 
made to fit each other exactly, coiild eai% be put 
tbeget^er in a v«rry short space of time. 
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By the edvice of Themistocles, who, after the 
battle of Marathon, had the discernment to foresee 
that at no distant period the Persians would at- 
tempt a more formidable invasion bf Greece, the 
Athenians spared no expense in increasing the 
number and improving the construction of their 
galleys. At the battle of Salamis they had a hun- 
dred and ei^ty triremes, and about the commence- 
ment of the Pel<y>onnesian war they could have 
lirotight into action no fewer than three 'hundred^ 
'and were thonghtto have then possessed a greater 
^aval force than all the other states of Greece* 

"^^ The authors tvho may be consulted on the subjects of 
^his essay are Polybius witti the French notes of TolardT 'Pot- 
ter's Archseol. Gr. book iii ; Guischardt, Mem. sur les Grecs 
etRomaiQs; Montfaucon FAntiquit^ £xpliqu6e ; Bayfius de 
Ke Navali in Gronov.Thes, Ant. Gr. torn, xi ; J. SchefFerus 
-de Militia ^avali in Poleni Supplem. in Thes. Antiq. tom/y ; 
Pownall's Antiq. 
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ESSAY XV. 

ON THE CITY OF ATHENS; AND THE MONET^ E£VCNUE, 
AND PRIVATE LIFE OF THE ATHENIANS. 



Situation of the city of Athens. Its extent greater than wa5 
necessary for the acconamodation of its inhabitants. It 
contained many elegant and splendid buildings : ' but was 
not a beautiful dty. Piraeus. £xteot of the walls of 
Athens. Public gardens in its neighbourhood. Manner in 
which money was computed at Athen^. Heal value of the 
Attic talent. Athenian coins. Amount of the finances 
of Athens. Sources whence they were derived. Pri- 
vate life of the Athenians. Manner in which they ^peiit 
the different parts of the day. Mode in which they amused 
themselves at their, entertainments. N&ture of the Grecian 
wines.. Situation of women at Athens. Bad effects which 
it produced on their own character^ and on that of the men. 
Education of the Athenian youth began at a very early 
period of life. Its object was both to strengthen the body 
. ,and improve the mind. i^ranchest)f literature which-they 
were expected to stij^dy. Attention to mosic. 

Athens was situate in the only extensive plain 
to be found in the mountainous district of Attica. 
In the middle of this plain was a rocky the de- 
' clivity of which many of xthe inhabitants at an 
early period chose as their residence, because there 
they could more easily defend themselves against 
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fiuddei!! incursions of the barbarous tribes which 
then o%ien ravaged Greece ; and because being ig^ 
notahc of the art of draining the water, frequently 
descending in torrents from the mountains, it was 
only in such a situation that they could guard 
against the deluges then common in many of the 
lower parts of Europe. When the population of 
Afliens increased, the rock was converted into a 
citadel; andjsefore the age of Pericles, the houses^ 
"which had gradually spread along the plain, 
formed a circuit of more than five miles. As 
Athens contained only forty pr fifty thousand in- 
habitants, this extent was more than su£Scient foe 
their accommodation; but many of the houses were - 
surrounded mth gardens and plantations; and such^ 
as had been razed in consequence of being occupied^' 
by persons convicted of treason, were never rebuilt. 

Ihnrmg the Persian war, Athens was so imper* 
fectly fortified, that without venturing to stand a. . 
siege, the people abandoned Attica, and sought; 
refuge in their ships. To prevent their being 
agran reduced to such an extremity, Themistocles, 
disregarding the remonstrances of the Spartans, 
persuaded the people to suri'ound the city with 
vails, deemed in that age to be impregnable. ? 

Pisistratus and Hipparchus were the first wha 
wished to introduce a style of elegance and magniw 
M 5 
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fioeiioe into the pablic builditigs ssd AsAmam; bat 
^eir plans were too ^ctensite to be finislied bf 
tfaemselTee; and the eootintied wan ia tidiiebtiM 
Athenians were involved, joined «to « dii^fis 
cS every measnve suggested by airy .pevsm eosi-' 
nected with Hippias, prevented >iheRi from being 
jifterwards completed. ISio soimer, howonnr^ Jrad 
Pericles, by •eloquence and address, obtsnod 'M 
•complete asoe»(^cy over the minds i>f his imi 
trymen, :than he conceived a similar design ; 70a* 
aessed himself of a taste for deganceand^jdendciar, 
and costvinced that, while gratifying it, lie wonl^ 
iittbe sametiizKe, secmre llie &voar<if the AlfaeaitfKBy 
by flattering their vanity and ^tfibordiag constant 
ett^loyment to the poorer class of citizens, he had 
recofsrse to one of the boldest aktd most anpna^i^ 
dpled ro^asares which any afeatesman ever tdevised* 
The contriboticms annually paid by nMny Osedan 
states for repelling any fatare invasion ^ef tbe Beiw 
•dans had been transferi^ frcHn the island 'OfDelaB 
to the citadel of Athens ; and hani^ been cofr» 
tktued for a number of yetm, iiad accnmtikited to 
sxk immense sam. No innoiiediate ex^eiKy seeqaat* 
ing this for the |Miblic service^ JE^deis prrswihtt . 
his countrymen to esipend on the deoon^ioii lof 
Athens, and the iaiproveownt of ^tbe audi,. « por- 
tion of this som equal in vahie to 4,OMt|6Ml2. 
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sterli^. Ib formiDg the plan of 4be magnificent 
edifices, which he was thus enabled toconstrfiei^ 
Perides %as directed by the celebrated Phidia% 
the greatest genius in the arts to whom any coantry 
faa& e?6r given birth* During fifteen years tfala 
wonderful man acted as superintendent of the pttb*> 
tic works at Athens; and, in that time, toik c^ 
the finest Pentelican marble the TLupdevoVf or ^tem^ple 
c»f Minerva ; the UpoirvKsuotj or entrance into the 
-citadel; tiiei23aiov, or theatre <^ music; and many 
splendid porticoes in different patts c( the ci^« 
Since the age of Pericles, Athens has dhen been 
ravaged by tribe&of barbarians ; yet at the distance 
-of mcMTe than 2,000 years the mms of these edifieea 
are still viewed with .admiration and astonishment, 
and must be acknowledged to display a magnifi- 
cence aud a skill in architecture, which, if equalled, 
have never been surpassed. The arts of sculpture 
tmd -painting were employed with no less success 
ibr the decoration df Athens. Above d;000 statues 
of heroes, patriots, and gods, finished oy the most 
4)ftlebraled.artkt8, were scattered through the citadel 
{tfiid forum, and places of public resort, while iti 
^srery portico and temple were to be found paint- 
ings c^ Xeuxis, Parrhasius, or Polygnotus*"^ 

** The paintings of tlie Atfaenians were (»& pen»kable BiiEile- 
jWs, and none of the best of ^efaem have 'desceniied to ottr 
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Notwitbstandiog the various productiods of genius 
thus exhibited in Athens, tlie city itself was far 
from being beautiful. In general, the houses were 
mean and inelegant, the streets were narrow and 
irregular, and it was not till a stranger reached the 
citadel that he could perceive any traces of the 
elegance and splendour which he had expected. to 
admire. 

Athens was about five miles distant from the sea. 
When Themistocles formed tlie design of render- 
ing his country the £rst maritime state in Greece^ 
lie persuaded the people to make such improve- 
ments^ in the harbour of Pirieus as rendered it 
capable of containing the whole navy of Athens. 

times ; but the rapture with which some of them are meu- 
tlooed by the Greek and Roman authors; the enormous prices^ 
at which they were sold, and the eagerness with wliich states 
contended with each other for the possession of them, show, 
that in painting the Athenians had attained tone less emi- 
nence than in architecture. From a very curious passage m 
the ATro/uyq/AovfUttara of Xenophon, it appears that in addition 
to the other perfections of his art to which Parrhasiils had 
before attained, he learned from Socrates the manner of ex* 
hibiting'ihe virtues and feelings of the heart. With their 
skill in statuary, we have more certain means of being ac- 
quainted. In di£ferent figures of Venus, in the Niobe, the 
Mercury, and above all, in the Apollo Belvidcre, there is a 
beauty, grace, and dignity, which those, who have not 
' seen these inestimable productions will be unable to conceive. 
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To protect the shipa and the inhabitants of Pineiis 
from any attack by land, be built a wall sixty feel 
hi^, extending from Athens to the southern ex- 
tremity of the harbour ; and a wall equally brcmd 
and forty feet high was afterwards erected by 
Pericles on the north. These walls joined the city 
of Athens to the town of Pirseus, and the whole 
fortifications were nearly twenty miles in circuit. . 
In the immediate neighboui'hood of Athens, 
were several public gardens, adorned with por- 
ticoes and groves, to which every citizen had access. 
It was in these gardens that the philosophers, who 
disliked the noise and confusion of the city, were 
wont to fix their residence and deliver their prelec- 
tions. The followers of Plato taught in the 
Academy, the disciples of Aristotle in the Lycaeum, 
and the Epicureans in a garden left them by 
Epicurus. These different sects seem to have felt 
no jealousy of each other's popularity or eminence, 
and never allowed a diversity of speculative opi- 
nions to disturb the harmony in which they were 
accustomed to live. The Athenians, who were 
aware that a number of strangers resorted to 
Attica • with the view of attending the discourses 
of those philosophers, encouraged them to reside 
there, by xissumingnojurisdiction over the chiefs of 
the different sects, and efxcept in the case of So^ 
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'crates, utid on a few other occanonsy^lieii th^ 
*were'actaated by incidental causes, appear to bmt 
Wt them at perfect liberty to teach any diicti4oe6 
which they chose to profess. 

At Athens, money was computed 1^ talents^ 
minse,' drachmas, and oboli. The talent contsAned 
sixty nrincB: the mina, or ponnd, a bandred 
ilrachmas ; and the drachma six. oboti. Till of 
iate, the talent of silver was thought equal to 19Sl. 
sterling; but from many accurate experimeata 
made thirty years ago on a nomber of Athenian 
coins, preserved in collections of medalsat Lcoidou 
and Parts, it was found to 'have been eqimaleiit 
to 225/. of our money. Oonseqaeiitly, the mina 
was equal to il. 155. ; the dradima to 9d. ; aiid-^6 
dbohisto 1^. The talent*^ then oontained the tame 
quantity of silver, which if -coined would now 
jamount to 235/. sterling; but in fact, was of much 
greater value.f The meal value of monefr is perpe^ 
tually changing. In every ^country it depends oa 
Ithe quantity of tli^ precious metals in circttlatieiiy 
xtA ismcsasured by the proportion 'of tiie naces. 



- ^ Vfhevk tiie Qfwk wrfttrs use the general tenn i 
ibiy elvveys 4nean « talent of siWer. The >r«\ayrBy xg^w* 
varied in its amount; according to the relative value of gold to 
that of silver. 
t Voyage tn 5ewie Anacharsis, tom.^i, table w. 



^ 
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wties and cMfaiieiites of ^fife whidi 'Cfttt be pei^ 
ckased by a j^ven Binoiitit. €k>iisider^ te tUki 
^^tkw^the ^ueof 'Ih6 Ath^ftian mon^ 'b« -bcieii 
«tot€ed, by II late Ustoiiaii, as ten times gieater tban 
ourft. This point cannot be accuratdfy determine 
tUlhoat a more ei^ensive knowledge fif die piwoft ' 
<€ eommodities tft Athens than can now be ob* 
tfuned^ but k appears to i»e >that by calccdatbig 
tbe Athenian money as isrx, or, at most as sefen 
times more Taluable ^tban ours, we shall approach 
siiora nearly to the titiith. 3?or a long time gdld 
was scarce in Greece, and seems to have raniy 
Imen used, effciept in decorating the temples and 
atatues of the gods. After Philip of MaoedoA 
began 1K> ^work the gold mines at ^ngadus, it lie- 
came mnob move^lentlful, and ito relative valtfe 
toitbotof sikei^ ^bklihad been thirteen, Ml "so 
vmccmimiinly tonr as tten to oae« 

Tbe 4ady.giild coin ever ^trudc in Atiiea m^m 
the pcptHmsi bgit:8oniefoii»igsi ^cmns, porticolarly^tkit 
chdic^^eqiialinwluetotlie j^wno^ and the<9isieeaii% 
-ndoed at twaatj^eii^ drachmas, seem tB b«v« 
haen^navent at. Athens in ^onwiquenee oftiielflradi 
-emrwad onmA tecoimtriwwhere they'w^re«€riBed% 
A lawiety -of ^aOnrer oains, ^e largest df w^hlcA men 
^radnaa%didmdtea% of^ieoefs itf two dmchmas, 
m& Crt t ada a efa pas, tor fteces of IKmii* d«acbBw^ 
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were .oomnion Iq Attica. Th^.e^^tr^mesmallness 
of some of them, the value of which did not es^ceed^ 
half an obolus, rendered the usepf them very in- 
convenient ; but the Athenians had an absurd pre* 
jiidice against the employment of copper in coin, 
and even when they consented to the introduc- 
iiop of . i^ they would not use it in pieces of 
greater value than the fourth of an obolus. ^ All 
the Athenian coins were marked on one side with 
ahead of Minerva> tbe tutelary divinity of Athens, 
and on the other with the .figure t>f an owl, the 
bird sacred to that goddess ; and till the e^ of 
Pericles were remarkable for tbe coarseness of tbe 
workmanship. 

. During the Peloponnesian war, the revenue 
of Athens amounted to 2000 talents, or 450,000/. 
sterling ; a sum which, making allpwaqce for 
the difference in the value of money, is far be- 
yond what was ever enjoyed by a people possessed 
of so small a territory as Attica. The first branch 
pf this revenue arose from the annual rent of cer- 
tain, lands and forests belonging to the state ; from 
the twenty^fourth pact of the produce of the silver 
piines <tf.Labrium; firom the tax levied on die 
p4TQtKiu residing in Attica ; from tbe aniount ef 
duties kiiposed on the articles sold in the market- 
place of Athens ; and from a fiftieth of the value 
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paid on all coininodities either exported or im^ 
ported at the harbour of Piraeus. These different 
duties, the directors of the finances annanlly let 
by auction. The person to whom they were 
farmed was bound ^to pay the sum at which he had 
taken them in .the eighth month pf the year; and 
if he did not perform this engagement, was drag^ 
ged.to prison and remained in confinement till he 
had found security for double the sum originally 
due. 

' The second branch of the revenue of Athens, 
arose from the contributions of her allies. For 
several years afbr the expulsion of Xerxes oat of 
Oreece, the inhabitants of Ionia and of the islanda 
in the .^gean sea voluntarily assessed themselves in 
a certain sum to provide for their defence agakisl; 
any future invasion of the Persians. After the 
Athenians, taking advantage of the superiority of 
thdr naval force, had reduced these states under 
subjection, they converted the annual contributions 
into apart of the revenue of Athens, and increased 
them as the exigencies of the republic required. 
At first the sum levied in this manner was only 
460 talents. Before the commencement ' of the 
Peloponnesian war it had been raised to 600; and 
in the course of that war amounted to upwards of 
1,300 talents. 
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- Afi after Oa desth of Peirude8» neither diese 

ln'iiiichest>f revenite, nor the fines and coiifl8<» 

tions oocBsionally paid into the treasury, were 

iBiifficletit to defray the oxpenses of the goietn^ 

went ; thie citizens of tbe three bigber classes wett 

annually taxed to a certain araoBilt. By a r^;iila^ 

tion of Sdlon, thme yniu} had xn- annual Tewtfniieef 

JOO medimm of earn or oil,^id a talent £err^ 

aerviceDf the state ; and tfa^ nAio .possessed aa 

income of 300 or 200 medimni, were assessed iaa 

similar proportion. Tlie unfiumess €}f tUstmode 

^taxation is apparent. The citizens 'whose pro? 

peny yielded thennl^OOO orMaOtnedmnii/pfad 

i»oinore than those who ^had codyiilOO^; land^thqr 

^bose income was in may degree less "than 206^ 

^imtribttted iiothing to tbe sapport «f the^stata 

f R consequance of these imperfecatimia in "die 

igrstem ^of :6oknH magistrates were ^qf^Mimted 

^fao 'every fifdi year made an accurate esliai^ of 

tile tpropttfisy of all the dttzens of Athens, soi 

«8tracted from every indlvidttal <il]» ^Mteth or 

twentieth or twelfth part of his income^ as^thetoii^ 

tumstanccs of the ^late required. Aceor^^ to 

i&h plan, the citizens entirely destitute 4tf^4^erlf 

continued to be exempted from taxation, ^wd^he 

«weAlthypaid exai^tly in proportion to ^Ae^aifiouat 

of their fortune. 
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^Vlien any one stifipoeed lh«t another cilizeniui* 
sesscd in a smaller mim than hiniw&lfi»a» yjuB a iad 
of a greater fortune, he was allowed tg> piastion tbt 
magistrate for redren. If Uiat citiMn Mknow^^ 
iedged'thejustfoe of the aUcgalion, he wai^osderad 
to pay the sum demanded by the ^oonser:; Aid 
if he denied it, he might be obliged to ttf ke ^Hm 
snatt^sfortane in^xehaatige far hts'own* 

Besides die ordmai^ oMUihatioM, during a mao^ 
the rich^ citizens were expected to furnish a eer)*^ 
tain nnmber df 'triremes for Ae defenea itf thi 
atate, and wereisodesivous^ef obtaining 1^ fatour 
tof tbepeopk) Aat wMicmt being 'assessed^hey ge» 
tierally conftributed for 'tiiis purpose to Ae foil -ex* 
tnt <sf their ability. Abont the 'Bge of Demoapk 
Ihenes, I'M were 'amDraally ehosen otft-of^eaeh dT 
llhe ten tribes, and ^e twelve hundred thai "^ 
|N>inted were«eqaited'to fM^ all the estraordiniHry 
«inftribuiiotisitoMuidedby tfaemt^te. Tofocilkate'fhft 
odiection of ^ Aese wms, the three hundred "kno^ii 
to .be the mM; opnhsii were expected to pay <he 
whole amount to government, and afterwards ^faad 
TCcourse to live other inne hondredfor thepropor- 
tion doe«&om them. The tai olaHieB, which farmed 
the tweke hundred, had fheoiame tStHtytp^pm. 

Xhere was little varieQr in ihe .private Jifo of the 
Athenians. All of them rose at day^irea^ wnl 
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flpent a short time in the exercises of devotion. 
Soon after Ax in ihc morning, the judges took 
their seats on the tribunal, and those employed 
in agricult^re, manufactures, or commerce, en- 
gaged in their diflPerentoccupationsi At mid-day, 
the more wealthy citizens, who by that time had 
commonly finished their serious business, refreshed 
themselves with a short sleep, and afterwards spent 
, ffc few hours in hunting, or in the exercises of the 
p^Isestra, or in walking through the delightful 
g!roves on the banks of the Ilissus and Cephisus; 
fa still more frequently in discussing with each 
other, in the forum, the. interests of the state, the 
iDonduct.of the magistrates, and the news of the 
day. It was also duHng the afternoon that the 
Aibenians sometimes played at mv^ol and ^erraa; 
two gameis, the first of which resembled hazard^ 
and the other either backgammon or chess.* In 
general, however, they do not seem to have been 
fpj^d of play, and those who devoted to it much 
dme or attention were regarded wUh some degree 
of contempt. 

Dilring^he day the Athenians either took no 
food or only a slight repast iti private* At sun*set 
they sat down to supper, and considering the busi- 

• Meursias dc Lod. Graec. j Btilenger. de Lud. V . . in Gron, 
Tbes. torn. vti. 
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ness of the day as oyer, devoted the evening to 
society and amusementy and often continued' to- 
gether till a late hour of the night. In Attica, 
the lower class of the people lived almost entirely 
on vegetables, and even the richer citizsens: were 
long remarkable for the plairiness of their enter* 
tainments. A short time before the age of De- 
mosthenes, they began to impoit various articles 
of luxury from the different countries with which 
they traded, and introduced into their entertain* 
ments a profusion and magnificence long unknown 
in any part of Greece. 

In Athens the master of the house did not pre« 
side at supper. When the company had assembled, 
one of them, chosen by lot, was appointed king of 
the feast, and was empowered to preserve order 
among the guests, to fix the quantity of. wine 
which they were to driiik, and to determine the 
manner in which, while together, they were td 
pass the time. In the convivial meetings of the 
Athenians, music, of which all the Greeks were 
passionately fond, foi'med a favoirrite part of their 
amusement. Sometimes every one i sang in siic* 
cession, and occasiomtUy the whole joined in 
singing some ikvourite air. The songs, sung on 
such occa^ons, seem to hsrve often becfn odes eom* 
posed in honour of those w^ho had rescued thetc 
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eotsitrjr in>m slavery, or had fidlen witli glory in 
ber defimo^ and still more fi^ecfaently the gay and 
sportive. productionB of Anacceom 

Soon after supper the master of the feast wai^ 
accostomed to propose a subject on which all 
pneaent were expected to-deliver their sentiments^ 
Plato and Xenophon have each of them written a 
ati|Mnino«^. or account of acoBvivisd entertainment^ 
and hatfe introduced this practice aa a chief part 
of the amusement of the. company. In Plato the 
aul^ect is Jjovie, and' in Xenophon what ought to 
be the object of desire. Among a people^ possessed 
o£ sor much acuteness, fancy, and command of 
expresMon as the Athenians^ the harangues de^ 
livered on such occasions would often be instroctive, 
i^irighlly, or ingenious ; but the practice itself does 
notr deserve the. praises which some extravagiuit 
adiittrenpof Uie. Greeks have bestowed on it. Coa- 
versimon ta then most pleasing when it flowsr fit>ra 
Ae ijacidei^ of the nuiment; when thoae engaged 
kik £»1 themselvea without restnainl^ and express 
the sentifflenAs which their temp^, sitiiatien» or 
iMbit'ofthiBking^ hfls.arjtendfiDcy tosugg^^. 

Aa the evening grcw^Iiute, the. coniuml amuser 
■nentv of tliae A'ttienians heaame lesa reflned^ 
Baaftetinnsipgglem and. huffiK^is wane hired to 
ecKcite^the'am)inae«a0d]aii|^er;of thegaea^ aa^ 



towards the end of ^e enteitaimnent^ female 
XQUsioiani^ were occasionally introduced, at whose 
aj^earance the whole company rose from table imd 
joined in dancing till it was time to retire. 

It wa& a saying in Greece that a convivial m^t" 
ing should not comist of a smaller number than 
die Graces, nor a greater than the Muses; and 
aoooidingly no Greek writer has mentioned any 
private, ^atertainnient at which the landlonl ex* 
peeled more than nine* 

B^re sitting: down to sapper the Atfaeniuia 
generally used the warm bath, after whick Aef 
sometimes anomted themselves with oil, in ordec 
tO' prevent the excesmve perspiration which- tho 
heat of the bath would.otherwise have oocasioaed*. 

Tti Gt^eece'tbere were two kindaof wine« Tho 
fifBt jKHm- attained' to perfection, but could not 
be kept for more than a year ; whereas the other^ 
tiiough long' harsh and unpalatable^ was- somek* 
lowed by age as to beoome far saperior in quaitty;; 
llo hr'mg this last kind to matorif^ the Gi»daa( 
VP^o w<mt to expose the cadcs^eontrasi^itcio^a 
eomdexable d^grae of heat, and didnot tbiiai:. tb^ 
€!oaa<wk»e fit lor use^ till, during^ four s«ccesti«9 
years, it had been exposed fox^irty or forty digis 
to ib» most violent beat o9li» sun. Jn the 
c^ndta^^many, howefer, the v»ne w$»wjand 
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by this excessive heat, and was in a more ; perfect 
state when, by a long exposure to a moderate and 
equable warmth, it had gradually attained to ma« 
turity. 

• . ^The inferior kind of Grecian wine seems to have 
epst from one to two pounds sterling a hogshead. 
The same quantity of the better sort was some- 
times sold for i^even or eight pounds; and the 
elder Pliny me$|j[ons that as much had been given 
for an amphora, or nine gallons, of the best.Greek 
tlrine when brought to its most perfect state by 
having been kept for a number of years. Besides 
allowing wine to improve by age, the Greeks fre- 
quently heightened its flavour by infusing ; into 
the casks a variety of fruits, flowers, and aroma- 
tics ; and, to render it lighter of digestion, jsoine* 
times, mixed with it a small quantity of sea water. 
With th^ exception of the wine of Rhodes, which 
eontained a greater proportion of this iasl mixture 
than was agreeable to the taste, the wines brought 
from tlie islands scatter^ through the ^geaa sea 
were thought siq^eripr to any produced on. the 
contiaent of Greece; and those of Lesbos, Naxos, 
and Thasos, were generally aUowed to be the 
best* 

'. Solon Jhad enjoined the Athenians never to 
drink wine without^ a mixture of water, an in* 
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jumi^ii wbi«h tbq^ mrtly dUobeyed* la the 
hemdc Mgm thig praotke had bem univevifiU b»- 
emem the ^r)^ Gf ^ vinea seem tq havQ bee^ 
fi^ry and noxious, till diluied with a conaiderahfe 
proportiao ^ water ; and ev«n at a later paric^ 
-when tha art (^ makiog them was better wdeiw 
stooda the same ciiitom coiltinued to prevail. Bep* 
^sidea the unwiUingness of the Greeks to dqpart 
from the manners of Uieir ancestors, many of the 
Gx«d«n whies were too strong and glutinena t^ 
be drank without water; and it was a common 
opinian in Gre^e^ that there was some deg^iee of 
]»piely in employing unmixed wine for any other 
parpos^ than in making libations to the gods, Ttk 
r^Eider the mixture more palauye, the Greeka 
geMndly mixed boiling water with their wines; 
biil^ eseoept when sick, sddom drank it whib warm. 
In order to cod it^ they were long aoenstomed U^ 
iirfiwe a small quantity of mow or ice ; but afteiK 
wBrds used te place the bowl containing the miie-^ 
ture in ssiother. yesBti filled with snow« The pve* 
portion^ water to wine was generally as five ho 
tw4^ or tJasree to one ; but varied with the taite ef 
Ihe ecmpMy and the quality of the wioe. The Ma- 
ronean wta^ made on the bonlwv of Thraee^ wns 
fio atrong that FBny mentions it as ouslmnary widi 
thoae who dnmk k, to add fix or ^ht parts ^ 

N 
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•Water to one of wine. During stipper, the Gr^s 
commonly drank their lighter wines. On its being 
'removed, a large bowl of» stronger wine mingled 
•ii^ith water, irt the proportion fixed by the master 
•of the feast, was placed updn the table, and each of 
•the company was expected either to retire or to 
idrink the qadkitity which he chose to appoint.. 

It has been observed, that the estimation^ in whi<^h 
Vomen are held in society, keeps pace with the rc^- 
finement to which a people has attained. — Though 
in general the observation be just, it does not ap- 
•^jlly to the Athenians. In the ages of Pericles and 
Demosthenes, they had made considerable advance- 
<iiient in the fine arts, and in several of the branch^ 
"Of science ; their fondness for dramatic exhibi- 
tions, was unbounded ; and their taste in judging 
of literary compositions seems to have been ddi- 
date and correct : yet even then the women were 
treated with unkindness and severity. They lived 
iti a remote quarter of the house, and were heyer 
•iiUowed to mbgle in society with the men. Tbey 
^ere hot permitted to go abroad without beiiig at- 
tended by a slave, who acted as a spy upon their 
-conduct. Itiey were given in marrii^ife without 
their consent; and were expected to make the care 
of their iamiites the sole object of attention* In a 
^fuiieral brjuion composed by PU&to iu the persom 
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<>f Pericles,^ he makes ihat illustrious statesm^ 
lexfaort the Athenian women to mind their domes- 
tic concerns, and assure them that they would be 
^tistf faithful in the discharge of their duty, when 
they never attracted the notice of their fellow- 
citizens* The coarseness of manners friequently 
displayed, even by the highest class of the citizens 
of Aidiens, was not the only pernicious effect of 
this unjust escclusion of the women from society; 
treated with indifference and neglect by the men, 
they, too often became jegardless of character, and 
sometimes degraded themselves by atrocious crimen 
\ot sunk into total profligacy and vice. 

The Athenian women were thought to be less 
handsome than the men ; but were far from being 
deficient in beauty, and possessed the talent of dis« 
flaying it to the utmost advantage* Their dress 
vras simple and elegant; and even in modern times 
the arts of heightening the complexion,^ and im* 
proving the gracefulness of form, have never been 
' snore studied than at Athens. 

The Athenians r^;arded the youth as the future 
■airports of the state, and their skill in the di& 
ferent branches of education as the best security for 
Ae maintenance of its safety and independence, 

f Plat, Opera, in MeiM9B«K>« 

n2 
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At 811 etrlj age ibey were taogfat to swim and sop^ 
port themselves for a omsidlerable time in the 
tiller. In a stale like Atliens, wliere every dtiaen 
night often be required to serve on shipboard, this 
was a roost important attainm^it* From the mt- 
tare of the naval engi^jements of the GiedkSf a 
^lley freqnently sunk a few miimles after being 
fitrocky and those on board oould save their lives in 
no other way than by swimming to die ships aroond 
Ihem. In all the sea fights of the Athenians, many 
rf them were preserved by the perfection in this 
^art to which they had attained. 

At the age of seven, the youths were put nnder 
the care of iraSetyosYot^ or directors of the Gym- 
nasia, and by them were ear]y inured to bear fa«n- 
ger and thirst, and heat and cold. By the gym* 
nastic exercises, which though moderate, at first 
were gradually rendered more severe, they learned 
to run with inconceivable velocity ; to throw Isbe 
javelin with unerring skill; to manage the most 
spirit^ and restive horses; and» to wrestle and 
box, not only on level ground, but when standing 
to a considerable depth in sand. These exerdaea 
did not merely employ them in youth : being \ 
sidered as the last preparation for war, they ' 
occasionally practised by all the Athenians of riper 
years, and feniied the chidF occupation of those 
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trfia aemt to corite^ in the gBxxM* Beiidei 
^pendti^ a portion of the day in die exerateft of 
Ae Gymnasiam, the young Atlienians were also 
required to attend grammavianft appdnted by iN 
slate. By diese men tfa^ were not taoght any 
feresgn tongue, because the Gredks regarded ever^ 
<»ther nation with some degree of oontempty and 
beciaiiBe no books tLppen to have been published 
in the languages of the states with which dttgr 
imded ; ' but under their direction^ they learned 
to read and write the Gre^ language with fiwiisty'^ 
Goreecteessy and ekgance^ and were habttnated 
to giye every syllable die partieakr tone end 
cadence which it required* At Athens this minutt 
sttention to the soond, m wdi mb the mode of ei^ 
jfftemxmf was indisperatably necessary. By attoid^ 
ii^ the dheatre^ avd listening to the orations deiii^ 
vcred befinre die coarts of justice and in the assets 
bly of the peop^ the Athenians,' even irf* Ite 
lower cSass, had acqnired the faculty of expressii^ 
Acmaehres with neatness md accuracy; diey knew 
the uMexiatk of voice suited to ev^y word and sen** 
teaoe; and never &iled to testify a disappxdbttdott 
of lliose who ventured to speak in public wMiOBt a 
ci^jcal knowledge of the soimd and meaning ef 
Ibe woids whiefa they ^Bplf>3^« 

For a long tkne the first booi^ put into die 
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hands of the Athenian youth was the Poems of 
Homer. It having been represented by phikeo- 
phers, that the ludicrous colours, in which that 
poet often exhibits the gods, might inspire the 
young with a contempt for religioui the perusal of 
his writings was deferred till they could understand 
the nature of poetic fiction; and the Fables of 
.^op, and moral sentences of Theognis and Solon 
were substituted in their stead. 

Besides the principles of arithmetic, with whichi 
at an early period of life, all the Athenians weremadte 
acquainted; those of higher rank, when approach- 
ing towards manhood, were accustomed to study 
eloquence as the most efiectual means of guiding 
the resolutions of their countrymen, and obtiaining 
the direction of the affairs of the state; — ^geometry 
and tactics, to qualify them for commanding the 
armies of the public ; — physics, to guaird them 
against the superstition to which an ignorance of 
4he laws of nature necessarily gives rise ; and ethics, 
to fit them for discharging the duties incumbent 
upon them as men and as citizens. These various 
branches of knowledge were not taught in esta- 
blishments formed by the state. When the study 
of letters became common in Greece, many began 
to apply to them as the means of gain, and having 
niade themselves nmsters of some department of 
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Mterature/taugbt the principles of it to those v^ho 
chose to purchase their instructions* From all the 
districts ofGreece^ men of. this description flocked 
to Athens, as the best field for the exercise of their 
talentSj and were amply, remunerated by what th^ 
xeceiired from the number of wealthy Athenians^ 
who grudged no expense in the acquisition of such 
trnmcbes of literature» as they were eager to ao» 
quire. 

, In consequence of the encouragement thus held 
out to the instructors of youth, there arose in 
(Srcksce a dass of men.. known by the name of 
90{^ists, persons of showy talents,, who at the pub* 
Jfc games and places- of public resort were accus-^ 
tomed to deliver pompous harangues on subjects 
ino3t fitted to attract the .attention of themulti- 
tude ; and who pretended .to be capable of speaking^, 
without preparation, on any branch of literature or 
science. To youth, no society could be more dan* 
gerous than that of the sophists. Actuated solely 
by the desire of distinction or of gain, these men- 
were themselves totally destitute of integrity ; and» 
By often displaying their ingenuity in justifying 
actions of the most immoral tendency, gradually 
lessened the reverence which every uncorrupt^d 
mind must feel for virtue. Socrates rendered a 
most important service to his country in exposing 
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lo rtdkule the igtiomnee and ^esumpUon «f l^ 
«»phitU| and eaosed them to be r^^ed w$ib 
Mch contempt, by all the youtb wbo-frequeatdd Ma 
aocieiy, tkat afterwards thegr do not seem to hB,tB 
been held in atty estimation at AtbcM. 

BeiMefi the more importaiit studtM wbieh im- 
gBLged the attention of the Athenian yoolliy mttsie 
was deemed so indispensable a bran^ of edaeatfeni^ 
that skill in this elegant accomplishment was 
Aought to add to the eminence of Epamtaondas, 
and the want i>f it to detract frcmi that of ThtaiSti<» 
tocles. At Athens, the date was long the fiiif««alto 
indrtimentt but, Alcibiades having ceased to learn 
it on aecotmt of its distorting the «9tsntena&ce^ 
the use of it was oenfined to mnsicians by ptoSee^ 
ffikm, and the yooth were taught to akig attd me^ 
company their vmce with the lyi^. 

*^* On the subjects of this essay, much information may 
h^ obtained by Constilting Meursii Athen. Att. Cecrop. et 
On«mic. Oemio. in Grooov. Tlieft. Gr. Aat. tens, if ; Mea»» 
4e Pineo» lib. ibid. torn. ▼; Ganric. 4e Sculpt.; Dcmsatiee* 
ds Sculpt. &Ci; Maaut. de Csclat. et Pict.; Pbilostr. da Pict* 
Bultng. de Pict. ibid. torn, ix ; Comar. de Conviv. ; Bacc de 
Conv. ; Cssal. de Tricl. &c. Lautejit. de Conv. Laurefit. ^ 
Praiid.&c. Vat* ibid^ tanK»^ I^tonis %i/mi*»i»i Xsnof^. 
Su/tT.; Potters Antiq. bod( i andiy; Barry on dye Wtes^ 
the Anc; and Voyage da Jeune Anach. torn. ii. 
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ESSAY XVI. 
ON Tfl£ CQM£DY OF THE ATlffiNUMS. 



OripiKflf OMMdy in GweM. FMto hy iP^uim it fvasrediKieA 
into A T^iiiar Sormu Cbamctfir of liie oJd comedy. Fioe» 
dom with which Aristophanes censares the measures of tht 
Athenian government, and attacks the conduct of indivi- 
^aalf . Tlfe tragic poets often the oljects of bis ridicule. 
Lmtiowos cokmca in whkfa :he aoKetknet^xliibitB tlie fodii* 
Chancier of the middle and new cemedj. Rycdlwige of 
the compositions of Menander. 

Ik Greece, draaiatic productions seem toiiav^ 
erigtaaled "frotti a very simple institvtioo. Icarios, 
an inbfliMtont df Attica, wiio had learned front 
BaoohiM the art 6f cultivating the vine, one day 
cibserveda goat destroying his grapes. Having 
meed the animal, he saa*ificed it to Bacchus, and 
%heiidgbboaring peasants danced around the vic^ 
tm, and joined in celebrating the praises of the 
^od'. The cen^aony was so much suited to the 
iUste<of tjiefodettge in which Icarius lived, thaft 
it mtm frequently repeated by those who had wit* 
nessed it, and soon became a favourite amusement 
tbrofijgliont Attica. The poets appointed to com* 
n5 
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pose the verses song in honour of the god, finding 
little room for tlie displpiy of their genius, while 
confined to a tppic uninteresting in itself, and ex.* 
hausted by those before them, presumed to vary 
the aubgect of their odes ; and, during the ihteiTals 
of the songs of the chorus, while Thespis a^ 
tempted^ to excite the admiration or pity of the 
apectatcM's by the recital of an interesting or moum* 
foi event, Susarion * endeavoured to amuse, them 
by the relation of some ludicrous incident, or by 
ridiculing some character with which they were ac* 
qnainted. For a long time, comedy remained in 
this imperfect state in which it had been left: by 
Susarion, and was exhibited only through the 
j^illages of Attica; but a Sicilian poet named 
Bpicharmus, having at length reduced it into a 
form similar to that into which tragedy had been 
brought by iEschylus, Pericles caused it to be re- 
presented on the stage at Atliens* The deUght 
with which the people beheld the exhibition of co- 
medy eiicpuraged dramiitic authors to apply to it : 
;and, before the conclusion of the Peloponnesian 
twar, no fewer than twelve poets had distinguished, 
themselves in this species of composition. Of 
three hundred and sixty-iive ccMnedies said to have 

* Thcipis and Susarioa flourished soon after Soloa» 
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been' written by them, only eleven xare now ex^ 
tant ; but fortunately they enable us to ibrin a per-^ 
tioi idea of the character of the old comedy, and 
are the productions of Aristophanes, the author 
supposed to have carried it to the greatest per* 
ftction. 

Besides the low buffoonery and gross indecency, 
for which the comedies of Aristophanes hare justij 
been censured, the incidents are often improbable; 
the persons allegorical, and the different parts oft 
the pieces not sufficiently connected with eacfar 
other ; but notwithstanding these defects, and 
their manifest imperfection as dramatic produc- 
tions, some particulars respecting them are so 
curious in themselves, and cast so much light on 
the manners of the Athenians, as to be desemngi* 
of particular attention. 

The first remarkable circumstance in the com^ 
dies of Aristophanes is the freedom with whicfat 
he censures the conduct of the Athenian govern* 
ment. The tragic poets took every opportunity 
of courting the favour of the people, and often 
allude to the perfection of the laws of Athens,. 
the divine orginal of many of her institutions^ 
and her superiorly over the other states of Greece^ 
In the writings of Aristophanes there are no such 
allusions. He never stoqps to flatter the vanity 



or comt the fiiveor of ^is ioamttymmp tmd sot 
uoft^qiieiitfy expoiies to ridicttle ^or i^ptcbatiott 
iaiMsui^, -mkish hftd been *dflf>ted hj the naaBi^ 
«ioin consent €^ tfae peefile^ In <»ie of bis ]4igrs^ 
ke ^[^prcteents ibe AtbeiluM»iMider the aHegoried 
character of an old man incapable of mamgiBg 
bis own affak% aiid direeled in e^ery thimg by one 
ef bis d^yes. In anoib^r, he rqmadies ikem Ibr 
the injuetice ^ wl^oh tbey were often gwkj as 
Judges; and on many occl»i<»i8 tqeibroids them 
with continuiiig the PelopcmDesaan war^ •ikoiigh 
libey knew its tendency to weafaea and ruin Ae 
slate. 

Pericles and Demosthenes ofton con^mned 
Ijbe indolence and effeilunacy bf ithe A^beauoas; 
but with mndh art contrived to soften 4be severity 
of their censure by mixing witb it a {Knrticm of 
praise^ Arist(^f)baBe8 alone emidojw no dogaise 
in exhibiting all the. inconsistency andfeliy w^hkb 
tfacsf often displayed^ iand seems totaify TegcrcUess 
of incurring thekdiqiieasure. 
, it ap{$ears surprising bow a people ao fond af 
^adolation as the Athenians ^tndy ^udbmitted to be 
upbraided by a man whom they qpaid f<Hr cionlR^ 
billing to tfaeiramnsement: but they wweohamwd 
wtb the exquisite elegance^ bis diction; ifaegrad* 
ttired ihe wit wifh <whicjb«be eaqpoeedtAeir Mauls.; 



Mid m caMildcmi#ii «^ «be {kkasme «ffiwMl Isyr 
y»4Goni|iaiili60gy eaBOJKediihe QaomuBoii ImUihm 
yMnk tbey diqdagred. It woiM Hwe been waB 
fivr ^dke AtbeMNig, af, while they bennl ifilh k^ 
dolgeoKe the covedijBs ^ AfMtophaae% they IiamI 
pnrfiied by the mmy Icesf^M ^ivUch he gave ^mhu 
Im poUticB, his judgimpiit eppetfn to famre ^been 
fMsetrato^ as well «s sound ; and the Kiag ct 
P«*8ia wes ^y4mtto say, that if the Atheoiens h^ 
the wndom to be ^ded by his coiUMel% ilhef 
would soen become the masters of Oreece. 

The poigBaxit satire ef Aristophanes was .dt% 
reeled agaiwtindrrtdsiids still more frequently than 
agmistlte pec^e tif Athens. If any citiam hap-> 
pened to dbplsase him, he was aociistomed to ea&» 
habit him under his real naroe npcrn the ntagt; modf 
fay bringiag under ^he view of the^ipectatorsjdl ibe 
paxU of hn icondoct wlndi admitted of an mh 
fismKifftfbte eoostraction, endeavonved to venderhsm 
ike ^oki^eot of their ridieale or iodignaceioti. Ko de* 
ac^^tion of citiaens was enempled from these sAtaiAa 
^Aristophanes* Betidet^ i^unadms^ AkUaasde^ 
juid«fanoit€f«rym«n of rank or eminence an tlm 
4tate, was^oc cas ia naH y ieacposed to hissatirc. <Uee% 
« penon lof |nPoB^;atoana«iers, wha after the dtads 
^jJBenicleBibeeame 4he fasHMflriteoratornt Atfaeni^ 
had aande an wnnocessful mtempt M show 4m(k 
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Aristophanes was not entitled to the character of 
an Adienian citizen. The poet, who did not ao6n 
ibrgl^e any personal injury, wii4ied to take, vengb* 
ance on Qeon, and composed a conaedy, the whole 
of whidi was intended to saUrize his conduct. 
Cleon being at that time the most powerful citizen 
in Athens, no actor would venture to perform under 
liis name, nor would any artist dare to maken mask 
which resembled him. Aristophanes himself felt 
no such fear; and having daubed his face with the 
lees of wine, mounted the stage in person, and in 
glowing colours exhibited the baseness and corrup* 
tion of this worthless demagogue. Such a species 
of composition, in wjiich every citizen might tvidi- 
put mercy be exposed to the ridicule of his coon- 
trymen, could not have been tolerated in any states 
where attrition was paid to the distinction of ranks ; 
but at Athens it wias recisived with unbounded ap« 
plause. In vain did Cleon and the other Athenians 
of rank complain of the insolence of Aristophanes^ 
aiid demand that he should be. punished. The 
people, who were always jealous of Ae power or 
eminence of their fellow-citizens, fek no regret at 
any mortification of their vanity, and thought tkat 
while watched by so vigilant and penetratingan in« 
$pectoTy they could have no oj^ortuni^'oF exe» 
eating aiiy design against the liberty of the state* 
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Honioe 'seems to have regarded the unbounded 
licrooe assumed by the authors of the ancient 
comedy as fiivburable to the virtue of their feU 
low-dtizens : 

Eupolis atque Cratlnus Aristophanesque poetae, 
Atqae alii, quorum comoedia prisca Tirorani est. 
Si quis erat digniis describi quod nralas aot fur^ 
Quod'inoechtts foret aut sicarius aut alioqoia 
Famosusy multa cum libertate nolabant. 

SERM. LIB. i, SAT. Iv, V. 1-— 5. 

It cannot be denied that many of the vices, which, 
though highly destructiveof the happiness of society, 
cannot be brought under the cognizance of the civil 
magistrate, might in some degree be prevented by the 
fear of ridicule; but before so formidable a weapon 
be put into the hands of any individual, before he 
be allowed to erect himself into a censor of the 
manners of his fellow-citizens, we must be assured 
that he is free from prejudice or passion, and wilt 
direct his ridicule only against those vices or follies 
which deserve it. To this praise, Aristophanes was 
in no wise entitled. Besides his unfair exhibition 
pf the conduct of Pericles,. the whole of his 
ixxosedy of the Clouds was int^ided to' depreciate 
Socrates in the estimation of the Ath^ans, and 
to vepi^esent.him as alike regardless of religion, 
and de v<Hd of every principle honour and int^rity. 



Socrateg trettUd ^ «irtirefif Ai p i<te|a h«BCT with 
Ae ec^Mmpt wbidi il dasarved. Hie was f!»» 
smt dwQg iU perfiditnanoe^ M&d to Mthfy An 
cariosity of the strangers who wished to INK dbed^ 
ject of the ridicule of the~poet, stood during the whole 
time of the representation. Notwithstanding this 
dignified conduct of Socrates the comedy 'Of the 
Clouds waa afttended witii very pmmd&m •e&cts. 
It gave the Athenians an unfavourable impression 
of the character of that admirable philosopher ; 
a&d'tliai^h not to be ooiifflda?ed as the cBOse-of 
his deatJh^ since it w»s written twenty-divee yesm 
b^Nrefais trial, yet it pr^udioed tfaie people i^MSt 
amaawho, of all^otbere, uragtbe aioet q asJi fi cri to 
iiwpive tliem with the love oC virtue, uid prepaved 
tinem &r Uttmning to the acousstions i^fterwoxds 
brought 'forward ^poim^iiiin. 

There w»s no vclasa ^ttaen in Alliens again st 
wdioiB the aotire of Arkte^anes was> vawt lie* 
spiently dbected itban the tragic ixiels. iky^jnog 
their rnxBtsMe^ he sdntd every opp op U aiity ^ 
axpostng them to ridtcale, and of ksseamg «be 
admhratioiti in which they were gettiM*aIly held 
With tbis itltentim^ he ii«queii^ JiJ^sadiiciBd aHo 
Ilia scenes Bome of the finest pasaagea of thorMb- 
gaiieB; ^at pot thpm ima ^le mmakm x^ aueh 
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^fk Mdi ccom^Sf as Pmdered them itrmM^hlij^ 
ladieromk Tie AdMMmS) who toM rtpmtwll 
€bmmost btftmiful tints of their tragic poet% weM 
amused irtth the ridictdou^ appcmnuice which thejr 
^diibitied in the comedka of AristophaM% and 
o ftttti liMighed at die vtty expressions from which 
tbey themsdves had once fdt aa c^porite emetioiu 

It Was not ma^ly by these parodies that Aria* 
tcf)hanes entertained the pci^le at the expenee «f€ 
the tia^c poets. If on aby occasioa they had in« 
advertently expressed a sentiment inconsistent with 
▼irto^ or IukI intrnduceda descriptioB deficient 
m taste, Amtophanes never fiiiled to faring ibi^ 
ward soch passages on the stagey and to p|ace tbens 
m the light nioit fitted to excito the disf^easnre of 
the people* The severky^ with whidi AnstephsRMe 
was wont to expose the errors of the tragic poets^ 
oontriboted to the peHection of their composltfoM. 
Every sentinwnt and expresdlon wss weighed widi 
care previously to being snbaiitted to the renew of 
eo foFBiidflble a. judge; and oonseqoently modi of 
tiie degsaoce and corieotness, which distingnisfathsi 
writings of Sophocles md £lMripides, may bn 
aasribed to their dread of the ridiode of Aria* 
topfaanes* 

In the oenedies of thb poet, noddng i^peam 
» suiprbing ^an thecoloiife in which he often 
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eathUMts the gods. Maoy of ibe dialqgues s£ 
LuQian wei^ ibtended to ridkale. tibe . absurd, coin 
eeptions which the heatheoft bad forined of their 
divioittes; yet even in them the gods, are seldom 
represented in so ludicrous a point of view as in 
tlie writings of Aristophanes. In one of his come- 
dies, the birds are supj^osed to have built a city in 
the air.; and by intercepting the smoke of the 
aacrifices which formed the chief subsistence of 
the gods, had reduced them to extreme. dbtres& 
Jufttter being in the utmost alarm lest ail tb# di^i* 
nities shoidd p^ish through famine, s^ods three .of 
Ibem as' ambassadors to the thirds with an offer of 
any conditions which they chose to demand, if 
ihey would allow the smoke of the victims to a&- 
€«nd. in the same manner as before. ^Hercules, 
one of the ambassadors, is so much delighted wi^ 
the abundance of food which he finds in the city 
of the birds, that he is willing to iJiMndon heaven 
and become their slave^ if they wHl allow him to 
reside with them. Mercury is exhibited in a light 
nolei»s undignified; and there is hardly one of the 
gods whom, sohiewhere or other, Aristophanes 
iidei not. render an object of ridicule. There is no 
doubt that many of the Athenians did not enter- 
tain the common opinicHis with respect to the gods ; 
but it iqppears extraoHrdtnaiy that any people 
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should allow t6e religion of their country to be 
ridiculed in puUic, and even in exhibitions repre- 
sented at the expense of the state. It has been 
said that the Athenians excused the impiety of 
Aristophanes in consideration of the amusement 
which they derived from it. On other occasions^ 
howevei^ they showed no such indifierence about 
religion. They often boasted of being the most 
reltj^oiii nation in Greece. They condemned 
Dlagorasi Alcibiades^ Prodicus^ and Socrates, 
in consequence of supposing them to have 
denied the existence of the gods of their country^ 
and assuredly would have acted in the same man- 
ner towards Aristophanes, had they viewed his 
conduct )q a similar light. To account for this 
apparent inconsistency^ it has been stq!>posed,' with 
inuch appearance of truth, that at Athois the na* 
tional religiou wasdifierent from the mythology of 
the poets ; and that while Aristophanes ridiculed 
the deities of Hesiod and Homer, he guarded 
against any violation of the respect which he owed 
to the gods of his country.* 

* This obtervaUon has heen made by Brumoy in his Theatre 
desGrecs; and also pccurs in the << Athenian Letters,^ a work of 
great merit, composed by the late Lord Hardwicke, his brother 
Mr. C. York, and a fnw of their literary friends, but not pulH 
lished till many yean after it was written. 
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In the Mime BMiner aa in tragedy^ * diorns wags 
ahrmyi an vpspend&ge of the old comedy, and, in 
tiie opinion of the Greeks^ added to the splendour 
and lotefest of tbe exfaibiUon. In Aristophanes, 
the lODgs of the chorus are sometimes serioa% 
iirhen,in elegance and sublimity they are not in- 
lerior to any production of the tragic-poets ; bat 
generally they are ludicrous, and convey a satire 
still more bitter than is expressed in the dialogue.* 
. In thb ferm the old comedy cofitinued to be 
composed and represented at Athens till the con* 
dnsion of the Psh^pimnesian nmr. The thirty 
t|3ant% who at that period got possession of the 
aqpreme power in Attica, wane afraid lest they 
^ ^emsdves might become the objects of the ridioala 
dS the comic poets, and puUkhed an edict en« 
jomhig, thai in fistmre no person ahoold be exhibited 



* In the old comedy, the chsracters oomposing t%e i^MMVi 
SM aftea faalastiosL la one pky» tbey are cWuds, in aaotbcr 
vasps, m anotEer birds, and ia another ko^ ; the wasps heing 
intended to represent the irascible temper of the Athenian 
jadges; the clouds representing the vain and empty specula- 
tions of the Greek philosophers ; and the frogs a tribe of con- 
temptlbie poets employed in nnging die pnuses of Bacchus. 
When tlte chorus Was of this fantastical kioA, it seems to hsn 
been represented partly by painted pieces of wood, and partly 
by aien disguised in some resembtance «f the ammaSs er 
clouds of which^it w^as composed. 
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by name OB the Attionifln stoge^r After the r^stow- 
tion of the democracy, the poets, i^hile ia apr 
pearance they complied with this regubtioa, socm 
devised a mode of gratifying the people by peiw 
soDal satire, imd in what was called the middle 
comedy, introduced such exact imitations of the 
appearance, manners, and modes of thinking of 
the persons whom they wished to exhibit, that 
though the names were fictitious, the audience al 
oiice discovered to whom they referred. The mid« 
die comedy then did not materially differ from the 
old, and yet, inconastent as such compositiona 
may appear with the taste and manners of a 
polished people, it is not fifty years since a similar 
exhibition was applauded on the English stage. 
Almost all the farces of Mr* Foote related to in- 
cidents at that time known to the inhabitants dc 
London, and his aatonishing powers of mimicty 
enabled him to poi^t out the persons, to whom be 
aHoded, far more clearly than the dresses and 
aoasks of Aristc^hanea* 

Befiire marching into Persia, Alexander the 
Great Ibrbade all personal allusicms ou aay 
Grecian stage. From this time, the chorus ceaasd 
to be employed in the Athenian comedy^ and poets 
began to paint general representations of charao^ 
ter, and to direct their ridicule not against persona 
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ikit vices. In this species of composition, which 
x>btained the name of the new comedy, Menander 
Tose to distinguished eminence. Many of , the 
Bncient writers speak with rapture of his intimate 
"knowledge of the human heart, of the interest and 
appearance of real life which he has infused into 
ifis dialogue, and of the inimitable graces of his 
manner of expression. "His compositions,** says 
Pltttarch, whose admiration of Menander has macje 
-him adopt a style very different from what he com- 
tnonly employs — " His compositions are like a 
iheadow. embellished with flowers, and watered by 
4he most limpid streams, where we breathe a 
purer air, and where every object conspires to de«* 
4ight the imagination/* Of eighty comedies com- 
posed by Menander, not one has descended to 
•modern times ; a loss which every admirer of 
elegant literature has reason to regret. The come- 
•dies of Terence are translations or imitatiohsof those 
-of 'Menander; but in the opinion of Julius Caesar, 
the delicacy and correctness of whose taste no one 
'will deny, they are far ififerior in comic effect to 
the original. Caesar, in some lines of his which 
-happen to be extant, says, 

To qaoque, tu in summis^ O Dimidiate Menander, 
Jjenibtts atqae ulinam scriptis afyimcta fbrot vb 
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Comica, ot sequato virtas polleret booore 

Cum Grsecis, neque in hac despectus parte jaceres : 

Unum hoc maceror et doleo tibi deesse, Terend. 

If, however, the comedies of Terence, which 
every man of taste reads with delight, be such im- 
perfect copies of those of the Grecian poet, what 
must have been the charm of the original com* 
positions of Menander ! 

*^* Those who wish to obtain complete information respect- 
iDg the Grecian Comedy will peruse the plays of Aristophanes, 
and may consult the following treatises in Gronov. Thes. Gr. 
Ant. torn, viii ; J. C. Scalig. de Comced. et Trag.; Gyrald. 
de Comoed.; Casal. de Trag. et Comoed. ; and Donat.de 
Trag. et Comoed. The remains of Menander, which have been 
collected by the industry of learned men, afford examples of 
the justness of his sentiments, and elegance of his expression ; 
but convey no idea of the intrigue of any of bis comedies. 
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ESSAY XVII. 
ON THE ATHENIAN CALENDAR, 



Importance of stated divisions of time in transacting the 
business of life. Motions of the heavenly bodies form the 
most accurate measures of time. In Greece, these were 
long imperfectly understood. Variations in the length of 
the Grecian year* Cycle introduced by Meton. It is im* 
probable that so perfect a calendar was invented among a 
people ignorant of physical science and as tronom/. Gredao 
months were always lunar. Time of the c^oiroencement of ' 
the Athenian year. The division a( the day into hours was 
late befi^re it was adopted in Greece, kx«4«u8^«.. 

From the earliest periods of society, men have 
felt the necessity of forming certain stated divisions 
of time, without whiqh they could keep no record 
of past transactions, nor preserve any regularity in | 
conducting the common business of life. The 
motions of the heavenly bodies, being the most 
constant and uniform with which we are ac- 
quainted, have ijk every age been employed as mea* 
sures of time ; and consequently the perfection 
of the calendar of a people will be proportioned i 
to the accuracy with which these motions have i 
been ascertained. I 
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Nest to that daily retolation whieh the he«w«ae 
mpftmt to make nwuid the earthy the notiioM of 
Ifae neoA aie the most simple^ and ]k raoat opeii to 
oar obaervatioq. In the space t>f abcmt twenty^ 
June days and a half, that body» aftec asiuming.a 
^faii^y of diffnrentfiMPms, retorna to the same stato 
in wbkh it had appeared at the eominenoement tot 
this period* Sowe ages belbre the Trojan wm^ 
thiaeireiunstance had been ebsmred by the Chrcidu^ 
and gave rise to the division of time into, oionlha^. 
It k cA^viooSy however^ that theve is another mca^ 
sure of tune &r mote important than that founded 
ou the osotion of the bkhmu Besides the dattf 
circuit apparently made about the. earth by ifie 
sun, in the course of a year that great lominaiy 
eaemFi to revolve round it in a difl^ent direcdon^ 
and by this motion gives rise to the vicis^ttdes of tha 
seasons and the changes in tlie length ^ the ni^ 
and the day. To those engaged in agriculture or mn 
w^gatioiv the knowledge of the precise period of 
this sevoluticm ja most important; but. cannot ha 
attained without much aecnracy and extent of ok 
8(srvalu»u The year irst known to the Gredsa 
^vaa that to which aslronomerakave gtvetttbenaM^ 
9f hpar,^ apd coniiited of 954 days. They had 
obaefpod that Aamg twelve hmatians or revolw» 
tjnM of tlp» ttM% there waa a oamplele j 
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«( the seasons, and thence concluded that this 
period exactly corresponded with that of the rerolu- 
tion of the sun. They soon, however/ discovered 
-their mistake. The lunar year js about elevai 
^ays less than the solar, or real time during which 
the sun makes bis annual circuit round the earth; 
4Uid consequently, in seventeen years, ^the ord^ of 
4liefr months was completely inverted, and festivals 
and sacrifices intended to take |>lace in summer 
4>0curred In the middle of winter. Several at- 
tempts to guard against this inconveniency having 
been unsuccessful, Meton, an astronomer who 
^[(iHirished during the Peloponnesian war, gave a 
vkw and far more perfect form to the Athenian 
'calendar. 

According to his proposal, an addition of seven 
lifonths was made to every nineteen years by in* 
aerting an intercalary month at the end of the thirds 
fifth^eighth, e1eventh,thirteenth, sixteenth, and nine- 
teenth year. These h i neteeii luriar years and seven 
months^ or ^35 lunations^ contain exactly the 
same number of days as nineteen revolutions of the 
stfn ; and cx>nsequently at the end of this cycle, the 
son land moon were in the same relative portion 
as at its commencement. This calendar of -Meton' 
W9M regarded with much admiration by the Afbe-' 
aiaas, and aippetsred to be contrited with' so nnieh' 
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dull, that it was universally adopted throughout 
Greece. It being afterwards discovered that he 
had committee] an error, which in seventy or eighty 
years would amount to a day, this mistake was in 
a great measure rectified by a cycle of seventy-six 
years contrived by the astronomer Calippus, and 
still more completely in one of double that time 
invented by the celebrated Hipparchus. 

There is the strongest reason to l^lieve, that 
neither Meton, nor any of the Greeks, was die 
at|thor of the corrections which he made in the 
Grecian calendar. In the productions of genius 
and taste, the Athenians have deservedly attained 
unrivalled fame ; but in the discussion of those sub- 
jects, where every, conclusion ought to rest on 
observation and experiment, they have not been 
equally successful. Perhaps the uncommon acute7 
ness of this pe<^e contributed to retard their pro* 
l^ress in science. Unwilling to submit to this labour 
of deep and . continued investigation, they con* 
tented themselves with framing ingenious theories 
to account for the phenomena around them; and, 
provided these theories were plausible, felt little 
aoltcitttde about the foundation on wbich they wem 
built. Some enthusiastic admirers of the Greeks 
liave indeed dwelt on their profound knowledge in 
OitroDoinyt- and have. represented all the modem 
o2 
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^ooveries in that icienee» as^tnerely fflattraiknisrf 
ideas firrt soggested by the philoeophefB of GrreeoQ» 
It ifl certainly trae, that a Syraciisan <^ the name 
of Nioetas was accustomed to teach that the sun 
and stars were at rest, and that thfe earth, by 
movhig round its axis, occasioned all the ap* 
pearances which we observe in the heavens ; but 
the opinion of Nicetas in no degree detracts from 
the merit <^ the modern philosophers who have 
made this principle the basis of their system of as* 
tronomy. In their writings it is supported by die 
clearest induction; and every person who under* 
stands the reasoning anployed to snppcMrt it, aMnt 
be convinced of its trudi. In the ease of Nioetas, 
on the contrary, it was merely the reverie i^ an 
ittgenioas man, assumed without evidence^ and ne» 
Ejected by Arbtotle and other philosophers of aa* 
dquity, because siq>ported by ]k> argument mi 
which tttty could rest their belief. The mlroa0t- 
mical knowledge^ ci which the Greeks weee vea% 
possessed, seeQ» to have been very ifltqierfect. Ewb 
after the ageof Metmi, thqr imi^fhied that th#smi 
was cmly sine tmies the siae of the meon» and ti0 
the return of Plato and Endoxus froaaTEgyii^ wwe 
totally mmcquaioted with ike proper nminn of any 
of the plaiietsh. In q)eaking of «i eetipee of llm 
jun^ Herodotus^ a imter of geniiia a«d 
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tioDy shows himielf totally ignorant of the cause 
by wbkh it was occasioned ; and at so late a period 
as the expedkioD of tbe Athenians to the island of 
Sicily^ an eclipse of the moon was r^arded with 
so much terror that it prevented the army of 
Hieias from embarking on its return to Athen% and 
ultimately proved the cause of its destruction. It 
is not pndmble that a calendscr, approaching so 
near to perfection as that of Meton, could have 
fae^ai formed among a pec^e thus %norant ^* ti^ 
firstprinciples of astronomy I and accordingly, both 
in ancient and modem timesy little doubt has been 
entertained that he borrowed it either from the 
I^ptians or Chaldeans^ In most attainments^ 
these nations were unquestionably inferior to the 
Greeks; but many circamstances in their situation 
were peodiarly fiivounible to the improvemoit of 
astronomy. They lived under a sky almost con- 
stantly serene. Their attention to agriculture and 
commerce made them observe every change ia 
the appearance of the heavens ; and the discoveries 
resulting from this investigation, joined to the 
security of a mild and settled government, gradu<- 
ally led dian to the study of science. A bdief in 
judicial astrology probably contributed to their 
]aM>wledge of astronomy. No opinion can be 
more groundless and absurd than that the position 
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of the stars can in any degree influence the con* 
duct of men ; but such a persuasion affords a strong 
inducement to watch the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, and in the Judgment of an eminent modem 
philosopher, occasioned many of the most impor- 
tant' discoveries in astronomy. From these cir- 
cumstances, and perhaps from others with which 
we are unacquainted, the Egyptians and Chaldeans 
long applied to this science with uncommon ardour 
and perseverance ; and, notwithstanding the want of 
telescopes, and their imperfect acquaintance with 
arithmetic and mathematics, attained a surprising 
accuracy and extent of information. Many of 
the Grecian philosophers, conscious of their own 
ignorance of astronomy, travelled in search of 
knowledge into Egypt ; and, like Meton, published 
discoveries with which they had there become ac» 
quainted, but they rarely had the candour to own 
the source whence these were derived. 

From the time that Julius Ca?sar reformed the 
Roman calendar, the months in all the countrfes 
of Europe have been solar; that is, have consisted 
of the number of days, which the sun employs in 
passing through the twelve different constellations^ 
over which he appears to move in the course of a 
year. At Athens, on the contrary, th^ months 
were lunar, and always began at the new moon, and 
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&adoi when it dianged. The period from one. . 
change of the moon to another, bemg abont 
*twen^->nine days and a hal^ the Athenian months 
were made to consist alternately of thirty and*. 
twenty*nine days, the first being oslled irXiq»cif or 
full, and the second xoiXai or hollow.* 
. Before the i^e of Meton the^ Greek cakndaor 
was so erroneous, and the months moved so often« 
fir6m.one season to another, that it is hardly-possi^- 
ble to discover the precise time' of the year at wbidy 
the events related by the ancient historians actually 
happened. . In consequence of his correcti^ms of 

♦ The Athenians dinded their months into three ttyTn/apa 
6t decades of days. The first was /*nwff If«/ui>» or ctpx^^rrof, or 
decade of the beginning of the month ; the secondy/tinvf fu^nrtc, 
or that of the middle ; and the third /tnwp ^tnrr*s, x^yoworyor 
wtoM/inft, that of the ending or expiring month. The first daj 
of the month was styled irpwmi is*fii***, or more frequently 
9tt/in**ci, because it was then new moon; the second, ttvr»p«c 
;r«vuw«; and so on to the tenth day. The eleventh was called 
9pi»rrn fUffwr^Sf the twelfth twrtpa. jturmrrtg, and SO on to thd 
twentieth. In the third decade, the mode of reckoning was 
inverted, and the twenty-first was called hxam i^ncms, the 
twenty-second twotrn ^^n^yrof, and so on to the thirtieth. Some-' 
times, however, the twenty-first was styled irpwnn *%' unait^ the 
first after the twentieth : the twenty-second, hunpaf %^ wxaSt* 
and in a similar manner till the end of the month. The last 
day was oiore frequently catted fn) xm >■«, the old and the aew, 
because one. half' of it belonged to the old, and the other to 
the new moon* 
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tfce cnhadac, die Atlieiiian yourdwayslicgtti nitk 
the first new moon after the tumiaer eobtioey 
and the period to whieh aoy wrilar «Uade% cm 
*be easily «id exactly aBoertaieed.* 

The appeaianoe and dkappearaoce of the aan 
have divided the day into light joid darkaoM; but 
in traaiactii^ the oomiBoa biuiaeM of life men 
Sad mneh ofrnvemency from its bemg fiarmed iato 
amaUnr diTiston& It was kmg, hoapcmr, befeie 
the Greeks were acqoainted with any of the d^ 
noea, by wlixsk this olgeet has bean accompliAed*. 
Homer seems to have known no divisian of Ae 
day except into mornings noon, and night; and 
long after he flourished, when the Athenians 
widied to specify any particuhur period of the daj^ 
liMj alluded to the time when the judges toc^ their 
seats on the tribunal; when the husbandman un- 
yoked his oxen; or when any similar event was 
vont to occur* 

* The following are tlie names of the Greek months, and 
die'opder in which they succeed each other: 

1. *Bit<xTQ/t$cuani, a month of 30 days, generally corresponding to 
a few days in June and the greater part of July ^2. Mirocgrwrvjwt^ 
S9 days.— 3. Bo»j8^o^u«w, SO days.—^.Mfu/caixr^MMr, 29 days^— 
^. nv«y«4Mtt«, 30 dayfr— 6. Ajd«rvMw, 29 daya^-^T. nocwStM*^ 
ao days — 8. Ta^Xun^ 29 da^skr-9« JEXo^^oVm, SO days^-* 
^. JiiiiM;x^, 99 dsys«<— 11. 0«yy«^M». 30 days.«.12. ^uff^^ 
ftpiftw, 29 days. 
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Fi:Ofii> very early |>eriod> the Chaldeans ^a^ 
pkgrtd aunnJials fi»r tbe parpose erf* sacaMursig 
liaMS litti Aaaxiiaan^er^ tb« disciple of Tbalcs^ 
ia beUevid lo have been ibe firsit ^M^ho iotrodocad ibe^ 
a«e ^ ifaam. ii^ Cteece. In tbe species of sun*- 
dkt witi^ wbick be made bis countiymea ae* 
^iiaHitaf^ tbe tine from the rising to the setting of^ 
the aan was divided i&to twelve partSy alwaya eqeut 
to one apotber^ but varying in kngth aceording to 
Ifae season of tbe year* At Athens^ where after the 
tiBae of AnaKimuMier the sun-dial cante to be il^ 
genecal wi^s h was ^aied by a pitlar ierectsd in 
tb^ middle of % wbmjH inclosiife; .and the employ* 
ment eS one of the slaves in the house of a wealthy 
ditizen ocmsisted in going at sbort interval^ to tho 
nearest dia^ and bringing baek inteUigenae of tbw 
img^ of. the shadow oasi by tbe piUa#« For 
many ages the Greek word if a denoted merely ther 
aeason of tbe year, and does not seem to bAyfe ez« 
pressed what we edl an hour till aftev the i^ of 
Xenophon and PkkK Before ibat period; thd 
diSereaidivisionaof tfaaday bad tbe namaof <r^fMi«» 
m aUuttOli to thts marks made bj tbe dwdow of 
the pillar on tbe surface of tbe jncfesinre* In dii^ 
of this deacriptiony the length of th^ shadow wnm 
the same at the hours equally distant from mid* 
day. Thus in one of them mentioned by an 
o5 
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ancient author, the length of the shadow for eleven 
and one, is said to have been twenty-nine feet; for 
ten and two^ nineteen feet; for nine and three 
fifteen feet; for eight and four, twelve feet; for 
seven and five, ten feet; and for six, nine feet* 
The Greeks seem to have made considerable im* 
provements on the sun-dial, and are said to have 
invented one species of it which the richer Athe- 
nkns were accustomed to carry about their persons. 

A conical vessel called a xXg^pa, was osed by 
tlie Athenians to measure the time^ during which 
an orator might speak at the bar or in the assein- 
biy of the people. It had a small opening at the 
bpttom, and contained such a quantity of water as 
emptied itself in the specified time. The orator 
was alIowec( to stop the running of the water, while 
examining evidence or reading any law to Vhicb 
be had occasion to allude. 

A kind of water clock was used by some ancient 
nations; but does not seem to have been known to 
the Greeks. It was a cylindrical vessel perforated 
at the bottom, and containing as much water as 
ran thence in the space of a day. The inner 
part of the vessel was divided into twelve equal 
)iarts, at each of which was marked one of the 

^ Pallad. ap. Script. Rei. Rust. torn. n. p. 905. Voyage da 
Jeune Anacharse^ torn. iii. 
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hours; and, while the water subsided, an index, 
floating on its surface) pointed at all of them suc- 
cessively, and thus indicated the time of the day. 
Though ingenious, this invention was an inac- 
curate measurer of time, since the velocity of the 
motion of the water must have been affected by 
the state of the atmosphere, and stili more by the 
quantity of water in the vessel. Clocks moved by 
weights or springs were not invented till the eighth 
century of the Christian sera; and it is not IBO^ 
years «ince they were brought to any perfection. 

*^* On the subject of this essay the reader may coMalt 
Tbeod.Gaz«de Mens. Att. ; Haguel.Calend. ; LRlaniaDt.DiMert.>. 
Castell. de Mens. Att«; Sam. Petit, de Anno Au.; Usser. de 
Mac. et As. Anno.; all of which treatises are in GroooT' 
Thes. Grsec. Ant. torn, ix ; Dodwel. de Cycl. Diss.; Petav. de- 
Doctr. Temp.j Scalig. de Emend. Temp.; Salmas. Exerc.in^ 
Solin.; Casaub. in Athen. lib. vi; Potter's Arch, book u> 
and B^iliy, Ilist. de TAstr. . 
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ESSAY XVHL 

M THE GOYERKlfEKT AND MAVNERS OF SOME OF THE L£33 
POWSRFtTL STATES OF OftEECE. 



Fttindntion ofThebesy and miraberofks inliiytaBts. Natam 
^ ^fits government. Condncl of £p«0iifioiidM ftfter the hUb^ 
tie of Leucfera, Short duration of the greatness of Tbebea* 
Its fate afler the battle of Chsronea. Character and man- 
ners of the Hiebans. Sitnatioi) of Corinth. Admntages 
ividi which it was attended. At an early perio4 ike Coria* 
thlans applied themselves to commerce. Their wealth ren- 
dered tiieiD Imtirieiis and efl^etninate. Bevokitioiis and 
* gcnieraiaeM of Corinth. Seii and Ornate of ArcacKa. 
Character of its inhabitants. Gevemmeiit tmder wl^di 
they lired. AreacKaas passionately ibnd of masie. Opinion 
of Folybios respecting its effect on their manners. Reason 
why the negjtect of it was onfavoarable to the character of 
the CynflethtanSy while an attention to it softened the man- 
ners of the rest of the Arcadians, ^oation and sml of 
Achaia. Natare of the Achaean league. Though dissohred 
by Antipater, it was soon after renewed. Character and 
views of Aratus. Success attending his plan of forming 
Greece into one great community. Change produced by 
Cleomenes on the state of Sparta proves fatal to the design 
of Aratus. Effects of the assistance given to the Achaean 
league by Andgonus, King of Macedon. Arts by which the 
fiomtms obtuned possession of Greece. ' 

BcEOTiA) one of the largest of the districts of 
Greece, was about seventy miles in length, and 
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vemAj lb aittdi in bindth. It was popidottf cndf 
fertile^ «id sbMnded in tlioae pktuRHiqw and 
M»uuitic Boenct which ia ancietit tunes ««Te.Mqp» 
posed to be liie haunts of the Muaev. The names 
of Hdmmaad Aganippe of HqDpocteneMMl Are* 
thQS% aie £euntliar to the mimiiexs of chssieal 
poetry; and t^ the Gxeeks never fiuled to lecall 
ideas, upon which they were wont.to dwell witk 
ddigfat " . 

Thebes» by far the gseatest dty in Boeotiat wan 
nearly five ndca in drcainfereiice^ The nundMr 
ef ite citiaciii capable of bearing nm» HmuHBrftJ 
to ttfOOO, and consegomlly caceeded tfiat of 
Athens; but as at Thebes there were no theatrical 

no schools of philosophy, and aa 
of ekiquaice to allinre the idle^ the 
learned, or the entioos, tern str an gers chose it an 
the pkee of their residence, it was boite by 
Cochaas the Pberniciatt, 900 yean befareth^Tso# 
Jan war. From him the citadel was caUed Onihiii^ 
and theboildingsaroanditaoqinvedtbeappdblicBt: 
of Thebes from the gscntdlyof thatinamein JBgypt^ 
thehadq>entniany jmn of his hfiB. Tim 

goferonienc established by Cadnni% 
asdbsisind at Thebes for soBie ages after hie dsaUi^ 
IW i inrfiiia n i s of QBdipns^ King of Thebe% and 
of hia SDna£tendesnDdPe^ke%fia« aatiflun^ 
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pot of the history of ike faeraic ages of Greeeet 
and hate furonhed many sobjecstt for the tragic 
ntue* Like Uie other rtates of Greeoe> the The- 
bans were alwi^ jealous of the powar of their 
kings; and, fi%H5ix years after the Trcgan war, took 
advantage of the death of Xanthus without issue, 
and having abolished the regal power,: substituted 
a repiMic in its stead. The government dien es- 
tablished appears to have been nearly as democra* 
tieal as' that of Athens. By the constitution in- 
deed^ the senate ought to have had considerable 
mfluenee over the resolutions of the public assem- 
bly; bat the pec^le paid little deference to their 
opinion, and generally exercised by themselves the 
whole of the executive, as well as the l^islative 
power in the state. The Thebans were particu- 
kurly jeal0us of their magistrates. No citizen of 
Thebes could under any pretext be sueoessively re-> 
elected to the saoie office; and ia general^ who re* 
tamed the command of an army for a single day 
after his right to^t had ceased, became guilty of a 
capital crime. It is remarkable that Epaminondas, 
^agh alike superior to vanity and aitibttion, seems 
to have been the only Theban general, who was 
guilty of this violation of the Itfws. At the time 
of his obtaining the victory' at Lenctra, the year 
fine: which he wa9 elected to command the Theban 
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troops had nearly ex|>iitN!. We wished his cpantfjr^i' 
men to take .advantage of the consternation of Am 
Spartans by laying waste Laconia and byde* 
priving. them of Messenia; bat knowing diat the 
gmieral appointed to succeed him was incapable 
6£ carrying these designs into execution, he hiiiw 
self led the Theban anby towards Lacedsemoa^ 
and without any legal authority i^tained the eoliw 
mand for several months after he ought tofaarere^ 
signed it When he returned to Thebes, hi# 
enemies demanded that he should be condemned 
to' snfifer death: the law being explicit, E^ia^ 
ininondas did not plead in his defence, but l^ 
quested that, after his death, the Thebans would 
inscribe upon his tomb the services, whkh by re« 
taining the command of their fi>rces he had been 
enabled to render tp his country. His fellow^' 
dtixens, struck with his magnanimity, and con<» 
seious of the signal change^ which by his wisdom and 
valour he had made in their situation, unanimously 
pronounced his acquittal, and even followed him 
with acclamations when he left the assembly* In 
this instance, the conduct of Epaminondas does 
not seem to deserve the praises which have some- 
times been bestowed on it. Had the liberty or 
safety of his country been endangered by the 
power of Sparta, he might have been excusable 
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Cmt «m|riojHti£ ilk ber 'deteee inesB% wbidft utt 
aiqr oibcr ooaaion conU soitfcel^ luiv<e been jwti* 
fied ; but wben, ia ooiiieqiieiice of tbe battle of 
LMctn, tbe Spmtm^ had ceased U> be fiariaidabfe 
^ tbe other ffates of Gveeeey no icbeaaeof aggraa- 
dboog Thebet oHgbt to bave indoced bim toidOrage 
^Mii tbe molt mtreasoDaUe of liM kwB. A demo* 
cracy is floarisbiDg in prqportk» to the d^;ree ef 
Wfereiiee wbieb tbe people feei for tbe laws ; aad 
eofiseqiieadjr that tM» does not act ibe part o£ a 
tirtneils ettiieo,. who either by bis aatharity or ex- 
aaaple coatrflMitei to lessai that sacred rcjgprdi ia 
vbicb) iHrbilemirepcated^ tUeS tbeaaoogbtever to 
beheld 

In HKtoC of die states of Gveeoe^ the rich fimied 
%. party who gra&ped at every ppportHni^ of 
aaeydag fo theaiselves tbe direeticm of pubtic a£> 
fiMTs^ la Thebes this fiwstiim was particularly 
pow[erfitl, and Oa differmt occasiesis liMiDd meaiia 
, $0 sobi^c^ for a time the go^^niB^M; of the 
people. To secure tbdr aiuhoritpy tbqr at one 
period allowed tbe Sparians to take possessaoa of 
the Cad^ea; but in coBsequevice of tUs act of 
treachery ekposed themsdveato suck iadigaationy 
that Epamiaoiidaa and Pelopidaa wei« enabled to 
^msb thdr pow«r so ceaopietely as to premt then 
fyom ever recovering any iaiueftce in the stele. 
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Thebeswasoidyoiieof anmnber of itateiinto; 
Driueh BsMlia was origtoally divided. Aa asfen- 
bly, con^iosed of depatin firoin each of tbeae^ an« 
imalfy r^^olated die affiuxs wbick oiBceiBed tbem 
in oammon; aad elected ekveo magistvates with 
the name of BceotaidiSt to whom was eonuaitted 
the euditioED of the meaiam on whidi they had 
determiBid. TMm being by &r the most powcvw 
fid of these states, giadoally e]KteDded her an* 
thoritj over the rest; aad, before the invasion of 
Xerses, had brcwght them ander complete saljeoii 
tion* Tlie Bosotian assembly omti^ed to meet» 
bot no messares were adcqited^ nor any magistrates 
deotedy wkhout the pravioos iqpprobatioa of the 
TkiAn^ At the conclusion of the Persian war^ 
dm^ng which the Thebans had joined in aUianee 
with Xerxes, the BaM>liaas» disdaining to be snb- 
ject to a people who had attempted to nndermine 
the hbertjT of Greece dedaied diemidves inde- 
pendent, and for many years continued oader the 
protection of Athens or of Sparta. 

The Tbeban% though uncommonly brave, and 
acamtomed to prepare themselves S6r war by the 
constant practice of the athletic exerdses, were lata 
before they acyiied any inflncnce over theaffidfs of 
Greece. :Distracted by perpetual foctions aanoog 
tiiemsdive% and often engaged in hostilities with 
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tbe other stales of BoBOtia, they oonld riTal neither 
the Athenians, who had united all the inhabitants 
of Attica, by giving them the same rights with 
themselveSy nor the Spartans who from a very 
early period had held under sul^eedon the whole 
both of Laoonia and Me^sMe. These powerful 
states, however, having enfeebled each other by 
their exertions during the Pebponnesian war» and 
'Epamznondas being the greatest statesman and 
general of the age in which he lived, his Gountry- 
men, while directed by him, not only became. eo» 
ver&gai off the whole of Boeotia, but acquired: a 
decided superiority over the other states of Greece. 
After the death of Epaminondas, none of die 
Thebans had sufficient ability to carry into ezeca<« 
tion the plans which he had formed for tlie ag^ 
grandiaement and security of his country ; yet still 
the number of her troops and the extent .of her 
resources gave her coiisiderable influrace over the 
neilghbouring states, and for several years enabled 
her to dispute with Athens the first rank l^nong 
the Grecian republics. To none of the states of 
Greece was the event of the battle of Chaercmea 
so &tal as to the Thebans. With a view of pro- 
tecting themselves against a confod^rwy of some 
n^hbouring states, they had formed an alliance 
with Philip King of Macedcm, and in return for 
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hiB assistance) aided him even in those of his de- 
signs, which had for their object the subyersion of 
the liberties of Greece. Being at length ccmTinced 
by Demosthenes* of the baseness and firfly of stieh 
a conduct, they joined in alliance with the Athe* 
nians, and fomished a considerable proportion oJF 
the army which fought against him at Chseronea» 
Philip was incehsed.by this desertion of the The- 
bans; and though after his victory he treated the 
Athenians with die utmost mildness,- he banidied 
many of the Theisms, and placed a garrison in the 
Gadmea. On the death of Philip, the citiasens of 
Thebes despising the youth of Ale^ander^ ex* 
pelled from their citadd a part of this garrison, 
and put the rest to death. Iliis conduct, joined 
to their former desertion of Philip, so • ex- 
asperated Alexander, that he razed Thebes, and 
sold most of the inhabitants as slaves. During 
the reign of one of his successors, the city was re- 
built,' but never attained to much splendour or 
extent 

* Oa no occasion was there a more illustrious display of 
the irresistible eloquence of Demosthenes. The Thebaos hkt 
loog hated the Athenians, and were joined in the closest %U 
liance with Philip : yet soch was the effect produced on their 
minds by a single oration of Demosthenes, that they instantly 
dismissed the Macedonian ambassaders, and united with . 
Athens in defence of the liberty and independence of Greece. 
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In gmenls tbe Thdbatw ivere not < 
by wiinMoe in the qoalitiet of die miiidy ndve 
scHiieltiiies ridiculed by tbe Oredc wrilen oa M* 
count of tbe miconunon slowness of their af^e* 
henaon. This defect Horace seems to bare 
JUKribed to die thick and mdst air of Bceotia f for 
speaking of a Teiy stupid man be says, 

^* Crasso Boeotum in aere natum jurares.*^ 

Ca&nate, however, if it have any influence on 
the qualilies of the mind^ mnst act alike on emy 
individoal; nor in this case could Tbebes haEva 
given birth to the sablime genius of Pindar, and 
the acccHuidished diameter of Epamkioodas, It 
iamore probable that the inattention of the Hie- 
bans to all the branches dT fiteratnre Md science 
Unnted tbeur capacity ; and that in diem ignc»iance 
and dalness of perception afqpeared the asoin re* 
nafkable^ being contrasted with the uncommon 
BCotenessy vivacity^ and ingenuity of their neigh* 
tx>urs the Athenians. 

The citizens of Tbebes were required to spend 
the greater part of tlieir time in tbe gymnastic 
eaoercisesy and from their infiuicy w«re aocuatooied 
to the study of music. In the absence of the many 
pursuits) whidi in a polished state of sodety have 
a tendency to humanize the tempers of men, this 
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ckgnt tauieBiciil became important 'by its dbct 
in saftnbg the kanfanets and barbarity of mail- 
xier% to whidb the nsnal oceufMttoiift of the The-^ 
hmD$ had a tendency to give rise. The inbabitaiitff 
of Thebes paid Iktle attenticm to arts or to oofl^* 
aacfce; and could not be elected to any oflice in the 
stat^ if fcr ten years tbey bad been engaged in 
trader or had practised any meehoiiical emfdoy- 
mat 

Corinth was sttnale on die isthmus or narrow 
n«dc of bnd which divides Felqponnesas from the 
exterior part of Greece.. The few himses of wtiich 
it originally oomisted, were built on the declivity 
of a hiU whidi terminated a ridge <^ moontimni 
of tonsidbraUe he^^t^ and as the number of in* 
hnhifamts iocieased, were graduaUy extended ha^ 
the adjoining phun. The hill was afterwards con* 
venad kato a cttadd; and by the advanti^ of ita 
gUnation, jfaned to the forti&ations with whidi it 
waa aadounded^ becaaae the strongest fortress ia 
Gi^eece. Gdriflttfiy indnding its citadel^ was nbtm 
jfttne miles in drcuasfenenee^ and in die elcganoe 
aad magnifiooMeof its pnblie bnildings was IMt 
infrrior to AAmB tedf. Oaring a hog period 
tiie firnnm r r r i i of die Geaeka was earned on em* 
tifdbr fay lasidL The Corindiiaas^ who possessed 
tise oidy pnaiage fay whidi tfass intaspoonraa eadhl 
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ti|ke place between Peloponnesas and the exterior 

pert of Greece, were accustomed to impose a daty 

. on ali the commodiUea brought across the isthmosy 

and eyen so early as the time of Hosiery had 

. thence obtained considerable wealth. 

After the Greeks had acquired some knowledge 
of navigation, the small extent of the territory of 

' . the Corinthians, joined to the barren and monn* 
tainous nature of the roost of it, naturally led them 

' to apply themselves to commerce ; and in no situa- 
tion could they have carried it on to greater ad- 
vantage than at Corinth. By the Saronic golf, 
n^bich lay to the east of the isthmus, they had a 
communication with the fertile countries of Asia 
.Minor and Phceoicia. By the . Corinthian bay, 
situate to the U'est, they had access to Italy and 
.Africa ; and the narrowness of the isthmus, which 
JEi one place was little more than five miles broad, 
enabled them not only to convey dieir. commodi- 
ties from one sea to another, but with the assist- 
lipce. of machines to transport thidier the light 
vessels which were then in use. .Even the oonv* 
merce carried on by the <^er states of Greece 
,was advantageous to the Corinthians.. The.navi* 
nation round the cape of Malea, the extremi^ of 
P/slopcmnesus^ was thought to be attended with so 
Mnacb dangor^ that the Greeks generally chpse ratk* 
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er to import at the harbour of Corinth the commodi- 
ties which they brought Tron Asi% and thence to 
conrey them by land or along the coast to Uieir des- 
tination. Hie duties which the Corinthians drew 
Arom the vessels that entered their ports, together 
mrith the very extendvc commerce carried on by 
themselves, soon rendered them the richest of the 
nations of Greece. The wealth of which they 
thns came to be possessed, gave them a taste for 
expense. The most valuable pictures and statnes 
were collected at an exorbitant price from the di^ 
ferent states of Oreece* Many costly articles ci 
luxury wer^ imported from various quarters of the 
world; and so extravagant was the style of their 
living, that, according to a proverb comm^ in * 
Greece,-— it was not every man who could go to 
Coriuth, In conseqtience of the extensive com* 
soerce of the Corinthians, they attained to a high 
degree of ni^val power* They invented vessels 
with different banks of oars, and were long dis- 
tinguished, not more by the number of their ships, 
than by the uncommon skill with which they con«» 
ducted them in battle. The wealth of the Corin« 
tMans was not favourably to their military charao* 
ter; The luxury to which it gave rise soon unfitted 
them for exertion, and plunged them into such a 
de^ee of voliiptuousness^ that before the tiHoie of 
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Fbflip of MaeedoRy tbey had become more effisni* 
aatethen eojof the tlstesc^ Greece. 

Corkith rcnatned longer than moat of the Greeks 
under the domiaicm of kings. Thirty years after 
the letam of the HeradidsD iato Greece^ Alethes^ 
one of the descendaiits of Herculeay obtained poases- 
aion of the sovereignty ; and his posterity retained it 
for upwards of 400 years. At the end df this 
period^ the Bacchiadae,. the most ilkistrions family m 
Corinthy found means to abolish monarchy and 
sidirtttnte an oligarchy in its stead. Havmg soon 
become comemptiUe 1^ their lusory, Cypsdvsi a 
Corinthian of ttncommoU genius smd addhres^ 
gained over the people to. his interest, and per- 
suaded them to expel the Baecyadse, and entrust 
lo him the sovereignty at die stole. Cypsdus 
having gewremed with mildness and ability, the 
Omnthians after his deaA viduntarily raised to 
the throne his son Periander^ For a considefabk 
tune, thb prince imitated the conduct of his fiidiei^ 
and gaimd auefa a reputation by his prudence and 
demency, that he was comadered^ as one of the 
aeven wse mai of Greece. Being at length cmf* 
nqHcd by prei^ierity, and a ftc r wa rf s acwred by 
iMimeiebmeatio misfortunes, he.so toiadfy dumged 
hisoandncty astobceome eneoftheflMiBtilelerta^ 
bfe of ^Fcanta. Some time sAer Us teth» ibe 
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Go¥!nthian8 were ass^isted by the Spartans to abo- 
lish the re^l power, and established a constitution 
which from that time subsisted with little alteration 
till the subversion of the liberties of Greece. 

At Corinth, as in the other Grecian republics^ 
the assembly of the people possessed considerable 
power^ but was, in some degree, under the control 
of an oligarchy composed of the principal citizens 
in the state. As far as can {|be learned from the 
scanty information left by the ancient writers re- 
specting .the government' of Corinth, it seems to 
have been- formed witli wisdom. The nobles hi^d 
su£Bcient influence to repress the turbulence and 
sedition which often prevailed in the more demo- 
cratical of the states of Greece, and yet the people 
do not appear to have had|reason to complain of 
their insolence or oppression. 

By a law of Phidon, one of the legislators of 
Corinth, its citizens could not exceed a certiEun 
number. This circumstance, joined to the incon- 
siderable extent of its territory, obliged the Coriti- 
thians to ibund many difierent colonies. Corcyra 
and Syracuse were two of the earliest which they 
planted ; and both of them attained greater power 
tliah Corinth herself ever possessed. At the close 
of the war between the republic of Rome and the 
Achaean league, Corinth w^ taken and destroyed 
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.by MuiQBiUus tbe Roman general. It wasaftcs^wttdl 
rebuilt and peopled by JuUus Caesar, (nd had etm 
recovered some decree of ^leadour o»d weajtfaf 
when, together "with the other eitie» of Greece,, it 
was almost totally destroyed^by Alaricr the Qoi)i« 

The &itaattoa of the Arcadkns was very dUh 
(erent. frolp that. of the Ciorinihilina. Exc^t at 
O0e entrefmity, Afcadia^had no commmiiealion mik 
the f^GSL, and even t^ere tbe iiihiJi>itai)ts were n^ 
accustomed to carry Qncommerqe*. Thm country 
produced few lurtieles for wbieh there was any de* 
ipand in the other states ^ Greece;, aad tdut 
inequality of its surface rendered the carrii^ of 
cemmodities so difiicalt and. laborious,* that tha 
people seldoni chose to import un^ tfakig; aot abr 
Bolutely neces^fl^y for their subsistence. Tbe sitmh 
tion of Arcadia was< higher than tjiat of atay 
counii;y in Greece*. It. consisted of almost aeon- 
tinCied succession of pneeipices aadotanittains, imS^ 
except along the banks, of its^meiSft admitted, of 
no kind of cpUivation* The rest o£ k being 
adapted only for pastui^^ most of tfaa mhabitaMl 
were ^ece^arily employed m, the tending: of floe]i»» 
Such a.mode of life is fac &Qt9t being &.?oiii!aUk to 
the impipvement. of the arts. In a^pii»tttfal;.st«il% 
inen: fi^el few* w^nts and few desii^eii^ Tbey spend 
most of ilmt time in tbe airj^ and imquue: ^ 
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Utttlewnef* and inactivity which hiake them regari 
* OB a. hirdifaip every kind of exertion : and so aJhir*' ^ . 
Big to niost men are iniloleiice and freedom £roili 
Mstraint, that there ia n6 tnaaner of life to whicli 
those accustoiaed to it feel so strong an f^tachmeatii 
No Mtuatioii cottld bani^ from an Arcadian the 
fisadoess for hk country. Many years afiet havifig; 
left 1^ be recollected with delight the pictaresqne 
and rommitic sceneii which in hi» youth he bad 
beai acci»tonied to fretjucnt, and often sang of 
the grotves whieb covered tlie i^ugged steeps ofi 
Mcenalus: and Lycaeus, or shaded the beatttiTut 
streams of Alpbeas and Lad(»i« Though it was( 
always with regret that the Arcadians left thett^ 
couiiftry^ yet when called into tite field, they wfere 
emioently distinguished by valour. In battle tbejr 
were" rarely conquered, and in the stratagems o£ 
war wcfe not surpassed even by the Spartans. Ati 
the battle of PlatsBss, the Tegeaos^ a people of Ai^^ 
csdia, chimed the principal station in the 6reci«» 
army. It was granted to the Athenians as a-re- 
wmrd foir thdr exeriacmts in defence of the^ hb^rtji' 
oS Greece ; but ^e. Tegeans were allowed to biprei 
deserved this hdnousaUe dktinctiott. 

^lilm other pastord. nations^. the Arcadians lolng) 
ooHtiBudd kf-'lw^ in Immleto^ and villsfpes* 'Berngt 
a^ Imkgii 'abhned by the power of some neigjbH 
p2 
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bourlng states, and the incursions often made into 
their country for the sake of plunder, they thought 
k necessary to have some places of strength on the 
frontiers of Laconia and Argolis, and by the union of 
a number of villages formed the cities of Mantinea 
and Tegea. After the battle of Leuctra, Epami- 
nondas being desirous of reducing still further the 
power of Sparta, persuaded the Arcadians to make 
a stronger barrier against the Lacedsenionians, and 
assisted them in laying the foundation of Megalo- 
polis. In a few years this city, built on the frontier 
of Laconia, became populous and splendid, and its 
inhabitants attained to considerable eminence in 
the arts. 

Arcadia was long under the government of 
kings, and, after the abolition of the regal power, 
was divided into several independent repub- 
lics. To prevent the jealousies and dissensions 
in which the different districts were often involved 
with each other, they agreed that 10,000 deputies ' 
chosen from ^11 the states of Arcadia should meet 
fit certain times in Megalopolis, with power to 
maKe peace or war, and to direct whatever con- 
cerned the welfare of the community* This consti- 
tution, established during theage of Epaminondas, 
seems to have answered the ends for which it was 
appointed, and continued in force till the Arcadians^ 
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with mmt of the other Grecian states, joined them- 
selves to the league of Achaia. 

In Arcadia, music was always an object of par- 
ticular attention. By a law of one of the Arca- 
dian l^islators, every citizen was required to em^ 
ploy in the study of it a large portion of his tiitie* 
At the end of every repast, those present were ac» 
customed to sing in succession; and though an 
Arcadian was not expected to be acquainted with 
any other art or science he would have incurred 
indelible disgrace by acknowledging himself to be 
ignorant of music* A celebrated historian of an* 
tiqufty has ascribed to the study of music the 
probi^, generosity, and humanity of the Arca- 
dians; and in confirmation of his opinion, ha^ 
mentioned that the Cynsethians, the only people of 
Arcadia by whom it was neglected^ not only ceased 
to be distinguished by the amiable qualities of the 
other Arcadians, but soon became the most barbar- 
ous and profligate of all the inhabitants of Greece; 
However extraordinary this opinion of Polyl)ius 
- ipay appear to us, it cannot have been entirely des^ 
iitutc of foundatioh. Besides that he is a most 
&ithful and judicious historian, he was himself an 
Arcadian ; he was intimately acquainted with the 
manners and situation of his countrymen, and 
would have exposed himself to ridicule or dis^* 
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gmce^ hdd he itiiribated ibeir cb«i»cler to a « 
which had no influeoce in k» (oirm9A\m» Tbam 
jurriters who have eodeftyouved to aocsenot Sor the 
<^nipa of Polybiiis by supposiog the Ai*eadiaa 
music to be more per&ct than that of aojr iaodeia 
patio9« are .totally oii«takeo« The trntmc of the 
Arcadi«n« was always va^somxa&aly simple? and 
0X,en ia the most polished atatea of Gr^eece^ maaia 
in parts seems to have been unknowfi, and as all 
$xt had attained to far less pei&ction than in mo^ 
dern times. In the remainder cf this easay* I shall 
s^tempt to point out the grounds upon whidb 
Polybius appears to have founded bia opinioa. 

Xt is obvious that on those who live in a rude 
stale of society, the effibet of vmsia cannot fail to 
be powerful. With the exertion of the few who 
Are destitute of musical ear» aU men hare a taste for 
concord and melody of sounds «|]m1 many thence 
derive a high degree of enjoyment. To pecsobe 
accustomed only to the inregular, tumultimiia cry 
of joy or sorrow, how ddightfal would iqppear 
even the simplest musical air, saA how warmly 
would they feel every emotion whic^ it has a teBH 
dency to excite 1 The lyre of Orpheus had onSjr 
four strings, and must have been a very imperfect 
fnstrument of music ; yet, by the charms of iti 
simple melody, be is aUegorically sakl to ham 



tatoed the fiercest «nsaiaH cut inplAin i^tronift Ec 
wiiibefil in ^wciety vamk wbo * before had Imd tepwrt 
in die woods. The simplicity t>f the nmtsie ^ 
Oi{ifaeu»'and Um Airciidiftiis probably contvibuledi 
toits iiifltt^Hee on tbosef wbo heard iti Themoite 
ftttifidal compositions of modem limes ean be re» 
iidied only by those who have soTne knowledge^ of ^ 
tfa€f prin^iplM of mndic. The Grecian ak^ on the 
contarary^ were levd to the capacity of all. Eyerj^ 
txr perceived tbeir beauty, and every heart feh tba 
teipression wJiick they were intended to convey. 
b Arcadia, besides, music w»s inseparably con« 
oeciied wkh poetry; and die effects ascribed, to^k 
l^ Polyfoins were partly produced 1^ Ae poetics! 
compositions to which it was sung. The poenU 
diiis rendered familial to the Aica^iims iMere 
always favourable to virtue, and generally were 
i»des in praise ^of those who had risen to distinction 
by some imconunon e&ertion of generosity or 
▼alour. The music to which these were sutig^ 
betng^ always composed by the poet Imnsdf, aG« 
corded with the sentiments which they estpre^sed^ 
imd was plaintive, animated, or elevated, mcoiv^ 
ibiency with li^ feelings whic^ he wished to esc^ 
dte. In Arcadia then, music and poetry combined 
in the cause 'of' mtue, and being objed^ of Study 
as well as sources *of drausement to ^every elass of 
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citizens, could not &il 16 influence their character 
and conduct. From these observations it will be 
«asy to discover the cause of the attention whieB 
the Arcadians were required to bestow on music. 
The air of Arcadia was often damp and cdld, mi^ 
as far as climate influences the mind df man, had 
a tendency to give a harshness to th^ manners <>f 
its inhabitants. Literature and science were un- 
known ; and pasturage, hunting, and war, ibrmed 
their only occupations. The Arcadian le^lators 
were aware of tlie violence and ferocity of charac- 
ter to which such a situation might give rise, and 
wisely enjoined the study of poetry and music ag^ 
ineans of softening the manners of their country*^ 
men. 

Is it suiprising then that the Arcadians, while 
daily employed in the recital of poems, the ten- 
dency of which was to form the heart to the love 
of what is great and amiable, and who accom- 
panied these with a music according with such sen- 
timents — ^is it surprising that they imbibed some- 
what of the temper which , these were calculated to 
inspire, or that the Cyna^thians, who neglected 
these means ^f counteracting the disadvantages of 
their situation, sunk into all the vices which a bar- 
barous state of society has a tendency to form? 

After having treated of the government and 
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situation of some of the most remarkable of the 
republics of Greece^ I coiild wish to have entered 
into a similar inquiry respecting the other states of 
which it was composed ; but this it is impossible 
to execute with any degree of accuracy. Some of 
these states were so inconsiderable as hardly ever 
to engage the attention of the Grecian writers, and 
even in the case of such as were more extensive^ 
the historians of Greece, as of every other nation^ 
have chosen rather to dwell on the wars and ne- 
gotiations in which they were concerned, than onr 
the more important articles of government and 
manners.* 

AH the Greeks lived under a republican form of 
government. In those connected with Sparta, it 
approached to an oligarchy, and in such as were 
protected by Athens, it was nearly democratic^L 
With few exceptions, the Greeks were intelligent^ 
brave, and skilful in war^ passionately fond of 

* Thessaly was one of the most extepsive and fertile of th» 
districts of Greece ; but it was divided among a number of 
different states, which, having no sufficient bond of union,' were 
often at fariance, and i-ai-elj united to attain any object of 
importance to the community. The Hiessalians could hnng. 
into the field 6,000 horse and 10,(X)0 foot, and their cavalry 
was the best in Greece. None of the Greeks were thought 
to be so dissolute, turbulent, or licentious, as the people of 
Thessaly. 

v5 
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liberty) jealous of the proif^erity of aqy state but 
their own, unsteady in their resoluUoi^ and alike 
^ckle in their enmities and their friendships. In 
several of the Grecian states^ sach as Ai^gos and 
Sicyon, the elegant arts of sculpture and painting 
were cultivated with success ; but froni causes which 
cannot now be explained, it was Athens alone 
which produced any considerable number of phi* 
losopbers, orators, or poets. 
^ Though for the reasons mentioned above^ any 
account of the less considerate of the Grecian re* 
publics would be imperfect and uninteresting, there 
is one of these states the history of which is too 
important to be omitted, and which istheviore 
desei*ving of attention in consequence of the change 
which an adoption of its constitution produced ia 
the situation of Greece. 

Achaia, one of the districts of Pdli(q[)oniie8U% was 
situate on the sea coast between Elis and Sicyoib 
and extended about fifty miles in length and twenty- 
flve in breadth. Like the other nations of Greece 
the Achaeans were once under the dominion of 
kings; but being disgusted with the tyranny of 
some of their princes, they abolished the regal 
authority, and substituted a popular government m 
its stead. Though Achaia was divided into twdva 
separate districts, the inliabitants of all of then 
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were connected in the strictest manner with eath 
tn&ierJ They were governed by the same )iiM%2 
They employed the same weights, oMns, and 
measures: and none of thelfn could form an al* 
lianoc^ or engage in war, without the consent of 
the nation.' This asseihbly, which met twice a 
year, and' was composed of an equal number, of 
4ieputie8 from' each of the different districts, re* 
<?eived ambasi^adors ; determined ^ith respect to 
peace or -war ; and regulated every thing which 
could affect the welfare of the community. It an- 
nually nbade choice of two rporuyoi or generals, who 
acted AS chiefs 'of the confederacy ;: and to them^ 
in ccmjnnction with a council of ten, it delegated 
the charge of executing its resolutions, of prepar- 
ing'tbe business which was to come before it, and 
of gammoning tany extraordinary meeting of its 
meinbers. 

• The soil of Achaia being rugged and barren^ 
and its coasts being almost every where so rocky as 
lo be inaccessible, to ships, the Achseans could 
attain to wealth neither by agriculture nor com- 
merce: but they appear to haV^bcen among the hap* 
piest of the States of Greece. Their poverty pre- 
vented the introduction of the luxury which prored 
firtal to the virtue of the more wealthy of the 
Greeks* Tfae e<)uality of th^ fortunes afforded 
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no room for the je^ftlousy and factioa which in moai 
c^tfae Grecian states occasioned constant dksen* 
sions between the ricli and the poor; and the 
soii^InQss of their territory, and scantinejra of their 
revenue, precluded them from engaging in schemes 
W ambition or of conquest. For a long successioa 
of years, accordingly, they not only lived in peace^ 
but acquired such a reputation for moderation, 
wisdom, and probity, that the other states of 
Greece sometimes submitted to their decision the 
differences which subsisted between them. 

Although the Acheeans sent two thousand men 
to the battle of Chaeronea, neither Philip iK>t 
Alexander resented this exertion in defence of the 
independence of Greece, and left them the enjoy- 
ment of their government and laws. No sooner^ 
however, had Antipater obtained the administi^- 
tion of JMacedon, than they shared in the op- 
pression to which all the Greeks were dien ex- 
posed* Their confederacy was- dissolved, and 
every city was obliged to admit a tyrant appointed 
by the government of Macedon. In this situatimi 
the Achaeans continued for nearly thirty years, 
when Patrte, Dymse, Pboerae, and Tritaea, fonr of 
the districts of Achaia, took advantage of the con- 
fuMon in which Macedon was Chen involved, and 
renewed a confederacy similar to that in which they 
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bad formerly been united. They were soon joined 
by sonic of the' neighbouring cities; but stHl their 
military force was so inconsiderable that^ far from 
atteinpttiig to enlarge their power, they could 
scarcely defend diemsel^es against the incursions of 
the states around them. It was at this time that 
Aratus, one of the most illustrious statesmen to 
whom Greece ever gave birth, made himself known 
in Peloponnesus. Having rescued his country 
from the power of a tyrant he persuaded the Sicy-» 
onians to join themselves to the league of Achaia^ 
and by the unanimous suffrage of the Achaeans, 
who, instead of two generals, now elected only one, 
was raised to the supreme executive power in the 
state. Having thus been entrusted with the super^^ 
intendence of the Achaean league, Aratus formed 
the design of uniting in the same confederacy all 
%ht different states of Greece, conceiving this to 
be the most effectual mode of securing their indies^ 
pendenoe. With an activity and ability peculiar 
to himself, he found means to banish fimm Athens 
and Corinth the Macedonian garrisons by wbiofa 
they were held in. subjection. Many petty tyrants 
were driven from cities, which, under the protec- 
tion of Macedon, they had long been enabled, to 
oppress ; and others, conscious that the same imte 
awaited them, voluntarily abdicated their author 
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tity, and allowed the districts whidi tbey governed 
to be united to the league of Achaia. No coir^ 
ducC oould be more fiiir nor diskitevealed than that 
of Aratofl and th^ AchaeansA Tbev cities whidt 
fiMrmed the original coDfiederacy nether exercised 
nor claimed any superiority over Attica and Aa 
other districts by which it was afterwards joined. 
Every state was alike independent in ks. internal 
government; and all seat an equal number of de« 
pnties to the assemUy of Achaia^ Hiis was th6 
circumstance which formed the strength of the 
CfmfederAcy* The citizens of the different distii^s 
felt their, own happiness and securi^ to be iofle* 
paraUy connected with those of the commnmQry 
and were wilting to cncounl^ every ^danger in .eacb 
other's d^nce* .The league havinj^ btonjdiied by 
several s^tes in the exterior part of Gmece^ and 
by «11 .the inhabitants of BelopcxmeBuSy eoKfiptllie 
iS^ariani^ Aratus- was indulging: the hope of it* 
jMX)in inf l«diiig all who were of Orecian exiractioii^ 
vhen It was: neasrly dissolved by an ati;adk finooi a 
^fuarter' wheoee with all his discernment he had 
not been npprek^si ve ctf danger. ^ 

For many yeans the Spartaius had been gradwdly 
Regenerating fiom the valour and magnisnimity of 
their imecstorsy and had become one of the moat 
offiinnnaDe and contemptiisie of the natioos of 
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Oree^* Agk, jb prince of the most MoaaUe 
mmneri^j who lived at the sane tiine with Anti* 
pater, forioed the design of restoring the instjto* 
lions of Lycurgu8» in the hope of reviving amoni^ 
his cbiintryifieii the manly and warlike chairacter 
which they once had possessed* Though bdoved 
and supported by the poorer class of eitixens, Agte 
encountered the inoet viol^l; opposition ftoia the 
&ction of the rich, who, having engrossed tfM« 
wh<rfe property in the staler could not brook 46 
descend to a level with the rest of their country 
aim; and, after failing in the object whidk he 
wished to acoompiisb, lost his K& ia a. sedition eic* 
Cited with a view to destroy him* Cleoolenesiiivhe 
not hxig after aecceeded to the throne of JSprntftftif, 
lans not deterred by the fate of Agis. Po^steaed of 
gscater vigoor of mind than that uoiorUinfita 
prince, ha waa not veatrained by the hnmaeity and 
iotcgri^ whick r^^ated the ooadilct of Agia. By 
bnbing thir army to aiqaport him, by .BMttdering 
|j>e Efrfioei,. and by other a(^ of equal alrociigrv 
beacqoiml a oomplete ascendcncrf over dteiSpar^ 
tans, and obeipdUed them :to consent to the mee» 
ames whi<^ be wjsbed them .to adopts AH debts 
vere csocdled; the ^whc^ ppoipetty in the aMd 
WM etfmlij divided amai^ liie tAiktns; sbegyd^ 
iiaMicS esenmes bedute the aide aDei9a(tbft.cf 
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the inhabitants of Sparta ; and the slightest ap« 
. proach to luxury was punished with severity. The 
i«8toration of the laws of Lycurgas socm banished 
the eflhminacy of the Spartans, and inspired them 
with the same fondness for war which had beea 
felt by their ancestors. The troops of the Achaean 
league were more numerous than those of Sparta; 
bat being, composed partly of the effeminate in- 
habitants of V Athens and Corinth, and partly of 
die Aehseans,, whose fondness for peace had pre- 
vented them from ever attaining to much eminence 
in war, they were far less formidable in the field. 
Cleomenes resolved to take advantage of this uti* 
warlike dianicter of the Achaean league, and 
having declared war against the states which com«> 
posed it, defeated their army in several battles. 
Aratns being obliged to sue for peace, CIeom«ies 
revised to gmnt it, anless he were acknowledged 
as head of the Achaean confederacy, and obtained 
tfae d^qMMud of its trbc^s and revenue. With these 
teitns' Araitus and the Aeheeans refused to comply. 
They knew Cleomenes to be an art&il, ambitious, 
asd unprincipled roan ; and suspected that, not 
satisfied with the sacrifice of their indq>endenee, 
he would soon attepipt to reduce them under total 
safcgecticai. Having resolved to form no alliaaoe 
with Ckomenes, they found it necessaiy to devise 
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sbme means of averting the ruin with which ke 
threatened tilem;. and: the measure^ raoooinietaded 
by AratoS) th<Mi^h far from being desirable, waa 
perhaps the best which in so difficult a sitnatioD 
they cookd have adopted. 

Antigoaus Doson, at that time King of Ma* 
eedon, was a prince x>f considerate abilit}', and 
possessed a numerous and' well-disdpliiied urmju 
To him AratuS) with the consent of the Aohseans^ 
applied> for assistance against Cleomenes^ and in 
retain promised to put into his hands the citadel ^ 
of Corinth, and to grant him the superintendence 
of the Acheean league* Hitherto Aniigontts had 
tadcen no concern in the afikirs of Orcwee, and had 
tonfined his attention to the improvement of the 
agriculture and trade of his klngdond $ but the 
offer of Aratus held out to him so alluring an ob« 
ject of ambition^ that he made no hesitation in< 
accepting it^ and marched with a powerful army 
into Chreece. In a battle which Antigonus soon 
after fimgbt against, the Spartans, Cleomenes» 
though he acted the part of a consummate general; 
was unable to resist the superior force of thsr 
enemy ; and, being totally defeated, left Greece 
and spoit die rest of his life in exile. Antigomiii 
hamg died a short time after this victory, bis sm^ 
cesser, Philip 11^ retained, possesion dF the citadd 
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many. Aclueah cities of haying secretly assisted the 
Macedonians, and required that upwards of a 
thousand of the most req)ectable members of the 
lei^iie should answeivfor their conduct before die 
senate of Rome. Though innocent of the offence 
with which they were charged, these men were 
detained in Italy for nearly twenty years, and in 
the mean- time the confederacy was deprived of the 
counsels of those, mort ijitalified to guard it from 
the dangers with. which it w«s surrounded. Having 
in this manner secured themselves against the op- 
position of the ablest and most patriotic of the 
AchaMms, the Romans had recount to various 
means of fomenting the factions and dissensions 
which must o&ea prevail in democracies, and held 
out ioffiars of protection and assistance to such 
Mates as would abandon the confederacy, iemd de- 
clare themselves independent. .When by these 
und many similar arts they.^ad lessened the 
number of Achaean cities^ and had weakened the 
eonneicioQ between them, they required that in 
future the league should compreh^id only the in- 
habitants of the narrow district of Achaia, and 
^ibat th^ other states which had joined it should 
,detacli themselves from the confederacy. In the 
jutuatlcm of Greece, the members of the Achaean 
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league would perhaps have acted prudently in 
obeying every command of the Romans ; but being 
still animated by the spirit of liberty, they were 
indignant at the unworthy arts by which the Ro« 
mans were preparing to enslave them, and took up 
arms in their defence. Though they fought with 
valour, they were unable to resist the disciplined 
and victorious troops of Rome. Corinth, the 
strongest of their fortresses, was taken ; and not 
long after Greec^e, under the name of Achaia, was 
reduced into the form of a Roman province. Even 
then, however^ Greece did not sink into total in- 
signiiScanco. *• Gnecia capta," says Horace, 
" ferum victorem cepit." The Romans imbibed 
a taste for the sciences and arts so assiduously 
cultivated by the Greeks. They felt some re- 
verence for those by whose ancestors their fa- 
vourite studies had been carried to perfection, and 
for a long period treated them with greater mifd- 
nessthan the inhabitants of any other conquered, 
province. 

*^* On the subject of this essay, the reader may consult 
Laurenbergii Enarr. Gr. Ant.; and Ubbonis Emmii Vet. 
Gnec; £|u»d« Tract, de Rep. Tbeb. de. Rep. Corinth, et de 
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Bepv Aehieor. in Gitmov. Tto. Gr. ilnt. torn, iv; Sehoodui 
Adbi. Vet., ibid. Uud.t; VincUngii Hdlen. ibid. tom. ai; 
Plutarch, in Vit. Arat» et Fhilopoem. ; Polyb. Hist. lib. it ; 
Barney's Hist, of Music; and Voyage du Jeune Anach» 
tDHKiii* 
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ESSAY XIX. 

ON TUB €0]LOIiri£S OF GREECE. 



Colonics of Graece. Canses of tbair beiiig /onnded. Com 
nexion which sobauted bntween them and the. ooiuttiie^ 
whence they caiue.. Settlements of the Greeks on. the 
coast of Asia Minor. Causes of the wealth and refinement 
ta whieh ti»«*IoniiuTS attained) Thej were the first among 
d)e Greaks who becfNno dis^tBgaished bj litentare. B«i9» 
lutions of Ionia, and period after which it formed a part oC 
. the Persian Empire.. 

Ths ioliabkuiiff of Giroeoe f<»nned mdy a^smaS 
part of tboBe vAlo were of Grecian extractiom 
The coasts of ilaly, of th€f Eiixine 8ea^ of iSm 
HidleqioDt) and of Asia,, were peopled by cefonie^ 
who long- retained the language and manmra iff 
liR Gceek^. and boasted of their descent irom tbaC 
Hiastoioar people. .Some of these icdoniee, were 
&ltnded by men who chose rtftbor to abandoii 
Aflir mtive country than Ute und^r the dominioii 
€>f a tgrmnt^ others by^ Gra^ who had bee^k 
chmafirom Amr possessions^ by the irmpfton of 
so>Bieharhaioua|rU)e, or who wished to eaeehang^ 
a. hsrvm and inhospitaible^ ^^^ n^ &&<! fertili 
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soil ; but most of them owed their origin to a pe- 
culiarity in the situation and manners of the 
Greeks. During .the rude ages in which Greece 
sent forth most, of her colonies, manufactures 
and commerce were almost unknown ; and agri- 
culture was so imperfectly understood^ that, the 
soil could support few besides those who were em- 
ployed' in its cultivation. Independently of this 
circumstance, the Greeks did not consider the pros- 
perity of their country as at all dependant o|i the 
number of its Inhabitaqls. They imagined that, 
when unnsually populous, a state generally dis- 
played an excessive fondness for war, and, becom- 
ing desirous of wealtli as the only means of afford- 
ing subsistence to all the members of the com- 
munity, gradually lost the love of independence^ 
and sunk into slavery, luxury,- and vice. Under 
the influence of this impression, Lycurgus and 
most of the ancient l^tsiators, &ced the number of 
individuals who in their respective states should be 
adnMtted to the character of citizens ; and in the 
klea of a perfect government- which Plato has 
sk^tdhed in his imaginary republic, he inculcates 
the necessity of preventing its population fromex- 
ceeding the limiu which hehas ass^ed. At home 
4hm the Giieeks could make no pEOvisioii fer that 
gradual increase pf population which takes place 
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iat every fltBte not desolated hy pesdieiice or 
•fiumne; and consequently were often under tlw 
voeessity of sending colonies to tbosie comtriiefl^ 
^wbert^ fifom the defect of peculation, or the nn^ 
ivarlike chaiaoter of the inhabitants, they eouU, 
inost easily find, an establishment. 

There generally subsisted a Tery intiBS^^ coo- 
nezion between a colony and the state by which it 
•^ras fcmnded. The colonists regarded with vencMp 
tion the country in which were the tombs of tbcar 
SBcesUNRSy and the most ancient temples- of their 
god%; and- considered themselves as bearing the 
<aaaie relation to it, in which children stand ivt a 
-jmr^t. When ahe was attacked, they hastened to 
iier asMstanca On occasion of any danger which 
^Areatened them, th^ applied to her for counsel or 
aid^ and often chose one of her cittaens as theiir 
general to lead them agunst the enemy* la her i«- 
ligioQS sokmnities^ they sent dqmtalsons of their 
coun t rymen ta add to the splendour of the festival ;: 
40x1 treated widi peculiar distinction any of her 
"Cttiaens by whom they were visited. Thougk 
.'boaad to pay every respect to the states whenoe 
.they derived llmr origin, the Giecian eolonias 
vpere ki no degree under titmr auhjeotioo. The 
tBoBNUBs, who planted colonies only in die e0tt» 
Ides which they had eonquerad, and who defended 

e 
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them with the same zeal as i^iiy part of the do^ 

niinions of Rome, might require them to con* 

£ribttte> theiir proportion of troops and of money 

-for the support of the government by which tbejr 

were protected. With the Grecian cdohies the 

case was different. They had been left to choose 

lor themselves the place of their settlement, and by 

llieir own efibrts to expel the barbarous tribes by 

which it was inhabited ; and if sometimes they de^ 

fived assistance from the parent state, they never 

failed to repay it by the alacrity with which, when 

she was exposed to dagger, they hastened to her 

^relief. In the administration of their government, 

^accordingly, the Greek colonies acted as indepaa* 

clent states: they chose their own magktrates; 

they enacted their own laws; they paid no tri«- 

tinte; and considered any attenlpt of the parent 

-state to iniringe these rights, or to establish an 

Buthority -on any other foundaticm than that of 

latitude and affection, as dissolving all conneauon- 

iietween them. During many years, indeed, Athens 

;e»icted tribute from her colonies in Asia. Tbia 

power, however, was not exercised for several 

hundred years after they were planted, and arose^ 

'not in consequence of any right which she derived 

•from being the state whence they originally cani^ 

))tttfrotn having extended her coiiqutests over the 
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whole of the part of Asia in 'which ^hey wei^ 

situated. 

Of tn«ay of the Grecian colcmies, but little 
mention is made by ancient higtorians ; and to uft 
the particulars recorded of others adre far- from 

, being interesting : but one of them rose to such 
eminence, and had so powerful an influence on the 
ttfiaks of Greece, as to be deserving of particular 
attention. From a very early period, the Gredu 
bad formed the three great divisions of Dorians, 
^dSoIians, and lonians; the Dorians and ^^Solians 
having sprung from the descendants or subjects of 
Doras and iBolus, two scms; and the lonians 
{paring the same relation to Ion, a grandson ci 
Deucalion, King of Thessaly. During the Tro- 
jan war, a tribe of lonians was ii^ possession of 
Achaia. On the return of the Heradidse, which 
haj^ned eighty years after the taking of Troy, this 
tribe wad driven from Peloponnesus, and soi^ht 
refuge in Attica. The Athenians having long 
been the chief branch of the lonians, they were re-» 
ceived with kindness i but as Attica, in consequence' 
cf their arrival^ became more populous than was 
supposed to be consbtent with die welfiire of 
the stat^ Neleus and Androdus, two sons of the 
iUiUrtrions Codras,^ who were dissatisfied with the 
4iboUtt<m of the regal power at Athens^ formed 
C2 
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^ dmga cif intkiiig « tettlMiMt in soma fiate^ 
country, and led into Asia Minor a niunoroM c^ 
lony of lomaat and Athenians. Having expcMed 
lk9 burbaious nalioils vho mbal»tod a pavt^itft 
CMbSt, they tecdc posteauon of a territory rfxut 
Ibrty niiles in breadth and 400 in kiq|th;^ aad 
from the divimoa of Gireeks to which thqr b»- 
longedy gajre it the name of lonia^ No- €wmtxj 
ever made more rapid progress ia wealth and ro» 
jioement. At a time when the inhabitants^ of the 
■oontinent of Greece were plunged m jgnorancc 
and barbatity, and cultivated only fhe meet 
neccfssary art% the ionians yraded wkh nMSt of 
the known ^aitersi of the world; wmte &i&Bk^ 
gnished by the skill to which th^ had attained 
in archkeetnre and sWmary, and had preduoej 
many of those oaraposltionft of gaiius. whioh we 
still peruse with. delight* 
. It has justly been observed by the aiHthov of ihe 
Weahhof Mations, that in bo situation do menaooB* 
'Cr attain toopnlenoe than in acolony. Tho4isltEW^ 
tiena of rank- and fortune hehig there ftr some tiBM 
jmknowiiy they art not dispirited by Ae feieUng m£ 
inequality. £v«iy individiiai can oblaiD aa amgk ' 
]andatheiaaUe'to<oollifafte; aiidrdd^are] 
to edcertion by Ae assniance thai m 
4md' skill wiU tiaable hm not m^U^motifuan^ith 
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haM to rfi^ ftbofe ikose airoaiid iitlttv 
Im-' the minds <^ the loi^ums, there was a still 
sMmger spring to ai^ivity tittd emtnence. Bdbrq 
^bsy left Giteece, the Iwe of iibsrfjr bad teStep. toat 
4MnMiii|f lkmooiii^;men;eiid the sovei^eigfis eith^ 
4UftrMt itftteS'lHid dther been fafttiisfaed, or were 
#Uiged to sabmit to the c<Mitrol of the assemblieti 
•f the peofilew Actuated by the same s^rit, the 
loniiins sooti shook off the authority of Ndeus 
jukI An<boelas; and in all the distrids mto whieh 
iMr country was divided, ^tabUshed a forth of 
fo^^trnmentmoredemocratical than any^hich thett 
nested m Greece, In such A situation, they had 
Mlt^iaerety the feeling of security » They acquired 
the vigour and energy of mind which are naturally 
femed imder a iSree c<Histilutioii, and- which, in 
•nuy pufwit i& which Kgacaa engage, qualify 
thsfls fiir rising to distinctimi. 
• .During a long period, the inhabitants of the 
joobtJiieiit of Greece made little progress towai^ 
vefiaemeiit, in ccmsequenee of the continual dissen* 
ems and wars in which the dlflerent states were 
engaged with each other. The loniat^s, on the' 
iwariarary, considering themselves as members of the 
same family, always lived in itarmony ; and bein^ 
long undwtarbed by any foreign enemy, had abun-* 
eUitieitttreito ksproye tl^ advantages which^they 
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wjoyed. Even in the most barren connlry, %nth 
a people would have been prosperous* Is U sar« 
pricing then, that in Ionia, th^ finedt dimate in the 
world, where by very moderate labour the soil pro- 
' duces evei7 thing necessary for the subsistence of 
man, they became one of the most opnlent and 
floorishing nations of antiquity ? As Ionia abounds 
in safe and capacious harbours, the attention of its 
inhabitants was early called to navigation. Th^ 
exchanged the surplus of their own productions 
for the commodities of jEgypt and the other couik 
tries with which they traded ; and by sdling them 
in the upper parts of Asia, drew to themselves a 
tonsiderable portion of the wealth of these fertile 
legions. 

When men have acquired the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, they begin to apply to the 
cultivation of the fine arts; and, ^ager to decosrate 
their bouses, their temples, and their dlies, wp§xe 
no expense in the enoouragem^it of those, by 
whose taste or skill they may be enabled to render 
tliese most el^ant or spl»did« The first attenq»t8 
pf the Ionian artists were rude; but their emuhH 
tion of each other, joined to the desire of obtainii^ 
the public approbation, gradually rendered thcor 
efforts more successful; and at a period when 
Qreece did not possess a single monum^t of the 
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tttfly there existed in Ionia many of those edifice* 
the roios of which still exhibit some of the most 
finished models of architecture ever produced by 
human ingenuity. In a country so flourishing a$ 
Ionia, many employ in die cultivation of literaxy 
genius that leisure^ which wealth enables them to 
enjoy. This natural progress of the human mind 
iMqspened to be accelerated in Ionia* Homer was 
bom there; and from the early period at which be 
floorished, his poems continued to be fiunillarto 
lus eowntcynm) and at all their festivals and pub* 
lac entertainments were sung by the rhapsodists, a 
dass of men who made it their employment to re« 
mte his rersed. An acquaintance with his inimi«» 
table producticms inspired every individual with a 
fiooidaess for poetry; and an attention to the won« 
derful art and genius which he hasdiq>laycd, en« 
abled even the earlier writers of Ionia to attain to 
tuicommon correctness of taste and beauty of ex« 
pression. The elegies of Simonides were admired 
by the Greeks, even when most distinguished by 
dieir eminence. in lit^ature; and in the different 
species of the ode, AIcipsus and Anacreon reached 
a. degree of perfection which Horace himself haa 
been und>le.to surpass. Long after the age of 
Aese iUttstriotts poets, the artists and aut||ors of 
lenia were allured to Athens by the rewards 
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whick Pericles held feith ito the eKerlidns •€ 
genios; and bjr the inflneBce of their exmfie^'C^BM 
Inbiited to the surprisiag rmpidity tvith ^ibkh 
literature and the fine arti advanced to per&ntioii 
at Athens. > 

• like the inhabitaBte of the cantiaeiit of OiBeoe;^ 
the Ituiians were peMcoatriy fiafnd of music;^ aiid 
betides the unkenal practioe of it as aa Bft» bate 
shown the estimation in which ihey held k by that 
fiom of the Onsek language which from theniiHiA 
the name of Ionic.- In conseqaenoe of ▼aBiom 
chaages in .words with which every daisical 
adbolar is finniliar^ they smoothed the liarshBesa of 
expression which o&en ocoars in the rOredk bai« 
guage as spoken by the Doriaas and JSkdians, and 
gave to their dialect a aoftoes^ a mdiodfyaadjai 
elegance^ which those unacquainted with itwiUfiBA 
a difficulty to conceive. 

' For. several ages after ihe settlement, of tbm 
Greeks in Ionia» thqr remained completely inda» 
pendent and were not attacked by any power 
superior, to themselvea. On the aecsssion oE 
Gfcesos to the tbrooe of.Lydia, the wealth and 
fertility of Ionia made him desirous of annesiog it 
to^hts dominions ; and the greatness of his mililaigr. 
inroe^ Joined to the efieminateand nnwari&e d*» 
aader of its inhabitaBl% soon enabled bias ioj 



der k ^riiiiitary* When Cyni« vfis prep&rifig. Co 
make war against Croesus, he offered very.£imKflr«* 
able t^4m of alluuMe to tW^ lotiiims^lf tb^ would 
MftiBt him against that prinee t but such was tfao 
mildness with whi€ii they bad bom treated by 
Cmmus, that they fek no desire' of regaining in* 
4fpendenc6^ and rejected the proposals of Cyrus* 
After his conquest of Lydia, th^ oflered to be^ 
come bis aUies; but then he disdained to accept 
thrir friendship ; and having sent an army into 
Ionia, soon rendered it a part of the Persian em* 
pirc* Cyrtis and his successors aQowed the loiMana 
to retain thdr rel^ion^ property, and laws, and 
cotttented themselves with requh-ing die service of 
a small nui^ber of troops in war, and an annual 
tfibule^ the amount of which bore no proportion 
to what might have been drawn from so opulent a 
province. 

To secure the possession of Ionia, Ae Persian 
kings wcft accustomed to entrust the civil govern^ 
meat of each of its cities to some one Ionian on 
ii^hose fidelity liiey relied. This practice was in** 
jndieioos. With the view of obtaining an inde-* 
pendevt authority, some of these men instigated 
tbrir 0M8Mymen to take i^ arms against th^ 
FlBfttanS) while other availed themselves of their 
power lysd&tonce from the seat of gov^timent to 
85 



acquire wealth by the plunder olf thm Mow* 
chisent. 

Dttrmg the reign of Darius, the aon of Hyft* 
taspes, the lonians threw off their independence on 
that prince; and being assisted* by the Athenians^ 
made an incursion into Lydia, and burned Sardis^ 
the principal cily of Asia Minor. They were soon 
brou^t anew under subjection to Darius; and 
during the eventful period of the Persian war» 
which originated from the aid granted them by the 
Athenians, were obliged to fight against their 
pountrymen. After the battle of Mycale^ ihey again 
shook off the Persian yoke ; and at the glorious 
peace to which Cimon forced Artaxerxes to sub^ 
mit, were declared to be perpetually independent* 
A short, time after being emancipated from tlie 
dominion of Persia, the lonians were oonq>elled to 
submit to the power of Athens, and found that the 
governmoit of a democracy was far more oppres- 
sive than that of the Persians* At the conclusion 
of the Peloponnesian war, the fell of Athena re** 
stored them to liberty ; but at the peace of Antalf 
cidas, Ionia was acknowledged to be a part of the 
Persian empire, and from that time never recovei«d 
its independence. After the lonians became opu- 
lent and luxurious, they do not seem to h^ve beeu 
actuated by the same ardent love of liberty as the 
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inlfabiiatits of the continent of Greece. When 
Cyrus had made himself master of Lydia, Bias of 
IViene proposed that they should abandon Ionian 
and enjoy independence in Sardinia ; and during 
the Persian war, the Spartans offered them settle 
maits in Greece. .On both occasions, they re^ 
fused to forsake their country, disregarding the 
possession of liberty, when only to be purchased 
lyy the sacrifice of lu:icury and wealth. 
- At a very early period, the Greeks made a nnm- * 
ber of set0ements on the coast of Italy ; and the 
[^barites, o^e of these colonies, have often been 
celebrated aspossessing a military force of 300,000 
inen, and as having carried luxury to an excess be*- 
yond what was ever known in the jich and effemi- 
nate countries of Asia. Whatever circumstances 
may have given rise to this opinion, there is not a- 
doubt of its being unfounded;* Herodotus, wIkt 
occasionally mentions Sybaris, and who flourished 
not lopg after the period asi^igned for its greatness^ 
sever alladf s to its military power, nor to the cfie-* 
dinacy of its uihabitantd ; and as their country 
muS'SmaU,- and they earried on no foreign com* 
sieice,/and had mines neither dPgoM nor silver, it- 
wa9 impossible 4hat they could possess such an^ 

' * Diodorus Siculus by vihom these particulars bare beep. 
Itlated^ 18 a crdlaloud and inaccarate historian. . ^ 
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9niiy,t>r that with the utaaofit finidae^ for pkawiNS 
th^ could to any great decree indulge lhem«etiye» 
in luxury. Little is known with any certaa^ty^ 
the history of Sybaris. About the age of SokN% 
its citizens had attained to considerate power, luid 
held in subyection twenty-five cities on the coast of 
Italy. The citizens having long beesu distracted by 
the same iacdons which prevailed in the states ctf 
Greece, the democratical party at length acquired 
a decided ascendency, and banished 500 of the 
principal inhabitants-. Being displeased with the 
protection afforded to these exiles by tbenei^lxMur* 
ing state of Crotona, the Sybarites natarched in a 
body against the Crotonians. In this espeditioa 
they were totally defisated ; and the army of the 
enemy having pursued them into their own terri- 
tory,, took Sybaris, and reduced to slavery, or put 
to flight, the whole of its inhabitants. 'For fifty* 
eigbt years the territory of Sybaris remained com* 
pletely desolate. The CrotoniaBs could nc^ people 
it themselves, and would not allow any colony t» 
settle in their neighbourhood. At the end of thk 
period, the descendants <^ the ancient inhabitaBfii^ 
accompanied by a number of Tbessalians and 
.Athenkms, found means to estidilish themsdvea j» 
the country of Sybaris^ and to build there anew 
city of the name of Thurium. The same dissen* 
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sions, however, which had prevailed at Sybarls, 
soon broke out at Thurium, and its citizens never 
attained to any considerable degree of eminence or 
power. 

*^* On the subject of this essay, tbe reader may consult 
Bougainyille, Diss, sur les Metr. et Colon.; St. Croix, de 
TEtat. des Col. des Anc. FeupL^iierodot. Hist. ; and Strabon. 
Oeogr. passim. 
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ESSAY XX- 

ON THE GOVEENMENT, MANNERS, AND 
RELIGION OF THE PERSIANS. 



Base and extent of tbe Persian empire. Means by which 
such extensive dominions were acquired. Power of the 
King absolute, and liable to abuse. Government of the 
provinces contrived with wisdom. Restraints on the au* 
thority of the satraps. Manner in which the Persians 
carried on war. Revenue of the Persiau empire. Only a small 
proportion of it paid in money. Religjion of Persia totally 
different from that of the Greeks. Of great antiquity, but 
reduced to a system and improved by !Soroaster. Ao- 
count which it gives of the creation of the uuiverse, and 
the mixture of good and evil in the present state of things. 
Cause of the reverence with which 'the Persians regarded 
the sun and every kind of fire. Office of tlie Magi. In 
consequence of the extent of their knowledge, the vulgar 
supposed them to^ possess some degree of supernatural 
powen 

P£R8IA, properly so called, was a small moan- 
tainous district of Asia. Before the time df Cyrus 
the Great, the Persians seem to have been tributary 
to the Medes; but, under the conduct of that able 
.and warlike prince, they rendered themselves in*> 
d^endent, and subdued the powerful kingdoms of 
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Media, Lydia, and Babyl<Mi. It is not surprising 
that the urms of the Persians ivere so enrinently 
sacces^I. In consequence of the barrenness of 
their soil, they were strangers to luxury. From 
iheir youth they were almost perpetually employed 
in hunting or the exercises of war; and when led 
on by such a general as Cyrus, proved far superior 
to the inhabitants of the more fertile countries of 
Asia, who, besides being sunk in effeminacy, were 
strangers to discipline and the art of war. Another 
circumstance apparently un&vourable to the Per« 
$ians became one of the chief causes of their suc^ 
cess. The troops of the other nations of Asia 
f^ere principally composed of cavalry. With the; 
Persians the case was different. Their country 
bring unfit for the rearing^of horses, and thego«^ 
vernment bein^ too poor to purchase them from 
any other quarter, the strength of their anpy- 
idways consisted of foot^ It has justly been dlH 
served, however, that in every age the greatest 
rictories have befn gained by infantry. At the 
battle of Marathtm, the Athenians had no horse; 
and the Rpmans^ as well as the northern' nationa 
who overturned the Roman empire, made theii^ 
conquests v/itb armies, almost the whole of which: 
fought on foot. Cavalry, even when trained with 
the utmost sjkill, is found to be incapabk of resht* 
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kg the fina add regular attack of a ditcipIiMd 
bady of infimtry ; and whai tbrowa into confiisiocit 
tan jarely be breugbt bade with ai^ oisder into 
Ifae field. 

The dominions of Cyrus^ when joined to E^pty 
libich was conquered by his son Cambyses^ and to 
a part of India «id>dtted by Daria% formed one nS 
the moat extensive empires recorded ia history* 
Besides several tributary kingdoins left andefthe 
government of their own prince% the dominioitt 
of fbe Persian m^sarch ext^ded tixmt two 
iboiisand miles in lengthy and nearly nine hmuhed 
in breadthy and coiiipreheiided onuay of the mea6 
populooB^ and fertile countries in the wovld. The 
ipineniment of Persia was despotic The fnoperly 
and the life of every individnid m the^&qpire w«i6 
anb^t to the power of the sovere%iu AU who 
approached him pros^ated themselves in hie pte* 
aeiace; additessed him as a superiear bmag, laid 
aeknowledged themselves to be his ahores^ Whas; 
GisbrfBs, m Assyrian nobleman^ joined <Cyn» ia 
his e99>editioa against Babylon, he threw hhnsrif at 
the feeft of that pririce^ and saU to him^ ^ Sd^t&i-aift. 
Mf/temof Hm 9rt}fi^fiMxi» xai iaknJ'* TUa idbfact hm* 
gM(^ WassoitabldtothemaaMcaaf iheAaiirtioi 

;* ^ I l^ve lajttdf iq^ to yott iMdi M an aUy and a itova.'^ 
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«ra befera the fiHmdatiiMi of the Penieii?eii^f% 
and appears fto hinrejbeai the slyk la wUch thoia 
even of ibe higfaest^iBiik aad enuoeiioe weve^ftr 
peeled to addness their soverdgD* 

Plato mentions that much attenti«to iffas b^ 
Jitowed ^n the «duo«lionef the PertiaB pnno^ ; 
and that the ablest and most res pe e lri i lc aasft Ja 
the state were eaiployed, te^instoiot them in ^e 
knowledge of die most efieoliial means of pm? 
mating the happiness of their snlgeolS) aiid tofcim 
their minds to the practice of virtne. Ontheiraov 
eassion to the throne^ the effects x^ tfais'eibiQataNi 
Utte greedy ittt. PerpetaaHysurronaded witkitatn 
taeeis who repeesantadtbsir will as thjS standard of 
ri|^' and accostonied to considBr aullianstof 
their feUow creatuiieB 4is ready to exaonte enwry 
widi which they Ibraied^ tfaey.too often ac<yiiilMl 
8nBhanansol«ice:andiai{Nitieaee of oontiadietiott 
as betiayed them ^iato actsdtrftfae gmiMal iifttstiM 
and oj^prsttsion... Pytheas, wLydian ;<rf iaimsaan 
aomlth^ who Iwd entertained Xeraoss^and the wfaabr 
of 'hit anny on their march to Abgrdasi ai|d to 
wimin the king had promised tb.gmi^ any dUnig 
wiiidihe dioae toasky veatored toreqaestthatthft 
ddestof his five sens might he allowed toiWmifai 
athomefiirthe proteotioQ of^hisv|Mropcety. Fair 
ftom gmli^g this nataraL desire of tha ohLBM% 
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Xmces repirottdied him for presuming to with, that 
^fie of bis faoiily should be exempted from a ser^ 
Tioe in whieb he himself was engaged, and com^ 
manded the son to be put to death before the c^ea 
efhisJkth^. 

: Though the caprice or cruelty of the sovereigu 
gometimes proved &tal to the nobles or those em« 
ployed about his person, the Persians in general 
im^ for from being victims of oppression* The 
ntemal administraticni of the state was conducted 
wilb consummate wisdom, an^ had probably been 
Mutriired by the comprehensive genius and liberal 
mind of Cyrus. The Persian empire was formed 
into twenty great divisions, and over each of them 
was appointed a satn^ or governor, to whont 
was entrusted the supreme civil and military power 
within his province. Though extensive, the author 
lity of the satraps was not uncontrolled. In every 
district the commanders of the cities and forta were 
ikmiinated and removed by the king; and, bdng 
inatmcted to oommunicate to goverameixt any ad 
€l bppressioa comnutted by the satrap c£ the 
provincevgeu^^y deterred him from any abuse 
of his^ power. To focilitate the conveyance of int 
teUguiioe, oonriiers were stationed at small ^s-^ 
tanbes.from eadi bdier^ and were conttntLally chxi- 
ploped in carrying dispatdies from all the difibrent 
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parts (^tbe empire to the court of the :sovereigii# 
Tliere can be no doubt that ibis practice suggested 
the idea of the modern iovention of posts ; but, at 
established by Cyrus, it wa^ entirely a political ih«^ 
atitution, bdyQg intended neither for the coih 
venience of individuals nor the improvement i>{ 
commerce. 

A restraint of a still more effectual kind was lai^ 
pa the power of the satraps. Once every yetar^ 
the sovereign himself, or some persons on whose 
fiddity he could depend, and who thence were 
^Ued the eyes and ears of the prince^ visited all the 
provinces of the empire^ and made a minute inquiry 
into the.situati<Hi.of the people* If the inhabit 
tants of a district were wealthy and indusiriows, the 
^atrap was applauded, and an addition was gene* 
rally macjie (o the ext^at of his government. I^ 
pn the contrary, their number had diminished^ if 
they n^lected agriculture and the arts, or ex^ 
}iibited any marks of poverty or wretchedness, the^ 
^trap was concluded to have been guilty (if ne|^i» 
genc^ or oppression, and though accused of bo 
prime, was immediately removed from his ^veite? 
inent. By this attention to the welfare of the people^ 
gnd by the rewards, bestowed on those individuals 
who distinguished themsdves by their skill is 
agriculture and improvement in the arts, the.ia^ 
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dosby mdivealth <yf tlus PemamlbeeaiBe supmrni; 
to those of most of the natimis of ftntiqai^ ; muA 
junidst the turbalenoe and factiom wkuitk difttr«c«ad 
ihe d^nocmticiA states of Greece^ its iiAaMtaiits 
often regarded with eavy the trsnqam^ sad aaoiH 
irity of Ae sobjficts of Fetsia. 

From the time of Cyrus the Great, the Ponitttt 
ptiiicas were most attentive du^ jiistioe slMcmld be 
fisoperly administered tfaroogfaoutthttr^btnlnioiiai 
The judges whom they apf)ateited ^vere always 
Boes advanced in yeafs^ and dtstingoidied by aluK^ 
and virtue; and, wbeik convicted of e<miipti<m at 
^fppt&kiim, were puUicly punished willi seveiilyw 
The Persians rarely inflicted the punishment of 
death)^ and in their judicial proceedings displayed 
an equfQr and humanity, not alwi^ to be SomA 
oinong the most civilised slates of Greecew 
' During th6 life of Cyrus the Great, the PefsiattI 
vrare fer aupertoif in the iirt of wto to the other na* 
fions of Asia* Sooii after his death, they seem to 
liave^opted the manners of the countries wMA 
ibey conquered, and lb have become no less elRn 
minateand unwarlike than the inhabitants of Medii 
smd Babylon. T\e number of troops sent into the 
field by the successcMrs of Cyrus was id ways im 
mense$ these princei^ supposing 'a numerous army 
to aoeocd with the greatness «nd ext^t of thdr 



.^mpire^ loid to be. the most dBbctnal maans of ^#^ 
;Mtmg Bttooesfls.. Tha Persian arnica Here oftea «^ 
tendod by die wtyes and cbildi^en of the 8oldkr% 
It was-bcdieired that in the erent of a balille er&j 
iniffividiial would %bt with greater courage while 
^defeoding diose for whose aafety he was most acdif> 
«ttoa(; but the uaconvenieooea of mdk m praetice 
>w^!e ftr niore than sofiicaeiit to coeiiledMlaiioe 
this adbantage. It preyented the eel^ority of motttai 
4K) iniportai^ to tibe succeM of mi army; it often 
oa»siojied a flcarchy of proviaicxis^ andit geniNraUj 
gaive naeito &e awoie lusury in the camp to wfaidi 
the im>re wealthy of the Per»ims were aceuBtomed 
«l home. 

At- the age of twenty^ every Perdan was ^irolkd 
io the army ef the king, fmd, from that period till 
Jhia i^Beth year> could at any time be caUedottt 
into the field* Soon after the death of Cyni% 
jBawbry feimed the stfength of Ae Permn 
amy. The horses^ aa well as Adr ridere^ weK« 
completely cohered wi& armour^ a practice 
4idopfted by maii^']Mtion& of anti^ity^ bat oei^ 
Mainly injudiekMss. It retarded the speed ef the 
^koraet; and when (b^ happened tOb fall, madrk 
heaiiif pomikkSat Aem to r&e fseei liieif|p*eiiild^ 
.WUfethe Fessiana Iboght ag^slrdie Egypliaaa 
^d Indiapfi^ natioBs. ^iU more effimiMte tiMie 
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ihemaelveS) tbqr continued to be saccessful ; but 
when they turned their arms against the Greeley 
« people animated by the vigour of mind which 
liberty inspires, and the smallness of whose milt* 
tary icMrce obliged them to make various improve- 
ments in the art of war, the inferiority of the 
Persian mode of warfare became apparent. It was 
Bot merely at Marathon and Platteae, that the Per- 
oabs were vanquished by the Greeks. In the heart 
of Asia, Xenophon, Agesilaus, and Alexander, de- 
feated them in every battle which they ibught, and 
showed the inefficacy of the number of an army 
^hen destitute of discipline and military skiU« 

DuHng the reigns of Cyrus and Cambyses, no 
fixed revenue was exacted for the service of the state. 
The different provmces sent voluntary contribu- 
tions to the sovereign, and he demanded any ad- 
ditional sums which might be needed for the 
support of the government. Darius waA aware of 
the^ disadvantage of this practice ; and, with the 
<new of correcting it, laid a statement of certain 
tumual taxes before those, who had the best means 
of being acquainted with the productions and 
(Htiuitton of the different provinces of the empire. 
•They all dedared them to be moderate; but SQ 
much was Darius afraid of oppressing his subjects* 
that he required only half the amount o{[ what he 
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iiad proposed. The tribate in money exaeted ' 
Ifom Ionia, Pamphylia, Lycia, and some oontigur 
ons districts, amounted to the very moderate sum 
of 400 talents, or 90,0002. ; and there is reason to 
believe that all the provinces of the empire wcore 
treated wj\h equal indulgence. 

Besides a certain proportion of money^ every 
country was required to supply the government 
with the articles which it produced in the greatest 
abundance. One furnished com, another cattle^ 
another horses; and Babylon alone was expected 
to support during four months of the year the 
whole army of Persia. It was by tliese taxes iu 
kind that the Persian kings defrayed the ordinary 
expenses of the state. >Xhe revenue paid in money, 
which seems to have amounted to 4,000,000/* ster- 
ling, was generally formed into ingots, and de- 
posited in the royal treasury, till some aneommw 
emergency required it for the service of govern* 
inent» This may account for the immense sums 
which, after the conquest of Persia, Alexander is 
aaid to have found in different parts of the empifi^ 

The Persian religion had no resemblance to that 
of the Greeks, It appears to have subsisted ill 
Persia Sox several ages befin^e the reign of Cyrus; 
but after the death of Cambyses, one of the priesta 
obtained possession of the throne by assuming the 
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Mmie-of kifl hrotbcr Sanerldis ; and the discovery ci 
hh inpostoi^ excked such indigoatiOD tbroaghoiit 
iPersia, that most oF die prieits were boaished tai 
IMittadeatfay and in- many of the provinces even 
tbe-rdigion kselif simk into contempt* It was at 
this period that 2k>roasteri a. man of low birth, bait 
^IboomiBon genios and learnings formed the plan of 
ipsslotfing and itipnrpiang the religbon of -hi^ goui^ 
try, and ofmaking it the means of his own aggran^ 
dizement. Having first appeared in Media, whece 
many were still attached to the ancient retigbn, he 
natf unM4 ^ character of a prophet, and pretended 
liiat be was sent by the Divinity to communicate 
tjie-most important knowledge to his coontrym^i^ 
To render himsdf the object of their reverence^ 
lie retired for a long time to a cave, and there lived 
lybe % man totally indtfFer^it to the affairs of the 
%Mirid^ and entirely occupied with the revelaiiona of 
the IKvine will with which he professed diat he was 
eooBsionally fiivonred. After haying published in 
Media the differait articles of his rel%ioa, he re» 
flsb^ to Bactrk, at that time under the gwers^ 
ment'of Hystaspes^ the father of Djmiis. Hys* 
tespes being a man of Utesokuca and science, was 
deligfited with the extensive and profound enidl* 
tion ejF Zoroaster ; and ashe^stillietaiDednpredip 
IscU^nfor the Deligion of his fi^en^ was pleattd 
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With any attempt to restore 1t, and still more with 
the many improvements on its doctrines made by 
. Zoroaster* Encouraged by the naraber of pro- 
selytes, whom through the influence^ of Hystaspes 
he procured in Bactria, Zoroaster went to the 
court of Darius ; and by his forcible eloquence and 
insinuating address^ made the king himself a con- 
vert to his religion, and persuaded him to enjoin 
his subjects to adopt it. From this period, it con- 
tinued for many ages to be the national religion of 
Persia; and, though in a great degree supplanted 
by the imposture of Mahomet, it is still professed 
by a numerous sect in the East. Without attempt* 
ing to distinguish between the ancient religion and 
the changes made in it by Zoroaster, I shall con- 
clude this essay with a short account of those par« 
ticulars respecting it which are most deserving of ~ 
attention. 

According to the Persian religion, then, there is 
one Supreme, All-perfect Being, who hath existed of 
himself from eternity, and who formed every thing 
which we behold. Under him are two inferior 
spirits ; Oromasdes, the angel of light, and pro* 
moter of happiness and virtue ; and Arimanes, the 
angel of darkness, and author of misery and vice, 
' Between these two spirits there e3dsts a perpetual 
warfare; and good or evil prevails in the world, 

R 
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aooordiBgafei thfe we or lite other happens to be 
superior* Thia conte^, however, is to cantincia 
only for a time. At the end of the present state 
of things, all who ever existed on enrtkare ag^a 
to be raised to life; the condttot of every. individual 
i& to be judged by the Supreme Beii^^ and wfafle 
Oromasdes and his: followers are to enjoy perpe? 
toal felicity, Aripaanes and his associates u'e to be 
banished from the abodes of Itghl^ and to sa£fec 
&r ever the punishment of their crimen 

The Persians regarded with reverence the suit 
ij3^dev€9ry kind of: fire: tlie purity, activity, and 
bri^nessr of fire having caused it to be considered 
^s the most perfect emblem of the Divinity, audita 
presence being thought the best means of enliveof^ 
ing devotion. In^ aU their supplicatbns^ accord* 
ingly,, they stood before the fire of the templ^ 
and turned their face$ to the sun. The fire ooEDi* 
tmually hepOalii^e in their tetnpks waftconndered 
Bs sacredk It had been kindled &om fire which 
Zoroaster ptetend^ tc^ have brought dowa.firom 
heavi»# . Itwa^^.fed' by a.particulair^kilidicif iraai^ 
and vias;6up{)osedtO'be polluted even: by the:brJQQdi. 
^' those who. af^praa^ahedit.^ ^^ 

' • It was Air this reason that the Magr' were required to have 
^eir moQ^» covered, when they went' near tile fire of any 
temple. . . 
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In P^ia, the priests hod the name ef Magiw 
Besides iratdiing* over the sacced fire^- they oeeaf^ 
aioaally xead to the people parts of the writings of 
Zoroaster, and addressed pray era to the Divimt?;^ 
ia behfdf of the king and for the welfare of their 
edBatry* In every district of the Persiair empire^ 
some- Magi of superior knowledge and exp&im^a 
wer^ appointed to inspect the conduct of the in* 
ferior priests ; and at Balch in Bactria^, there re* 
aided an Archiniagus, to whose jurisdicdon aU the 
priesta were amenable, and whose commands they 
wt^e bound to obey. The temple at Baick in 
which, he o0iciat^d was regarded as peodiarljr 
sacred*; and every Parian thought, that once in 
the cout*se of his life he wus bound to visit it.. 

From the time of Zoroaster, the Magi oof»4 
tinned for many ages to be distinguished by the 
accuracy and extent of their knowledge ; and in 
coiisequenpe of this w«ere not only held in m?^ 
verence by the people, and often consulted by the 
King in afiairs of state, but were visited by all 
who wished to attain to eminence in philosophy* 
Under the impression that they could not more 
effectually prejserve the respect of the vulgar than 
by concealing their more important discoveries^ 
the Magi were always unwilling to disclose them; 
and with the exception of the Persian kings, Tbe*^ 
r2 
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mistocles appears to have been almost the only 
person, to whom, in consequence of the cdmtnand 
of Xerxes, they communicated all the secretsr of 
their philosophy. Being unable to account for 
the operations, which by their skill in science they 
were accustomed to perform, the vulgar supposed 
them to be possessed of supernatural powers ; and 
thence the words, " magic" and " magician^** de- 
rived from their name, came to be used in the 
sense in which they are now employed. While 
distinguished by real science, the Magi made no 
such pretensions ; and were viewed in this light 
merely from the superiority, which an acquaint- 
ance with the principles of philosophy gives men, 
over those whose minds have not been enh'ghtened 
by science. 

%♦ On the subject of this essay the reader may consult 
Herodot. Hist. ; Xenoph. Cyrop.; and Strab. Geogr. pass.; 
i^ttt. in Themist»; and Hyde de Relig. vet. Pers. 
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AccViATiCMM^ mode of layiog, at Athens, 195. 

Achtean League^ nature <if, ^3, 3S4. Though dissolved by An* 
tipater, ^et soon renewed, 324. Character and views of 
Aratos, superintendent of the league, 335. Success attend* 
lag his plan of forming Greece into one great community, 
S26. His design nearly frustrated by Cleomenes, king of 
Sparta, 397, 388. Effects of the assistance given to the 
leagne by AntigODUs Doson, king of Macedon^ 389, 330. The 
league destroyed by the Romans, 331, 338. 

AehMia^ situation and soil of, described, 382, 323. 

Agt^ veneration of, at Sparta, 158. 

AgriaiUttre, importance of, represented at the Eleusinian myi* 
teries, 47,48. State of, at Sparta, II 8, 1 19, 153. 

Alcmteonidesy temple of Apollo at Delphi erected by, 24. 

Alexander the Oreatj anecdote of, at Delphi, 27. 

Ambiguity of the oracle at Delphi, 31, 38. 

AmphictyotUf council of, founded by Amphictyon, 92, 93. 
Changes made in it by Acrisius, 93. What states had a right to 
send deputies to it, 93, 94. Differences between the offices of 
nieromnemon and Pylagoras, 94, '95. Concourse of people 
during the meeting of (be council, 95. Objects of iis meet* 
iog, 96. This council bad the right of determining differences 
between independent states, 97. And was entrusted with the 
superintendence of the temple at Delphi, 21, 23, 100—102. 

AtmuenuniM of the Spartans, 154. 

AmSo; or Bard, 16. 

ApmUOf magnificent temple of, at Delphi, 23. Immense value of 
the offerings there, 24. Its superintendence confided to the 
Amphictyonic council, 100— 102. Account of the oracle of, 
26—38. 

Araius^ character and proceedings of, 385—329. 

Arcadia^ soil and climate of, 314. Character uf^ its inhabitants, 
314, 315« Their government, 316. The Arcadians passion* 
■ ately foad of music, 317. Opinion of Poly bins respecting lit 
HRect on their manners, 318. Reason why the neglect of it was 
valavottrable to the Cynethians, while attention to it softened 
<lie manners of the rest of the Arcadians, 319-^21. 
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jirchons, institution of, at Athens, 159. Their nomber and 
powers, 180. Particularly in courts of justice^ 193. 

Areopagus^ court of, its constitution and lurisUiction at AthenSy 
185—187, 189—191.. 

AristophanMy freedom of, in censuring the measures of the Athe- 
nian government, 276, 277. And in attacking the conduct of 
individuals, 277— 279. Partieularly Socrates, 280. His ridi« 
cule of the tragic poets, 281 ; and of the gods, 283. 

jlrmy of the Athenians, of what classes composed, 229, 250. 
Power of the ffr/^aniyof or generals, 230, 231. Divisions of 
the Athenian i nfantry , 23 1 , 232. Deficfaspoy .of tiw Atimiian 

. in £»i»tlry, 233. Pay of ibe differeat raakft of <o4dier9, 2S4» 
1235. Means employed by the AlbeaiaiM to iaspire tiMir sol- . 

. -dlefs with .valour, 236^-238. Their cmiaenoe in w«r« J389. 
lohuouuHty with which they treated Ihe vanquished, S40, fl41. 

«lrracAtotl, » celebrated Pancratiast, aaefidote of, .69. 

«^#««, «tat^of. In the bereic ages, 17, US. Elibcts df tbe Olgrafiic 
.fames on'tbe fine acts, 89. Kat caUvaaleAAt Sparta, 147. 

Asia Minor, accotintof Greek setilenentftAn- the coast of, S^Q^Sll. 

Assemblies of tbe people at fiparia, kccamit «f, 107 , 106. .Coi^ 
stitution of the assembly of the people at Atbani, 171— 178. 
0IIM powers, 174. 

Athens, situation of, 246. Was>grcat/ir tban was neeesiary for 
the a/Qcommodation of its inhabitants, 249. Notice of Hb 
principal buildings, 250, '851. Aecount of the -haiHboiir of 
Piraeus, 252,-253. Walls' and public gavdeas, 353, 2&4. Slate 

' -of Atheas when Cecrops cane into Attica, /1 55. Form of 
goveramcBt established by btai, 156. Changes introdaced 
ifito It by Theseus, and after ttie doath of GodNfe, 156—160. 
lAwsof Draco and their defects, 160, 161; aad of^fiolpn, 
462^164. His constitution of governneat .ovcrtoraed -by 
i*iststrat«i» 1 65-«»167. Government of bis son .Hippai^ciMis, 
J68. Democcacy restored, 169. Analsfsis of the constltatton 
established by Solon, 171—167, On the ad»iai«traiioa <of 
justice, 188—197. Punishments, fim^906. XtOMmeicc of 
Athens, 209, 210. Account of the money current th^re;^ 88 4 >« 
S56. fteveniK, 25$, 257. 

Aihmumu, different classes of, .2 II. Privilc|9Ct,;pniMiiis,>And. 
o^nlanceoftiie citizens, 211, 212^217. The^venMveiit of 
Athens unfavourable to the industry and happinasa of .the 
poorer citizens^ 1^16. Magaanuntty of the Jktbeataoa -ia-dop 
iance «f their liborty, 218, SI8-..^eU. «lttat«on ^ tte 
. ^wmucMor wittmgen, 221-^23f aad of the vtteMs, fiSS-^-fted. 
UPnfavoorable effeeis of the pravaleace of tlavkry an Ihe sIni- 
araetcr of the AtheaiaBS, £87. -On thatr military mttd, jwval 
.aiiatrs, 909--««7. Theirpricate -4ife, 2fi9-Hi9fi8. ^raalawnt 
4if the AllMMHBB WOMB, .266, .«67* £d«cation of .Ihe AAe* 
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tilian yoHib, 867—271. Their Atttntron to miwic, 87S. Their 

comedy, 873—287 ; and calendar, 288—299. 
AxifM^^ ao Athnnianpuoishment, accaaii<?(if, 196. 
Mtica, ftoiJ and a|ipearaoee .of, 206-^209. PatMifts, nanners, 

apd cu9ton3 of its inbabiiaDts, 210—226. 



^aniihtnent, an Athenian punishment, acceont of, 199. 

Benevolence of the ancient Greelcs, 11, 12. 

Slack broth of the Spartans, 120, 151. 

Bcsotia, geographical situation of, 300, 301. 

Boxing with the cestas, at Olympia, account of, 67, 63. 



•Gkfeftdaf (Afhenian), aceoiiat of, 28&r-^299* 

Cavalry of Athens, notice of, 233, 234. ^ 

Qeerfpsj iottitution by, at Athens, 156. 

Ceres, temple of, at Eleusis.*42. Account of the mysteries cele- 
brated there in hononr of her, 43— -52. 

Chariot race at the Olympic gameb, account of, 71, 72. Reasoo 
of its institution, 79, 80« 

Ckifdren, education of, at Sparta, 125, 126, 132—- 135. 

Ciiixem of Athens, privileges of, 21 1, 212. Their number, 212. 
Pursuits, 213 ; and opulence, 214. Manner in which the richer 
citizens found it necessary to employ their wealth, 215 — 217. 

' TThe government of Athens unfavourable to the industry and 
tbappiness of the poorer citizens, 218. Period during which 
^very citizen was bound to serve in the field, 229, 230. 

C/imo/e of Greece, counteracted, by the Olympic games, 78» 79. 
Of Attica, 208. 

Coins of the Athenians, value and kinds of, 254 — ^256. 

Colonies of Greece, causes of, 335. Connexion between them 
and the countries whence they came, 337. Colouies founded 
by the Greeks in Asia Minor, 339. Causes of the wealth and 
refinement to which the lonians attained, 341. Revolutions 
of Ionia, and period after which It formed a pi^rt of the 
Persian empire, 344—346. Grecian colonies in Italy, 347, 
348. 

^Comedyt ofrigln of, in Greece, 213. Poets, by whom it was in* 
troduced into regular form, 274. t Character of the old 
comedy, 275. Freedom of Aristophanes in censur-iog the 
measures of the Athenian goverameDt, 276, 277 ; ami in Bi> 
'taokini^ the coflduet of indivMuals, 97%— 279. Particularly 
Socrates, 279, 280. His ridicule of the tragic poets, 280» 
'2Sl. LtilNcrDm colours in which he sometimes exhibits the 
i;«df f MS, 886. €tanie(er «f the middle ouid new comedy. 
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'1K84, 285. ILxceUence of the cemedies of Meoaiidcr, S86, 
287., 

Commerce^ promoted in Greece by the Olympic fpimes, 90$ and 
by the meetings of the Ampbictyooic council, tl5. Commerce 
of the Atbeaians, 209, 210. Of the Conothians, SIO, SI I. 

Conquests^ why proliibited lo the Spartans by LycuripM, 144. 

ComtUution^ political, of Sparta, d*-Hnealion of, lOS — 1 16. Of 
Athens previously to the time of Solon, 155—^161. Examtnft* 
tiou of the constitution established by Solon, 171 — 185. 

Conviviality of the Athenians, described, 261-^263. 

Corinth^ situation of, 309. Its consequent advantages, 310* 
Extensive commerce of the Corinthians, 310, 811. Their ef> 
feminac}', 31 1. Revolutions and goverotnent, 312—314. 

'Chrn^ traffic in, by the Athenians, 210. 

Council of the Amphictyons, acconnt of, 92 — 102. 

Cowardice, infamy of, at Sparta, 127, 128 ; and at Athens, 231, 
238. 

Crtesui, ruin of, by the ambiguity of the oracle at Delphi, 31>d2» 

QfcU of Melon, account of, 290—295. 

D. 

IVjf, diTlsfoDs of, among the ancient Greeks, 286—288. 

Delphi, oracle at, pre-eminence of, 21. The situation of Delphi' 
peculiarly fitted to cherish a belief of the presence of some 
i)ivinity, 22. Magnificence of the temple there erected to 
Apollo, 23. 1(8 superintendence entrusted to the Amphictj-^ 
onic council, 23, 24, 100 — 102. Immense value of the ofTerinf^s 
made there, 24. Employment of the inferior ministen, ?5, 
26. Of the Tlp<i<pnrM or priests, 26. Of the Pythise, 87» 
Arts, by which the priests caused it to be believed that the 
Pythise were divinely inspired, 28, 29. Means nsed to obtain 
information concerning chose who consulted the oracle, SO* 
Ambignity and obscurity of its answers, 31, 32. Pernicious 
effects of a belief of its inspiration, 34, 35. Causes of' the 
decline of its credit in Greece, 36. Period when it became 
silent, 37, 38. 

Demosthenes, ifrrslstfble eloquence of, 307. 

Discipline, rigorous, observed at Sparta, 135, 136. 

Draco, laws of, at Athens, 160. Defects in them, 161. 



Edifices, principal, of the Athenians, notice of, 250, 251. 
Education, account of, at Sparta, 125, 126, 132-— 13&; and at 

Athens, 267— 272. 
EUutinian Mysteries, the moil remarkable of any, instituted in 

ancient timci, 39, 40. By whom iuttitutfd, 41. Splendonr 
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of liie temple where <hey were celebrated, 42. Occasion of 
the lesser mysteries, 42, 43. Oath of inviolable secrecy 
adminislered. to the ioitiated, 46. The cause of if, 53. Every 
thing: «n them explained by exhibitions, 46. Thcif design 
was to represent tJie importance of ag ricuUnre and civiliza- 
tion, 47 ; and also to iocnicate'the practice of virtue by teach- 
ing the doctrine of a fatnre state, and the unity and perfec- 
tion of the Supreme Being, 49—62. Why Socrates wonid 
never be initiated, 62. Decline and cessation of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, 54. 

ElitttUy appointed superintendents of the Olympic games, 58, 

'£XX)imSix0u, or judges of Greece, functions of, at the Olympic 
games, 69->G2. 

BntertainmetUi, public, how conducted at Sparta, 120, 160, 
151. Of the Athenians described, 261—266. 

lEpaminondas, conduct of, after the battle of Leuctra, S02---304. 

Ephori of Sparta, why instituted, 1 12. Qualificaiions and duties 
of these magistrates, 1 12—1 15. Remarks on their institution. 
116. 

Erectheust King of Athens, the founder of the Eleusinian mys* 
teries, 41. His design in instituting them, 49—62. 

Eu^vof, functions of, at Athens, 182, 18S. 

Evidence, how given at Athens, 195, 196. 



Ferocity, instances of, in the hecoic ages, 10. Cause of it, in 

the Spartans, 1S8, 139. 
JFVfies, severity of, at Athens, 197. 
Foot Race at Olympia, account of, 64—66. 
Foreigners, prohibited from entering Sparta, 120, 121. 
Future State^ doctrine of, taught in the Eleusinian mysteries. 

50—52. 

G. 
Garnet. See Ofympic Games. 

Garden*^ Urtificial, of Attica, 208. Public, at Athens, 253. 
Qeneralt of the Athenian army, by whom nominated, 179, 180« 

Powers of, 230, 231. In what manner they disposed of liie 

plunder taken in war, 236. 
Crods, notions concerning, in the heroic ages, 19, 14. The gods 

of Greece ridiculed by Aristophanes, 282, 283. 
Gold, prohibited at Sparta, 119. 
Govemmeut of Greece^ during the heroic ages, 3, 4. Of Sparta,. 

103—136. Of Athens, 156—205. Of the less, powerful 

atates of Greece, 900—333. Of the Persians, 962—958. 
Tpap"! irnptcMfiMff 175. 
Greece, divided into, aumerons petty states, faring the heroic 
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ages, 2, 3. Effiects of tlie clina(« of, eovnteract«d by the 
contests at Oi^npio, 78, 79. Polifical ^Ifeets of tbe-Olympic 
.|;anestoii the varioas atates of Grc*oe, -SS-*^. A cooflcxioo 
jireservrd betwaeo all the states of Greek eztraetloa, cliroagh 
the Amphiclyooic ceaaoil^ 6 OS. Aetount of their ealeo- 
dar, 288 — 295. Goveromeol and naoaeia of some of the less 
powerful states of Greece, 800 — 380. Acoooat of the Greeian 
colonies, 335—348.- By filMt arts the RomuiS obtaiaed pos- 
sessioa of Graoee,.^l , 332. 

H. 

04Hafa,u eoort of jusftce at Athens, powers of, \9^, 

Helots, barbarous treatment of, by the Spartans', 140, 141. *M%ce 

sometimes employed by them id, war, 146. 
Heroic Jges, polilical, civil, and moral state of Greece, daring^ 

1 — W, 
]BUrornnem<m, office of, fn the Amphlctyonic council, 96, 
Jiifp|MtrcA»s, ref gn of, at Athens; 168. 
Hippodrome at Olympia^ description of, 71. 
JSKsforj^ (ancient), the study of, facilitated by the institotion of 

the Olympic games, 90. 
Homer, influence of the poems of, 343. 
JE/or«es, rearing of, promoted in Greece by the dlymptc games, 

81, 82. 
Hospitalitif of the heroic ages, 12, 13. 

I, ' 
*Jtpofunifuu¥, office of, 94. 
*I«po<pavTijf, office of, 43. 

Infamy, an Athenian punishment, account of, 198. 
Infantry of the Athenian army, divisions of, 231, 232« 
Initiation, process of, in the Eleusinian mysteries^ 43,44,47-^2. 

Oath of secrecy taken by the initiated, 45. Its cause, 53. 

IVho were excluded from initiation, 48, 49. 
JTfiterest, rate of, at Athens, 210. 
Ionia, by whom .coloniaed, S39, 340. Oaiises of the ist^cflltfa mat 

refinenem attained by the ^nians, 84^. They ^asese the ftnt 
, junoog the GvcoIm who were .distloguisb^d tvy Utemio^^ 342 

.—344. Revolutions in Ionia, and period af ter ^blch it be- 

' canse part of the Persian empire, S44--*fti7. 
IpMtua, revival of the 01y«i|>ic games byi 57. X>bjeat ^hich 

he had to view, 58. 
Iklfy,'not\et ofiGreek colonies tn, SiT^-'M^. 
J9t^9, nuiaber of, at Athens, 191. 
Justice, bow administered at Athens, 186. 4j9m9 iff B»Km ic- 

specting the judicial power, 189. CoostitaltoB witf .pro- 

<ccediBgs of thif Araopagos, ^169, 'Hit. tOAof 
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courts of jiuticey l(il, Nanbcr of jwlirai |« tkn^ IQt. 
Manner in which they were ap{»oiate(t, 102. Faven^irtjw 
court of Hel w, 194. ]o what jnaoner accuMUlaas mmd je«i» 
dence wore broiif bt he|i|tre courts of jaslice at 'AAe&h 19B» 
PuoishncBto ip AMtied J»y tbem, 1 96-'.^6. 

K. 
Kings, iBConsidefftUc^ power of, darisg the iwioie ages, 6,- 6, 
. J?owers aod faoctioas af th« Kiagaaf Sparta, 1 10, li 1. Abto* 
kite power of t4ie Kiaft of Feraia, 863, 354. 

L. , 

Ijoeedwmon, See Sparta, 

LtacoKtOy situation of, before the age of Lyenrgus, 10^, I04.*- 

' See Sparta, 

Lands, equal division of^ at Sparta^'llS. How cultivated, 118, 
119,153^ 

Language (Greek), refinement of, in the heroic ages, 18, 19. 

Tjconidas and his three hundred Spartaps, brave conduct of, 13^ 

Liberttfy cherished and inagnaQimously defended by the Athe- 
nians, 2 18-^22 1. 

JJtfirature, discouraged at Sparta, 148, Emineoc^ iii, first at> 
tained by the lonians, 341. 

Lycurgus, changes introduced by, into'tfie gAvernment of Sparta, 
I04--^l 16. Means employed by him to prevent the introduc- 
tion of luxury litto Sparta, 1I6-— 122. Why lie wished his 
countrymen to be eminent in war, 124. Means employed by 
film to accomplish this end, 125->-135. 'Superiority of the 
Spartans, while they observed his laws, 136. The lmper£ec« 
.tions of his institutions considered, 137 — HI. 



Mtagi or Persian priests, account of, 363, 364. "" 

Jtlagnanimitif o{ the ancient Greeks, 8,9. Of theSpar(ans,lS9'<*-13I« 
JIfannerf, simplicity of, in the heroic ages^ 14— 16« 
Manufactures of the Athenians, 210. 
Jfffxims of the wise men of Greece, inscribed in the temple of 

Apollo at Delphi, ^. 
Meals^ number of, in the heroic ages, 15. Of the Atheniaofyi 

S60 — 266. 
Menander's comedies, eafcellence of, 284, *285, 
Messenia, conquered by the Spartans, 142. Restored to llheifty 

by Epaminondas, 143. 
Mrroixoi or strangers resident at Athens, condition of,* 221— ^l^^ 
MetoUf cycle of, 290. Improbability of so perfect a calendar 

being iirvented among a people ignorant of physical flclenc^ 

and Mtroaony, W\->9!95* 
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Mititanf affain of Athens, described, 2S9— 241. 

Mitford (Mr.) mistake of, corrected, 1Q7, note, 

Mometfof Achem, compmalion and value of, 254 — ^256. 

Momth$ (Grecian) always lunar, S94, 295. ^Names of the Athe» 
nian months and dajsof the month, 295, note; 296, note. 

Muthf state of, in the heroic a^es, 15. Cultivated by the 
Spartans, 150 ; and by the Athenians, 272. The Arcadians 

. passionately fond of this science, SI7. Opinion of Poly bin* 
respecting its effect on their manners, 318. Reason why the 
neglect of it was unfavourable to the character of the Cyns- 
thiaas, while attention to it softened the manners of the rest 
of the Arcadians, 319—321. 

"Mvfotynryost office of, 43. 

tUvrnptet fitxpet^ 42, 43. 

Mtftttries,. See Eleusinian My$teties, 

N. 

Navy of the Athenians, account of, 242—247. 
Jiofu>$tT9Uy functions of, at Athens, 181, 182. 



Olympic Ganus, origin of, 57. Revived by Iphitns, 57. His 
design in reviving them, 5S. The superintendence of them 
given to the £Iians,58 — 60. Office and power of the ExXi)vo- 
Fixdu or judges, 59 — 62. Quali6cations of the candidates at 
Olympia, 63. The games, where performed, 64. The foot 
race, 64, 65. Wrestling, 66. Boxing with Cestus, 67. The 
Pancratium,' 68. Anecdote of two Pancratiasts, 69. The 
Pentathlon 70. The chariot race, 7 1| 72. Reason of its in- 
stitution, 79, 80. Rewards and honours conferred upon the 
conquerors, 73, 74. Causes thereof, 80, 81. Beneficial phy<^ 
tical effects of the Olympic games, 77—79. Political ad- 
vantage resulting from them^ 83 — 85. The poetical contests 
nnd other circumstances connected with the games favourable to 
literature, 86—88. Effect of the games on the fine arts, 89 ; on 
commerce, 90| and in facilitating the study ofancientliisiory, 86. 

Oracle$, circumstances that gave rise to, in Greece, 20. Account 
of the oracle at Delphi, 2 1 —38. 

Orators^ precaution nf Solon to prevent them from becoming 
dangerous to the Athenian state, 174 — 176. 

O5^«x40/«of, or Ostracism, an Athenian punishment, account of« 
199. The beneficial or injurious cfftcts of it considered, 
«01— 205, 

P. 

Pamtings of the Athenians, immense value of, 252, note. 

Pancratium^ one of the Olympic games, account of, 68, 69. 
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Parnassus^ poetical description of, 3S« 

pay uf the Athenian army, 234, 235. 

Pentathton, one of the Olympic games, account of, 70. 

Persian Empire^ rise and extent of, 350. By what means such 
extensive dominions were acquired, S5 1, 352. Power of the 
kings absolute, and liable to abnse, 353, 354. Restraints on 
the authority of the satrups, 355. Manner in which the Per* 
sians carried on war, 356. Revenue of the Persian Empire, 
358. Religion of Persia, totally different from that of the 
Greeks, 359. Reduced to a system by Zoroaster, 360. Ae« 
count of its principal tenets, 361. Office of the Magi, 36^, 364. 

Phalanx of the Grecian army, form of, 2S2. 

Phiiopannen, character of, 3:^0. 

^^r/n, an Athenian punishment, account of, 199. 

Pindar^ remarks on the odes of, 88. 

Pineus, or harbour of Athens, account of, 252, 253. 

PisUtratvUy government of, at Athens, 165 — 167. 

Poetical contests at the Olympic games favourable to the ini<* 
provemeot of literature in Greece, 86,87. 

Polybius^ opinion of, considered, respecting the influence of 
music on the manners of the Arcadians, 319^321. 

PosU^ probable origin of, 354, 355. 

Private Lift of the Athenians, 258 — ^266. 
. Property^ little respected in the heroic ages, 9. Equal division 
of, atSparta, 118. 

ITfc^nTM or priests of Apollo, at Delphi, functions of, 26. Arts 
by which they induced the belief of the inspiration of the 
Pythise-, 28, 29. Their contrivance to obtain information con* 
cerning the dcbigns of those who came to consult the oracle, 
30. Were bhbeJ by Cleomeoes, king of Sparta,.34. And 
by Philip of Macedon, 35. 

TlpwTcaugor Prytanes, functions of, 17^8, 179. 

XluXi^yopaf, office of, 96. 

JPum«Amen<« inflicted by the Athenians, account of, 196— 205. 

Pylagorast office of, in the Amphictyonic council, 96. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, ruin of, by the ambiguity of the oracle 
at Ddphi,32. 

Pythife or priestesses of Apollo, at Delphi, account of, 27. 
By what arts the belief of their inspiration obtained, 28, 29. 
Ambiguity of their answers, 31,^32. 

Q 
QuaUfiaUions of the candidates at the OlyoipicgamcSy 62-— 64. 
R. 
, B^Ugion^ state of. In the heroic ages, 13, 14. Of theaocieot 
Persians, 353--364. 
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Mevenue of (he Athenians, 25&— S59* Of I he Persian €Bpire, 

S58. 
Mewards of the vktors at Olympia, T5. Causes (hereof, tT, 81. 
JRomant, arts of, for obtainiDg possession of tSreece^SSI, 332. 

S. 

Satrapsy or governors of provinces in the Pentan empire, re- 
Mraints on the authority of, 355. 

Sttuiie of Sparta, account of, 109. Constitotion Mid povrer» of 
' the senate at Athens, 171 — 179. 

Ships oftBttTf of the Athenians, construction of, 24t. Arrange* 
inent of the ranks of oars, by which they were rowc^, 843, 
S44. Modes of attack practised in engagements at 8es^ 945, 
246. Naval force of the Athenians, 247. 

5t7oer, prohibited at Sparta, 119. 

Slaves, immense number of, in Attica, 223. In what mftnner 
procured, and at what prices sold, 22S, 224. How employed^ 
224, 225. Treated witli less barbarity in Attica than in 
other parts of Greece, 225. Thongh far from • behig treated 
with mildness, 226. Unf^v«arable effect of the prevalence 
of slavery on the character of the Athenians, 127. €niel 
treatment of slaves by the Spartans, HO* 

SocUtyf rode state of, in the heroic Rges, 9 — ^13. 

Socrates, unjustly ridiculed by AristopbaneS) 280. Why be re- 
fused to be initiated in the £lco8inian mysteries, 52. 

Holon, laws and institutions of, at Athens, 162 — 164. Hi# con- 
stitotion of government overturned by Pisistratus, 165 — 167. 
Kzamination of tbe government established by him, 17 1 — 187. 

Sosfratus, a Paneratiast, anecdote of, 68. 

Sparta, or Lacedaemon, government of, before the time of Ly« 
curgns, 103, 104. Changes made by him in the different orders 

- of the state, 104-, 105. Assemblies of the people, 107, 108. 
Constitution of the senate, 109. Powersof the kings, 110, 111. 
And of the Ephorl, 112-^116. Mfens employed to prevent 
the introduotion of luxury into Sparta, 117. Equal division 

' of property, 1 18. Manner of eultlvatinir'tbe laods^ 148, 1191 
Gold and silver prohibited in Sparta, 119. Pob4ic entertaio- 
inents, 120, 150, 151. Foreigners prohffbited from entering 

' Lacottia, 120^122. Tbe Magistrates and ofifeen appelated 
by the state obeyed in the moit impttcit maniicr, 135^ 136ii 
The citizens of Sparta only educated according to the iasti- 
totions of Lycurgus, 145. ' 

Spartans cmM not cantend srith the cestttMiiid in the P«B^ratiu», 
69. Reasons why Lycurgus wished them to attain to eminence 
in war« 123, 124. Means employed for this (purpose, 125, Edu- 
cation of the Spartan yeuth, *125, 126, 139—134, 135. In* 
famy attendant on cowardice. 127. Emulation among the 



Spartans, 128. Their heroic character, 129-:— 1S2. Their sa* 
periority in war, so long as tbey observed ttpe inslilulioiu oC 
Iiycurgus, r36. Tbey were prevented from attaioiag to Che 
perfection of the nature of man by these institutions, 137. 

' And were ferocious in their manners, 139. Cruelly of the 
Spartans to their slaves, 140. Literature and the arts not 
cultivated by them, 147, 14S. Instances of their laconic style 
of speaking, 149, 150. Their veneration of old age, 152. 
The Spartan women, how treated, 152, 153. Amusements of 
the Spartans, 154. 

5(rafi^ers, resident at Athens, number of, 221. Were entirely 
dependant on the Athenian citizens, 222. Were often re- 
minded of their inferiority, and liable to be deprived of their 
property, and even to be sold as slaves, 222, 223. 

TrpoiTriyQi, or commanders of fleets and armies at Athens, bow 
appointed, 179, 180. Their powers, 230, 231. How they 
disposed of the plunder taken in war, 236. 

^otMUalif by whom inveated, and iotrodaoed into Greece, 2971 
298. 

Suppers of the Athenians, described, 261 — ^264. 

^yhaiiSf a Grecian colony in Italy, account of, 347, 349. 

T. 

TkeHcs^ military, during the heroic ages, 6, 7. Of the Athenians, 
229—242. 

Todies, naval, of the Athenians, 242—247. 

TVrfetU'of the Athenians-, valne of, 254. 

Temple of Apollo at Delphi, magnlfioence of, 29. Immense 
Talue of the offerings there, 24. Employment of the inferior 
ministers, 25. Of the priests and PythisB, 26, 27. 

Thebes^ foundation of, and number of its inhabitants, 301. 
Nature of its goveroment| 302. Conduct of Kpaminondas, 
nfter the battle of Leuctra, 302—304. Short duration of the 
greatness of Thebes, 305, 306. Its fate after the battle of 
Chaeronea, 307. ChamcCer aad manners of die Thebans^ 
807, 308. 

Thestusy changes made by, in the constitution of Athens, 157» 
158. 

ec^ftodcroi, powers of at Athelks, 180, 181. 

Thesfaliff notice of, 321, note. 

Time, importance of stated divisions of. In transacting bnslnetf^ 
288. Most accurately measured by the motions of the bea- 
Tenly bodies, 289. Which, in tSreece, were for a long time 
imperfectly . understood, 289, 290. Variattmn^ iir the length 
of the Grecian year, 290. Metonic cycle^ 201. Grecian, mctt* 
f nres of time described, 292—299 • 
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Vf^Ar, art pf, daring tbe heroic ages, 6, 7. Of the Greeks, im- 
proved by the Olympic games, 79, 80. Reasons why Ly- 

■ •' curgos wished tbe Spartans to attain to eminence in war, 183, 
124. Meant employed for this purpose, 125—135. Conse* 

' qnent superiority of tbe Spartans in war, 136. Eminence of 
the AthedVins in war, 339, 240. Art of war, among the Per- 
sians, S56—35S. 1 

IVdter. docks of tbe ancients, notice of^ 298, 299. 

Wines of the Athenians, account of, 264 — ^266. 

WomeUy condition of, in the heroic age^, 16. Not allowed to be 
present at the Olympic games, 64. Their condition at Sparta, 
139, 152, 153. How treated at Athens, 266, 267. 

fVresilmg^ one of the games performed at Olympia, notice of, 



H4V1|^a(rl(x, Of prohibitiQn of intercourse with foreigners at Sparta, 
120, 121. 

Y. 

Year of .the Greeks, variations in the length of, 290. Account 
of the cycle introduced by Melon, 291. Time of its com- 
mencement, 295, 296. 

KotiM (Spartan), how educated, 125, 126, 132— 135 f 267^2tl. 



ZBTooiUr restored and improved the religion of Persia, 360. 
. Accovnt of bin system, 360, 361—364, 



f HE END. 



C. Baldwin, Printer, 
ffcir Bridge-vtreettLoodon. 
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